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TO THE MEMORY “OF 
THOSE DEAR FRIENDS WHO ARE GONE 
AND TO THOSE WHO STILL SURVIVE 
WHOSE KIND HOSPITALITY FOR SO MANY YEARS 
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3 gratefully Dedicate this Record 
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MR. HORSMAN, M_.P. 


SIR EDWARD =Se€O1r. Baki. 
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Sik ALEXANDER MATHESON, BART, MOP. 


RENTED BY ME IN 1890 FROM Mr. MACPHERSON 
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FOREWORD TO THE SECOND BDITION 
BY 


Ee DURE Or ZA rOr 


I have greatly enjoyed reading General Crealock’s book. It must be one of the earliest books on Deer Stalk- 
ing practised largely as it is today. Although published in 1892, a year after his death, he had obviously been 
taking notes and making sketches for it since about 1865, and therefore I think it fair to say that it gives an 
excellent guide to deer forests and to stalking as it was 100 years ago. 

We must remember that rifles in those days were not as accurate, nor, since they were mostly muzzle 
loaders with hammers, as easy to operate as they are today; rain, mist, a crawl through wet boggy ground all 
could have a disasterous effect on a rifle’s performance. This led to a much higher percentage of stags being 
wounded even by experienced sportsmen, which would be frowned on very greatly by today’s stalkers. 
However I am sure that we would do no better if we were given the General’s equipment, deprived of our 
telescopic sights, with much heavier rifles and certainly less effective bullets. They did however make much 
more use of dogs, both deer hounds and others, ranging from terriers to mongrel labrador-collie-hound 
crosses, and the chapters on these dogs and the incidents recounted make fascinating reading. 

Much of the advice given to the inexperienced rifle in the final chapter is of great relevance a 100 years 
later, particularly that on the art of stalking. The equipment has obviously changed enormously, but it is still 
advisable to take a compass, a totch, a flask and a knife whenever you go out, even if you ate accompanied 
by a vety experienced stalker. It is also as true today as it was in the 1880’s that mist can make stalking 
almost impossible, and that even the most knowledgeable stalker can get lost in thick mist. The General 
complains that in 1890, when he took Glendole, he was hardly able to stalk between September 11th and 
October 4th due to mist and rain — how many of us have encountered the same story in the last few years? 

The early part of the book is given over to an analysis of the habits of deer; General Crealock felt that 
tailways (then fairly new in the Highlands) prevented stags travelling to the extent they previously did, I do 
not believe many people today would have the same feeling; nonetheless much of his analysis is well in line 
with modern thought, certainly his views on driving deer are pretty universal now. He is also one of the 
eatliest of stalkers to appreciate other wild life. He obviously felt that although eagles did sometimes spoil 
stalks, their regal presence was sufficient compensation, and he welcomed the fact that they had increased in 
number as land in the 1880’s was cleared of sheep and the eagle’s persecution by shepherds ceased. 

This is a book which I am sure will appeal to all stalkers and to anybody who is interested in the wild 
life of the Highlands of Scotland. Much of what it contains is as relevant now in 1881 and this particularly 


applies to the sketches, many of which are exceptionally charming, and which alone would make its 


republication worthwhile. 
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PERHAPS it was fitting that the task of editing these Papers, and arranging 
the Illustrations, should have been entrusted to me by those whose property they 
are, as during the last five years of my Brother's hfe [ had been his constant 
companion in the Flighlands, and had become fully conversant with his wishes 
respecting the book. 


Although these Papers and Drawings range over many years, tt was only 
mm 1889 that my Brother seriously entertained the idea of publishing them im a 
collected form. This I had constantly urged him to do, as I knew how interesting 
thety compilation and completion would prove to him, and how much pleasure 


their publication would afford to others. 


Nobody can realise better than myself how different the book would have 
been had my Brother completed it himself, and the reader will easily see where 
his hand 1s wanting, but I have thought it well not to attempt to add anything 


where such gaps occur. 


One great dificulty I had to contend with was, in many cases, the proper 
placing of the Illustrations. This does not, however, so much refer to the chapters 
dealing with the forests of Fannch, Patt, and Glendole (for [ was personally 


acquainted with his experiences in them) as to the earlier chapters. 


Mine has been a sad duty, and, tf tmperfectly performed, [ can only say 
that I have done my best, in memory of the loving friendship and companionship 


of a lifetime. 
oe ae 


NORE (CANNED ALDERSHOT : 
June 1, 1892 
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HE following pages contain a record of personal experience during the last twenty- 
two years of deer-stalking in Scotland, compiled from my stalking journals. 
The illustrations have been selected from many hundreds of drawings and 


sketches made at the time. 


The views expressed are the result of my own observation, but are often also 
based on the opinions and practice of some of the best and most experienced 
stalkers and sportsmen Scotland is ever likely to produce in our time, and with whom it has been 
my good fortune to be from time to time associated. 

I do not believe myself that a truer sport can anywhere be found than deer-stalking on the 
‘open hill side’ of the mountains of Scotland; though, no doubt, from the greater risks to life 
involved, the hunting of dangerous wild beasts, such as the lion, tiger, elephant, buffalo, and 
Indian bison, &c., may afford more intense excitement to the hunter. 

The passion for stalking, and I may also say the ‘fashion’ for this sport, has greatly increased 
of late years, as the keen enjoyment attending it became more widely known, to which perhaps 
may be added ‘the difficulty of obtaining it.’ True sportsmen, once inoculated with the ‘Stag 
Fever,’ seem, as season after season passes, to become more and more devoted to the Sport, Phere 
are some reasons for this, which in a state of highly civilised society would be curious to analyse ; 
but no doubt it is sufficient to remember the health and enjoyment produced by strong exercise 
in an invigorating climate, rendered all the more fascinating from the wild and varied beauties of 
the scenery and the freedom associated with it. As a natural consequence the value of these 
(often) barren hill sides and solitary rocky glens has increased to an extent which some years 
ago their then owners could never have anticipated ; and sporting rights over vast districts, which 
in those days were often to be hired for a few pounds per annum, can now command hundreds 
and thousands of pounds. 

A century ago few Englishmen had experience of stalking the red deer in the Scotch High- 
lands, and the wild crags and rocky corries these animals frequented were totally unknown except 
B 


2 TDR SEU EES ELE THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


There seems to be a natural instinct and love among all 


classes of Englishmen for wild, difficult, and dangerous sport—tor ane, os it in ay quarter 
of the globe—and the interest taken in all works describing any ming of sport pecnes this to be 
the case. Nowadays, as soon as 4 man has amassed a fortune in any peri ae first desire 
seems to be to buy or hire a deer forest in Scotland, and a to gather his friends to enjoy 
his hospitality and sport; and thrice happy is the man who 1s thus enabled to share the results 
of his good fortune with so many who cannot afford such pleasures themselves. This jis not, 
however, confined to Englishmen pur sang, for our 7 
developed the same love of wild sport, and have, with their large fortunes, entered the lists with 


our own millionaires. This competition among wealthy men has (among other causes) been the 
es and rents of deer forests, &c., have increased in the marvellous 


to those who peopled these regions. 


cousins over the water have in some instances 


probable reason why the pric , 
ing the last quarter of a century, to which may be added ‘the failure (to 


way they have dur ; : 
The dissolution of these large sheep 


a great extent) as a speculation of large sheep farms.’ 
grounds no doubt caused extensive tracts of mountain pasture to be ee on the hands of 
proprietors who, when they found they could no longer let them for grazing sheep, gladly turned 
them into deer forests, especially as this paid them better, brought more money into these poor 
districts, and caused roads and railways to open up these unknown regions. From these and 
other causes, the mountains and glens formerly left vacant, or under sheep, are now devoted to 
red deer, so that whole districts where, some few years ago, deer were few and far between, and 
only to be found after long watching, hard work, far travel and patience, are now covered with 
them. 

This great increase in the number of red deer, however, has not been an unmitigated advantage, 
for the quality of the beasts and size of their heads have, during the last few years, in very many 
parts distinctly ‘gone back, which has been caused in some instances, probably, by the ground 
being over-stocked, and from various other reasons to which I refer further on. 

Scotland herself has enormously benefited by this rise in the value of her shootings and 
fishings; the consequent increase to the incomes of the proprietors has enabled them to open up 
the country by good roads, and assist in the formation of railroads and telegraphs, while comfortable 
lodges and inns have been built in hitherto inaccessible places. The annual invasion of wealthy 
sportsmen and their friends, and that of thousands of tourists thus rendered possible, cause a 
considerable circulation of money. These changes in the state of the once dreaded Highlands have 
enabled the poorer members of the Clans living in out-of-the-way glens, and existing in a state 
bordering on savagery, to learn and appreciate the advantages of civilised life, and have caused large 
numbers to migrate to the towns, and in the second and third generations to become educated and 
well-to-do people. This is one of the chief causes of the diminution of the inhabitants in certain 
places, and not, as has been so falsely stated by that modern curse, the professional ‘ Political Agi- 
tator’ (for their own selfish and sordid ends and personal gain), that they have been turned out to 
make room for deer. Some years ago, when the large sheep farms were first started, no doubt 
there may have been a certain amount of displacement of families for the sheep, but I venture to 
say that very few people have ever been displaced for the deer, except, perhaps, a few shepherds 
who lived in very remote glens when these tracts were under sheep, and who, when the sheep 
were cleared—having no raison a’étre—went also; and where deer have caused displacement, the 
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families so moved have in most cases been greatly benefited by the change, especially their children, 
for these had no sort of opportunity for education, learning a trade, or getting on in the world, but 
passed all the days of their lives on some remote and cheerless bog in their native glens. Let 
those who question this, take the trouble to inquire into the past and present condition of the 
people living in Glen Quoich, Invergarry, Gusachan, Balmacaan, and many other places, where the 
kindness and fostering care of proprietors, or tenants, such as the late Mr. Ed. Ellice, Lord Burton, 
Lord Tweedmouth, the Countess of Seafield, and others, have conferred such benefits on the poorer 
classes on their properties. Let them inform themselves of the sort of rude mud hovel which these 
people had for so long been content to inhabit, and the conditions of savage life in which they had 
lived for generations, and compare that with the present condition of these people, living in com- 
fortable well-built cottages, gay with their pretty flower gardens, well clothed, clean, and orderly in 
appearance, with their church and school close by for themselves and their children, a daily post, 
and easy communications with the outer world! And I again call attention to the fact that all these 
advantages to the poorer class of the inhabitants, the Gillies and the Crofters of the Highlands, 
are the direct outcome of the creation of sporting properties, and the wealth and civilisation intro- 
duced into the country by and through them. Yet in the face of all this, and against the interests 
of the poorer inhabitants, these political agitators would try and make them slay the goose 
that lays them these golden eggs, and would drive all the wealthy sportsmen out of the 
country. 

Though it is true, as I have already stated, that the number of red deer has increased in a 
remarkable manner during the last half century as compared with previous years, yet it must be 
admitted that in many places the size and weight of the stags, and the excellence of their heads, have not 
at all kept pace with their numerical increase. This deterioration in quality, however, may be accounted 
for if we take the trouble to consider the causes which have probably led to it. No apology is needed 
to those who take an interest in this matter if I briefly refer to some of the reasons which are supposed 
to have brought this about, for they are not only the opinions of myself, but are worthy of consideration 
as being the result of the observations and experience of some of the oldest and most intelligent 
stalkers in the Highlands. 

In former days, when the Highlands were unknown to any but their inhabitants, and these vast 
solitudes were still uninvaded by large sheep-farming speculators or the fussing tourist of the 
nineteenth century, the country was not cut up by railways, and one mountain range and one 
district was not thus divided from another; deer. fences and sheep fences did not then interfere with 
the run of the deer, or pen them up within restricted areas; in fact, nothing prevented their 
roaming where they pleased, or travelling down to the shelter of wooded glens when winter 
rendered the higher and more exposed ground untenable. In these days those parts of the Highlands 
which are the favourite resorts of the deer in summer and autumn, but which afford little or no 
shelter in winter, are severed by these modern communications and obstructions from the parts in 
which they would seek shelter in severe weather. 

In those grounds which were under sheep, the constant passing and repassing of shepherds 
and their barking dogs, and the gathering of the sheep, formerly kept the deer more or less on the 
move, and they thus came to roam over a large range of pasture. The stags often travelled great 
distances in search of hinds at the rut, and thus the interchange of blood and breeds came to be 
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extended far and wide. I need not point out the advantages of such change of blood, or the 
undoubted deterioration consequent on animals breeding in and in. 

It is well known to stalkers that when the horns of a stag are reaching maturity, the older 
pear for a time, and go away, either by themselves or in small companies, 
und, commonly known as ‘stag ground,’ as distinguished 


lly early in the season, is composed of sheltered glens or 
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they begin to look after th 
d scattered over a larger extent of mountainous country, and the tracts over which 


numerous, an 
d when telescopes had not arrived at 


they wandered were far less examined or known to man, an 


their present perfection, these big stags were very much less disturbed, and by their cunning 


managed to save themselves for many years. The Royal stag of those days was a real monarch 
of the hill, for at all seasons he went where he had a fancy to go, seeking cool and lofty peaks in 
summer, and sheltering himself in low lying glens and woods in winter, unrestricted by railway 
cuttings or wire fencings, and unscared by the thundering charge of the Iron Horse as he comes 
puffing and screeching up the glen; consequently he had both time, quiet, and opportunity to 
reach his prime maturity and the fulness of his age, and thus some of those grand antlers came 
to be produced, with their wild and graceful sweeps and curves, which are still occasionally to be 
found in some of the older houses in Scotland. Heads, alas! but seldom now to be seen on the 
skull of the living deer. 

Then again, in the days of yore, though men were probably as good and as eager, if not better 
sportsmen than now, they were very much fewer in number, and their rifles were but strange and 
clumsy machines compared with the beautiful weapons of precision put in our hands at present by 
Messrs. Metford, Gibbs, Henry, Purdy, Rigby, and many others; indeed, nowadays it cannot be 
said that it is the rifle which produces that woful catastrophe known as ‘A Muss,’ which is generally 
attributable to the failure of eye, or hand, or inexperienced nerves of the sportsman. Though the 
earlier rifles (with a trajectory like a rainbow) no doubt made satisfactory shooting in the hands 
of our forefathers, who were used to them, still they could not compare in deadly precision with 
those we now shoot with, so that stags had this extra loophole of escape from death, which gave 
them a considerably better chance of arriving at maturity. And in those early days of Highland 
sport, when there was but little ground cleared of sheep and entirely devoted to deer, sportsmen had 
additional obstacles and difficulties to surmount when stalking a good stag among sheep; this 
gave deer an extra advantage, for these wild sheep of the Highlands are as shy and wary as 
the eee themselves, and being very numerous and scattered all over the place, the difficulty of 
sens past them is great, and the chance of a stalker getting to within shot of his stag considerably 
diminished ; ote too, after a long and tedious business in steering clear of these brutes, at the 
a coe Sea ale hg sie Leena ge him altogether by Pee old sheep getting 
ne a Re are : once giving ats to fine deer. It is not an uncommon 

g to lie down and rest himself in the middle of a group of sheep, 


for there he feels himself quite secure, as they will certainly give him due warning of danger. 
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It may thus be seen that stalking deer among sheep offers increased difficulty to the stalker and 
additional safeguards to the stag; and besides this additional protection, the sportsman will probably 
observe that deer frequenting sheep ground are usually more on the alert, as they are constantly being 
alarmed by the shepherds and their dogs, though it is true that in time they may get used to these 
causes of alarm if they find they are not hunted or injured by them, and they may, while keeping 
a watchful eye on their movements, not put themselves out, but only so long as they do not try 
to stalk them. 

To sum up then, the paucity of sportsmen years ago was the greatest protection to the deer, 
and though the number of deer was formerly less than now, these animals were scattered over a 
much wider extent of mountainous country, which was neither fenced nor divided, which gave 
them a better chance for their lives, for they were more difficult to find, and their haunts were 
more uncertain; so it came to pass that many of the better stags were spared to arrive at maturity, 
and at the rut dispensed their favours among the denizens of a more extended district, and, being 
fewer in number, they had more pasture to nourish them. Now that the country is subdivided 
into numerous deer forests and sheep grounds, which are often fenced in with sheep or deer 
wires, the deer have no longer the great free ranges they used to enjoy, and as a consequence 
the same interchange of blood does not take place; for each of these deer forests generally has a 
part set aside as a sanctuary, which is a corrie, wood, or piece of sheltered ground, where no one 
enters, at all events, till the latter end of the season, often not at all. There the best stags collect, 
and remain undisturbed in perfect security, and, except perhaps to feed in the immediate neighbour- 
hood under the protection of the darkness of night, they do not, as a rule, leave these sanctuaries 
till, fat and fiery, they issue forth at the rut to do battle for the fair. I have counted over a 
hundred stags by themselves in Strathconon sanctuary in September, when not a beast was to be 
found outside it worth a shot. The same at Killilan, which is the stag ground to Patt and Riachan, 
its hind ground, whereon you rarely saw a stag worthy the name of one till the second or third 
week of September; the same at Glendole. It can, therefore, be said in these days that each forest 
having a sanctuary which has not been invaded by hinds and calves keeps more or less its own 
herd of stags, or tries to do so, at all events. As a natural result, the Stags, especially the better 
ones, have now no need to wander over the country, as formerly, in search of hinds at the rut, but 
having a place wherein they are quiet, remain on their own ground more than they used to. This 
naturally tends to breeding in, and in time must lead to the deterioration of the quality of the herd. 
To this must be added the fact that many of the best forests are year after year let at high annual 
rentals to tenants who may be bad sportsmen, or perhaps ignorant or careless of the natural history 
side of the question, and having paid a high figure for their forest, not unnaturally wish to shoot 
the best stags they can get. This going on for a series of years must of course in time come to 
tell on the quality of the herd, as it causes the hinds to be served by an inferior class of stag, 
which tells against the breeding. Thus it may be observed that while the best stags in each 
forest are being killed all over the Highlands annually, little or nothing has been done (with some 
few rare exceptions) to replace by other or artificial means those fine deer and valuable breeding 
stock which have been removed by various kinds of unnatural or artificial causes. 

It was not difficult to foresee what the result of all this must inevitably come to be after it 
had gone on for some time, and years ago I tried to persuade those of my friends who had forests 
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to form breeding studs of the best blood, both stags and hinds, of English park or other Strains, 
and wild hinds from distant forests, and cross them with their own deer. The first place where I 
saw the experiment made was Glen Quoich, which had but recently been cleared of sheep anq 
afforested. Mr. Arthur Bass (now Lord Burton) had hired it from Mr. Ed. Ellice on a long 
lease, and decided to introduce the system of a breeding stud. A large tract in the forest, within 
sight of the head stalker’s lodge, was enclosed by a fence, and divided into two, with a Swing 
gate between them. Deer leaps were made, so that wild deer could get into these parks but could not 
leap out again, while any which were not wanted could be turned loose again into the forest. His 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland was so kind as to give a stag and a hind from the Raby herd to 
commence the stud with; at the same time hind calves were obtained from various different Scotch 
forests, and brought up by hand till old enough to breed from. By degrees other English strains 
of deer were added, such as the Stoke Park deer (Mr. Coleman’s herd), the white deer from Woburn, 
&c. &c. After it was well established, these stud deer were turned out into the forest early in 
October, when the stag shooting was over, and they remained on the hill for the rest of the rut 
among the wild deer. As soon as the severe winter weather came on, the stud deer returned to 
the park of their own accord, where they could get artificial food. The result from the introduc- 
tion of this change of blood is most noteworthy, for the deer during the first few years greatly 
increased in horn and weight, and Henderson, the head forester, wrote to tell me at that time that 
the forest was full of young stags four or five years old of great promise, and this imprdvement 
continued steadily, so that in 1886 the average weight of the stags killed that season amounted to 
fifteen stone clean weight. 

The forest of Balmacaan, on the shores of Loch Ness, the property of the late Earl of Seafield, 
had been famous for good stags for a long time, beasts both heavy in weight and with fine heads, 
as the walls of Balmacaan House can prove; but in course of time the annual destruction of the 
finest stags, and leaving the bad or inferior ones living, together with the natural breeding in and 
in which was going on, began to show itself. The Earl at once saw the wisdom of having a stud 
park. He made an excellent one. There was a fine Royal stag from Windsor Park, Stoke Park 
stags (Coleman), a hind in calf from the Duke of Portland’s herd in Welbeck Park, and a number 
of wild hinds. Once established, the young deer bred in the park from these various breeds were 
annually turned out into the forest, thus replacing the waste and destruction going on every season 
from the rifle or other causes. The late Lord Middleton, at Applecross, a real good sportsman, 
did the same thing, but as that forest is nearly a peninsula, so to speak, he was able to turn his 
stud deer into the forest at once without forming a park at all. He had two enormous stags from 
Sir John Thorold’s famous herd, and they were masters in Applecross for several years. Then’ by 
the time their offspring had arrived at an age when breeding in might have done harm, his lord- 
ship shot these fathers of the rising generation. I saw their heads after death, splendid fellows, 
weighing nearly thirty stone each. Lord Tweedmouth greatly improved the breed and size of his 
wild deer at Gusachan by the introduction of the best breeds from the South (notably the turning 
out of the Blenheim herd there, when His Grace the late Duke of Marlborough dispersed that 
establishment). His lordship had great advantages and means of carrying this out efficiently, for 


his low ground is covered with extensive woods, affording the best shelter and harbour for deer, 


especially those imported from good feed and park life. Since the cross of these deer, some 
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remarkably fine stags have been shot at Gusachan. The late Duke of Portland improved very 
much his forests at Langwell by the introduction of blood from the Welbeck Park herd among 
the wild deer of Caithness, and as it was the only deer forest in that part of Scotland, it was of 
the greatest importance to introduce fresh blood there occasionally. When it was my good fortune 
to enjoy His Grace’s hospitality in 1879, I saw some magnificent stags from Welbeck there, with 
enormous bodies and heads; they were turned out into the forest and woods among the wild deer 
that year for the rut. The last stud park I saw made was that of Louisa Lady Ashburton, at 
Kin Loch Luichart, Ross-shire, and it was very much required there. When I first knew that ground 
in 1869, there were still a number of fine stags roaming over that and the neighbouring forests of 
Strathvaich, Inch-Bae, Braemore, and Fannich : they went and came according as the winds changed, 
and could be seen sometimes on one sometimes on the other forest. The heads of some of these 
deer were very good, and I have always been told by those remembering this tract of country for 
a long time that the gentlemen formerly holding these forests had combined together and obtained 
some of the finest deer from German and English park herds, and had turned them loose in 
this ground. In those days forests had not come to be let for the season every year, as they 
had been in these more recent times, so that the owner could take care of these valuable deer, 
and protect them from being shot. There they remained for several years, and the result of their 
residence in this neighbourhood could be scen in the fine fellows I can remember living, besides 
the very heads of some of the great departed, which could still then be seen in the gun 
room at Loch Luichart House, and in the hall at Braemore, where doubtless many of them 
are still hanging. 

But as time rolled on, and after some thirty years, during which most of these forests had been 
let to various tenants, and generally at very high rents, the really good deer began to get very 
scarce, and I am not aware that any of the first-class herds like those I have referred to, and like 
those which that excellent sportsman, Lord Ormathwaite, can remember at Fannich (which he knew 
for thirty years), have been shot in these later days, though occasionally the weights of the deer 
shot have been good enough. It is believed by those who have long known this group of 
forests that the last of these grand old fellows which were turned out was killed at Fannich 
during the tenancy of the late Sir Robert Hervey; and it is sad to think that so grand a stag 
as he was should have met his fate from a tailoring shot, which only wounded him in the 
foot, and thus crippled he was pursued by John MacLennan,’ who eventually finished him. It 
became evident that in this tract of country the deer were ‘going back’—from the usual causes 
which bring this about, viz. the steady annual destruction of the best stags by tenants, leaving 
the rut to the worst; the formation of the Dingwell and Skye Railway, which cut off all that 
country and forests to the north of it from the forests to the south, such as Strathconon, Glen 
Strath Farrar, Auchnashelloch, Morar, &c., &c. (and the consequent breeding in and in which 
ensued). All this produced deterioration of the deer. There could be no doubt about it, and it 
was evident to all who had known the neighbourhood any time. 

Lady Ashburton being strongly advised to introduce a change of blood, and thus repeople her 
forest, as had been formerly done, made an admirable deer park in sight of her lodge. It was on 
the side of a mountain facing south and west; it contained all that deer require—sun, low-lying, 
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well-drained ground with very good feed; on the hill ibe Seg grasses, and hollows to hide 
and shelter in; a birch wood with high ferns below affording saa agiae sures si good moun- 
tain burn running through the whole. The Duke of Cleveland with BUSTS a kind liberality, again 
assisted to form this stud park, and gave a fine young stag and a png in calf from. the Raby 
herd, Lord Brownlow gave a very fine Royal stag and several hinds in ae from the Ashridge 
herd, which are remarkably fine deer. H.R.H. Prince Christian kindly contributed two Windsor 
hinds in calf and a (Coleman) Stoke Park stag, and two hinds in calf sane punsiased. These, 
being all carefully packed and brought down in railway trucks, were without mishap released in 
the park. A number of wild hind calves were then caught and Sion brought up by hand, and 
then turned into the park; thus a mixture of the finest breeds of the United Kingdom was effected 
at Loch Luichart. According to the memo I drew up at the time for the guidance of John Mac 
donald, the head forester at Loch Luichart, all calves dropped in the park, on attaining one or two 
years old, were to be turned out of the stud park into the open forest and woods surrounding the 
house, every year; and this course I believe was followed until a year or two ago, when they were 
all turned out; the intention was that these young deer should gradually form a kind of Sanctuary 
herd in the heart of the ground, which had for some years past become deserted by deer Owing to 
the encroachment of sheep from the adjoining ground, and the disturbing the ground by ‘gathering,’ 
&c., &c. Thus it was intended the stud herd would still be under control in the park, and 
the judicious crossing of breeds be continued and supervised, while the young deer of the 
improved breeds would be dispersed among the wild deer of the forest and cross with them, and 
it was expected that these deer would soon form the sanctuary herd, which was to be left undis- 
turbed and unshot at for from four to five years, when they would be fit to shoot, and firmly 
established ; by that time too they would have attracted a good number of wild deer, and the 
various breeds would become amalgamated. The stud deer were to remain in the park until 
such time as it was judged wise to change some of them, when the old hinds, and from time 
to time the master stag, would be destroyed and replaced by some fresh blood; in the mean- 
while all the calves produced by the stud were to be turned out annually up to a certain 
date. This, as I was informed, had resulted in a perfect success. This satisfactory result was 
chiefly due to John Macdonald, the head man, who had carried out all the arrangements, caught and 
brought up the young hind calves, &c.; but unfortunately for the herd and the objects for 
which it was established, he left Loch Luichart, and soon after the deer were all turned out of the 
park into the forest. It was, however, then already a goodly herd, and did exactly that which it 
was expected to do; though had the original plan been allowed to be carried fully into effect, the 
results would have been much more complete and satisfactory, for all half-measures are a mistake. 
There can be no doubt to those who understand such matters that her ladyship’s foresight and 


liberality in forming this stud will prove of the greatest possible service, not only to her own 
forest, but to all the surrounding forests also, as the new blood Seis: oF 
the wild deer of the neighbourhood, 
example set by her, the 


adually disseminated among 
If everyone in their own way were to follow the excellent 


‘going back’ of the size and horns of deer would, I believe, be very soon 
atrested)) “The ar! of Dimmore has: been very successful in hi 


Mainland of Scotland deer on his forest of S. Harris; and although only a few years have elapsed 
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number on the ground, and some fine wood-like heads of the German type have been killed; one 
of fourteen points killed two or three years ago was a very fine head of this stamp, of which I 
give a sketch below. 

Mr. Henry Evans has, I understand, had great success from the formation of a similar stud in 
the Island of Jura, and I have seen at Inverness some remarkable heads he has shot there. 

Such careful arrangements, if properly carried out, have no doubt done much good wherever 
they have been introduced, but nothing has been more noteworthy than the excellent results pro- 
duced from the rules laid down by the Duke of Westminster in the Reay 
Forest, and by the Duke of Sutherland on his forest. I am informed that 
these rules (generally speaking) were, that for a certain number of years no 
first-class stag was to be allowed to be shot; bad stags, or second-class stags, 
only were to be slain (and there are always 
such animals to be found on a forests ain! fact, 
a ‘real bad one’ with a rotten head ought 
never to be spared). After this system had 
been adhered to for some years, and the worst 


animals and not the best cleared off annually, the average weight 
of the carcases of the stags killed rose in a wonderful way, while 
the deer were generally much improved. I was informed that the 
weight averaged over fifteen stone clean, which is a very high 
average; and I find since writing this that the late Lord Lovat, 
in his article on Stalking in the ‘ Badminton Library,’ confirms this 


weight. Though personally I always slew a bad stag if I came 
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across him, in fairness to my host’s forest, still it is not surprising 

that in a forest which has been hired for the season, at probably a high rent, the tenant is anxious 
to shoot as many good stags as he can. But proprietors of forests, when letting them, would be 
wise if they made some proviso in their agreement that only a certain number of first-class stags 
should be slain; and as a matter of keeping up the quality of the deer in their forest, they 
should take steps to replace artificially to some degree that which is being annually destroyed 
artificially. More especially would this be advisable in these days, when, often from reasons such 
as unsportsmanlike jealousy, the narrow-mindedness of head stalkers, and their enmity with their 
neighbouring brethren, and sometimes with the laudable wish to protect crofters’ crops from the 
inroads of the deer, the country is hemmed in with sheep or deer fences. These fences, as already 
remarked, prevent the natural roaming of deer over a large extent of country, and confine them to 
the limits of their own forest; and at the rut must result in breeding in and in. I humbly com- 
mend these observations to the notice of those interested in deer and deer forests. 

An additional reason has been given me, by men who understand sheep and mountain pastures, 
why the horns of deer have in many places deteriorated from what they formerly were. As I am 
not competent to express an opinion on this point myself, I confine myself to the simple statements 
which have been made to me; but I may say, that supposing the basis of the argument be accurate, 
I think this may be considered perhaps as one of the many reasons why horns have ‘gone back.’ 
These men have told me that after ground has been under deer only for a certain time their horns 
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absorb amidst of the lime: off the-pasture, as the lime taken from ‘ee grass they eat goes to form 
their horn, they re-deposit little or no lime on the ground uey! live at Thus, by degrees, and as 
the number of stags increases, the grass gets more and more las and produces less anq 
less lime to form strong heads, and consequently the heads ‘ go back ;’ for this reason many men who 
have studied the question hold that it would be a good an ahs to keep a portion of your 
forest ground under sheep, which, they argue, deposit more se on their pastures than deer do; and 
then every few years they advise that the sheep should be Sas to another part of the ground, 
and that which had been under sheep should be cleared, leaving it to the deer; for though sheep foul 
ground which they frequent very much (which deer object to), yet = soon os the pasture . cleared 
of them, and the young fresh grass begins to grow, all the best deer in the neighbourhood will collect 
on it, and it is usual to find the best stags on freshly cleared ground. A good proof of this may 
be cited, viz., the beautiful heads which were shot at Sir John Fowler’s Forest of Braemore as 
soon as it was cleared of sheep. This is an interesting problem, and one quite worth going into, 
and those who can do it would be very wise to make some experiments; a piece of ground might 
also be well limed to test the result. [t is well known what fine heads the limestone country of 
Ireland produced formerly, and still produces where there are wild red deer, such as at Mucross 
and Kenmare Forests in Killarney. Curiously enough, in the foundations of Christchurch Cathedral, 
in Dublin, rebuilt by that master of Gothic, poor Street, at the private cost of Henry Roe, Esq. 
some portions of enormous red-deer horns were discovered, and were given to me by Mr. Roe. I 
have a beam, some crowns and cups, showing exactly the nature of the heads, which were like 
wild deer of Scotland, but very large. 

It is a curious proof of the lime argument being accurate, and that nature requires lime for these 
animals, that you rarely find any shed horns on a forest occupied by hinds, though you may some- 
times stumble across a scrag end of a horn all gnawed and eaten by these ladies; but it is worthy 
of remark that in stag ground, where a hind is rarely seen, you will often find shed horns, and un- 
gnawed and perfect, which goes to prove that stags do not eat shed horns, though some believe 
they do so as well as the hinds. All I can say is that I never saw it, while I have seen hinds doing it 
constantly, and have now in my possession several horns half eaten by them. Nearly all the evidence 
I have been able to collect on the point goes to show that stags do not eat horns; the nearest thing 
to it I can quote was seeing two young staggies in 1890 eating some bones at Glendole Forest. I 
have seen hinds in N. Harris actually gnawing the points of a stag’s horn on the living stag, and 
in one instance I killed the stag, and found his horns all gnawed and scored by their teeth. I have 
the horn now, and the stalkers of that forest tell me it is of common occurrence there, though I 
have never seen it done on the mainland of Scotland, and none of the stalkers whom I have ques- 
tioned have ever seen it. In any case, whether the lime theory be accurate or not, there can be no 
sort of question that heavy deer and fine heads are the result of time, good nourishing food, and 
efficient shelter against the bitter storms and cold of winter. The heaviest deer, and the finest 
heads the wide world over, are the so-called wood deer; the huge brutes we see in the pine forests 
of America, in Germany and Hungary, in Asia Minor and the Himalayan range, are all, properly 
speaking, wood deer, beasts that rarely leave the covert and protection of the forests which afford 
them good food and shelter from both sun and cold. 


All deer forests are greatly improved if there is some portion of them in a sheltered glen under 
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wood, and such protected Spots form the best sites for sanctuary 


park, has laid the seeds of great improvement in her forest of Loc 
slopes of the hills with trees, which in a few 


winter. Sir John Fowler has done the same i 


now that these wild mountain tracts have be 


Lady Ashburton, besides her stud 
h Luichart, by planting the lower 
years will form a splendid covert for deer in the 
n Loch Broom Glen. This is all the more imperative 
en cut off by the Skye Railway from all communi- 


, which 

old enough. There are splendid woods and 

We a | and all along the coast. Lochiel’s ground also 

| Passing on, come the woods of Invergarry, Glen Quoich, Invermoris- 

ton, Balmacaan, including the woods of Ruskish, Coilty, Shewglie and Corrie Monie. and so over 
the hill to the extensive woods of Gusachan and Afaric, Glen Cannich and Glen Strath Fatrar. 

While referring to feed, I cannot but think something 

the deer in respect to nourishment, by cutting some of t 


will prove of great value there when the trees are 


shelter for deer at Ardgour, opposite Fort William 


might be done in severe winters to assist 


<eas he grass in the lower parts of the forest 
and turning it into small haycocks secured by haybands, whence they could get food if hard 


pressed by hunger. It would be a good and probably a remunerative plan to turn some highland 
cattle and ponies on to these wastes in summer and early autumn; they would not disturb the deer 
there, and would improve and fertilise the pasture. It is sad the number of deer, especially stags, 
reduced and weak from the rut, which perish in a bad winter from want of proper food. The 
mail-cart drivers from Garve to Ullapool have, some years back, often related to me how they have 
found the carcases of the poor brutes lying on the roadside in a bad winter, and many others crawl 
down to the lower country about Garve and, pressed by hunger, invade the farmers’ crops and there 
get shot. At the Black Mount, in the late Lord Dudley's time, the deer used to be fed in a hard 
winter, and my dear old friend, Augustus Anson, one of the most persevering and best of deer 
stalkers, has often described to me the scenes he has witnessed when the poor starving brutes have 
seen the cart of food, and how they have trooped down and followed the cart, often so emboldened 
by hunger as to make a dash at it, and snatching a mouthful, scamper off; and one of the stalkers 
related to me that they at last would come down for food when they were called and whistled to, 
so starved were they. I believe the deer at Glen Quoich have been also partially fed in a bad 
winter of late; and from the fine heads and heavy bodies killed there, and at Lochiel’s adjoining, 


during the last year or two, I should think it probable. 


‘WHERE ARE YOU GOING, MY PRETTY MAID?’ 
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CHAPTER II 


KED DEBT 


family. The peculiarities of each variety have probably arisen from the difference 
of climate, food, and habitat. Each division of this rather numerous race is again 
distinguished by their own particular local differences, many of which are probably 


the result of the same causes as those which created the difference of appearance 
among the original breeds. 


The following deer may, I think, be enumerated as coming under the general term ‘Red Deer’ :— 

1. The Wapiti of America (Cervus Canadensis), which is the largest of them (see sketch above). 

2. The deer known as ‘Luhdorf’s Deer,’ found along the Amoor River in the North of China. 
This animal is believed to be the connecting link between the wapiti of America and the red deer 
of Europe; he is smaller than the wapiti, with very fine antlers. 

3. The Barasingh (Cervus Wallachi). This is the red deer of the Himalayas, and more like the 
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red deer of Europe than any other of the varieties I know. They often grow very fine heads, and 
weigh very heavy. The general peculiarity of the heads I have seen is: beam short and very stout ; 
very long points, especially the bae point, which seems always to be longer than the brow; upright 
forks or crockets. 

4. There is a deer found in Sikkim, called by some the ‘ Sikkim Deer,’ but which is evidently the 
same animal as the barasingh, for he has the same peculiarities in his head (viz., the bae point 
longer than the brow). A magnificent head of 
this deer was shown at the Sports Exhibition 
at the Grosvener Gallery in 1890. I very much 
regret I have not a sketch of it. 

5. There is another red deer found further 
north than the Kashmir barasingh, in Thibet, 
known as the ‘Shoub Deer.’ It has generally 
a fine head of eight points only, with a great 
fork at the top; he is also very like the bara- 


singh, and probably the same animal with some 


ZOO HEAD. local difference ; he is, however, very little known, 


ZOO HEAD. 


and rarely, if ever, shot by a European. Mr. 

Burton, the naturalist in Wardour Street, had a fine specimen of this animal two or three years 
ago. Jerdon’s ‘Mammalia of India’ describes this deer. 

Lastly, there are the varieties of the Cervus Elephas, found in Europe and in Asia Minor. 

Many, and, for aught I have been able to discover to the contrary, a// these varieties would 
interbreed with each other, though some question if the huge wapiti would condescend to form a 
matrimonial alliance with a red deer hind direct—cer- 
tainly the wapiti and the. red deer of the Amoor 
(Luhdorf’s deer) will cross; 
deer of this cross now in the 
though, sad to relate, the 
stag, which we obtained from 
ago, had to be killed in 
nificent deer, with a very 
is a great loss to the gar- 
1886, that it was intended 
crossing the wapiti hind with 


and we have some young 
Zoological Gardens (1886), 
father of them, the Amoor 
the French Zoo a few years 
1886; he was truly a mag- 
remarkable head; his death 
dens. I was informed in 
that the hybrid produced by 
the Amoor stag, was to con- 
deer hind; this would have 


tract matrimony with a red 
been of very great interest , eye had it been carried into effect, 
but I very much regret to say that up till now (1891) 
this has not been done, which, I venture to believe, is a very great mistake, for we may not 
have the opportunity of proving the affinity of these animals again. 

It is much to be regretted that the Zoological Society of London have not obtained another 
of these Amoor deer, and that they have not a specimen of the Cashmir deer (the barasingh of the 
Himalayan range), which might be obtained if properly represented to the Indian Government > and if 
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here ought to be no difficulty in conveying them safely to England. Good typical 


caught as calves t 
g land wild deer, male and female, should be added to the collection : 


specimens of the pure High 
present specimens are the ugliest beast 


park breeds should also be represented, and a nee , 
Though all red deer are by nature dwellers In woods (or ‘jungle wallahs,’ as Mr. Ahmed Bux 


shikari, termed the barasingh) when they have the cover of woods to resort to, 


th 
s I ever saw in the shape of red deer. Some of the old Bia 


d and stag of the wild deer of Devon and Somerset 


my Kashmir ne 


wi 


wl dV Val 


OLD STAGS’ HEADS AT TATTON PARK, CHESHIRE. 


often happen, especially nowadays in many parts of Scotland, that there are no woods in their 
neighbourhood to which they have means of access, so they are perforce mountaineers. There 1s, 
however, no sort of doubt but that the shelter of woods greatly assists the proper development of 
this animal; and, as already remarked in the previous chapter, the heaviest deer with the largest 
antlers are almost invariably those which inhabit woods. These are known as ‘Wood Deer, as 
distinguishing them from those living almost entirely on the open mountain; for instance, the 
wapiti, barasingh and his cousins, and most of the red deer of Germany, Hungary, and Asia Minor, 


may, as a rule, be considered wood deer. Still, the mountaineer, if he has had years enough given 
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him to come to his full growth, and has lived and sheltered in good glens with fine pasture in 
spring and summer, and such shelter as he may have been able to get in woods from time to 
time, is, to my taste, a more bonnie beast, with a head, though smaller, of a much wilder and 
more graceful character than his better fed and more sheltered relation of the wood. The 
beam of the mountaineer’s horn is usually lighter, and he does not throw out so many points as 
the wood deer, whose horn is often very large, stout in the beam, with long, thick, straight points, 
especially the crockets, but his head lacks the graceful curves and beautiful sweeping lines of 
the mountaineer. On opposite page are sketches from nature of some heads of different breeds, 
four old heads of stags from Tatton Park, Cheshire (Lord Egerton). These, I am informed, 
represent original wild deer of that part of England, and the character of their antlers conveys 
that idea: they are very good. There are still in that park some very fine deer. 

Here is a very remarkable head which I copied from a drawing in the possession of the late 
Lord Delamere, taken from a head at Ashridge ; it was a park deer, and resembles one exhibited 
by the Duke of Westminster at the Sports Exhibition in 1890, which was found at the bottom of 
an English mere. I wish I had a drawing of it, for it 
was a wonderful specimen of a red deer’s head. 
Some very fine red deer horns were recently found 
near Preston, showing what splendid stags there were in 
England in days gone by. But the most remarkable heads 
I have ever seen on living deer were to be found among 
the Emperor of Austria's herd in the Prater of Vienna, where 
they had been located for a great number of years, and 


roamed along the course of the Danube. I give some 


sketches of them from photo- graphs taken from life. Poor 
fellows ! they were the first WONDERFUL HEAD FROM ASHRIDGE. victims of the war of 1866, 
These deer were supposed to do considerable damage at 
times to farmers’ crops along the Danube, and it had been a time-honoured custom for His Majesty 
the Kaiser to indemnify those whose crops had been supposed to suffer from his deer, though I was 
informed in Vienna that a great deal of it was imaginary; however, it was always paid. But after 
the disasters of 1866, when there was so much ruin and suffering among those who had come 
within the theatre of war, the Emperor shook his head when the annual squeeze for supposed 
damage to crops was brought before him, and he said that if the deer were so expensive from the 
damages they committed to crops they must be killed, as he wanted all his money to help his poor 
subjects who had been such sufferers from war. When those who had annually made a good 
thing from the indemnity heard this, they got alarmed, and begged the deer might be spared; but 
the good Kaiser was inflexible, and though I am sure it must have gone to his heart to have 
destroyed these splendid deer—for he is the best and keenest sportsman anywhere—their death 
warrant was signed, and they were all shot, and their glorious antlers adorn the Imperial stables 
in Vienna, and the shady glades of the Prater shall know them, alas! no more. 

A propos of these claims for indemnity, which are preferred by village communities or indi- 
viduals for presumptive damage caused by deer, Count Harrach told me a good story of what had 
occurred to him near Ischl, soon after the war of 1866. Part of the Harrach property near Ischl 
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had been let for some years to the Kaiser ; annually these presumptive damage demands had bane 

paid without question, but the Harrach family were not at all satisfied that the claims for indem- 

nity were justifiable ; therefore, on resuming possession, all the gamekeepers were summoned, and 

they were told to carefully consider how many watchers and how many dogs each keeper required 

to guarantee the marches of his beat, After due consideration on their part, their estimates 
were brought to the Count, who 


accepted them, and, to be quite rs 


= 


= "SSSR 
sure, added some men and dogs AN, 7 y 
in order to be on the safe side. ; Me W Wy 
He then gave due warning to all k 1 | 
; » } a * Lat: ese | 
his keepers, that if any deer were WEN, ize 
allowed to cross the march and PN aoe Sea TP 
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damage the farmers’ crops, the 
keeper whose march was forced would have to pay the damage done. All were satisfied, matters 
went on well for some little time, when one day came a large demand for indemnity for damage 
done to corn by deer. All the keepers were again summoned, and the Count held a court of 
inquiry on the damaged crops. Yes, sure enough, there was the unquestionable evidence of destroyed 
hanks. Corn trampled under foot and quantities eaten, cloven feet in every direction; but on 
closer examination of the scene of damage cow dung was 
fully at the hoof-prints, they 
and not deer at all, and it was 


found, and on looking care- 
turned out to be young cattle 
at last discovered that the 


own cattle during the night in 


owners had driven in their 
order to make a claim for 
damage done by deer, not being wise enough to see that 
the difference between a deer hoof and a cow’s would be 
easily detected by the knowing ones. No doubt a great deal 
of the presumptive damage paid for .sO Many. years 
was produced in a similar 

Thes Raby «herdv-1s- very 
are a cross with the Han- 
better than their bodies, which 


rumped. I give a sketch of 


way. 
fine, especially its heads. They 
over red deer; their heads are 
are rather short and goose 
several heads which I copied 
from life during the many pleasant visits it has' been my 
Castle. The heads of a long 
usually shot each year, adorn 
the walls of that magnificent eu ak old pile. The head deerkeeper 
there is the son of the head deerkeeper for a great number of years at Windsor, and the com- 
bined lives and experience of these two men regarding red deer extends over nigh one hundred 
years, and it was interesting to discuss the matter with him. 
I also give a sketch from life of the red deer in Sandringham Park, some of which are very 


fine deer, and of a Royal stag from Windsor, which Lord Seafield had in his stud park at 
Balmacaan. 


good fortune to pay at Raby 


succession of master stags, 
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Also (on p. 18) the master stag of Muncaster Park herd, 
which probably represents the wild native deer of those moun- 
tains, and a fine old head at Nostell Priory (Lord St. Oswald), 
found in a Lincolnshire bog. 

The nature and forms of the wild stag of the Highlands 
will be found among the stalking illustrations of the book. 

Woods growing on the slopes of hills facing south afford the 
best shelter for deer in the winter, or on flats sheltered from the 
north and east by hills; there a certain amount of good grass 
is generally to be found, which helps to keep them alive when, 
after the rut, half starved and a bag of bones, they crawl in 
to hide themselves from the biting blasts and violent snow- 


storms of a Highland autumn and winter. Such woods would 


FROM A LINCOLNSHIRE BOG. 


be filled at the end of the year with the deer of the district, while those parts of the country that 
offer no shelter for deer when the weather breaks would be deserted through the winter, as, for 


FROM THE SANDRINGHAM HERD. 
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example, Fannich; and if not penned in by fences or rails, they would wander great distances, 


down to lower and warmer regions, in search of food and shelter. Thus many a noble stag, whose 


F 
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wiles have defied all the stalker’s art during several seasons, at last falls a victim to the farmer's 
slugs. One cannot blame the farmer for slaying the midnight robber of his grain, but) dane 
mourns for the stag thus driven to its own destruction by the pangs of hunger and cold:: 2ike 
Liddar Valley in Kashmir 


same, and worse, takes place 
in the valleys of Kashmir. 
There the barasingh, half 


starved, crawls down __ to 


in the winter of 1884-85 
where I was in the spring - 
1885; and had not Colonel 
St. John, the British Resj- 
dent, managed to get the 
late Maharajah to enact a 


the lower ground near the 
villages; for the deep snow 


above deprives him of food, 


game preservation law 


and the natives, who are no Yep» ——s “ 
G jp FS Ah S\N . . 
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sportsmen, and very hungry We, M Ry, ‘ i nimal would very 
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hundred stags had thus been ee ae in bad weather are greatly 


butchered near Aroo and the requisite to produce good 
deer and horns; and we know, as a fact, that a bad winter and a late spring, with snow, leave 


the deer so impoverished in condition that they have not time to put on proper firm flesh 
and fat by the end of the summer, and their horns on such occasions will not be perfect or 
cleaned of velvet till well on in September. The rut in these years is usually later than 
when the deer have wintered well and put 
on condition early. 

As an instance of the effect that a severe 
climate, absence of shelter, and want of new 
blood may exercise on the size of deer (as 
well as on other native animals), I may cite 
the size of the original breed of deer inhabit- 
ing the western isles of Scotland, such as 
the Lews and Harris. The race of deer found 
in these regions is quite different to that on 


the mainland. They are much smaller, but 


ul they are beautifully formed, and suggest the 
~ ES Na . . 
oe Dy ) I) idea of what the pony is to the horse; they 
FZ : ; : CURIOUS HEAD SHOT IN 
x Giyy Y are in perfect proportion. The leading feature << ian iers 49 ANON 
HAMOND, ESQ. 


eit of their horns is that, though small, they 
A HARRIS HEAD, 

are fully large enough for the size of their 
bodies, are graceful in their lines, and are usually full of well-developed points, with this 
peculiarity often—viz., that the bae point branches from the beam, about halfway between the brow 
and tray points, instead of being close to the brow. I have never seen in any forest on the main- 


land so large a proportion of the stags with heads of ten, eleven, and twelve points, as I remarked 
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in North Harris (Sir E. Scott); it used to be no uncommon thing, a few years ago, for several 
Royals to be shot in one day there. Unless new blood be imported (and, as far as I know, it is 
only of late that this has been done), it is evident there can be no natural introduction of other 
breeds of deer, and the family likeness which can be traced among these deer is probably attribut- 
ablesto this, 

There is not a tree on North Harris, which is much exposed to the wild Atlantic storms; the 
deer, therefore, have no woods to shelter in during winter, but the feed is plentiful and excellent. 
I think there cannot be much doubt that these accidents of climate, affecting the deer for many 


generations, have caused these animals to become smaller than those inhabiting the mainland, 
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I5-POINTER WILD HIGHLAND STAG AT CASTLE GRANT. 


where formerly, at all events, they had shelter in those splendid fir woods, the mighty skeletons of 
whose trees we can trace still in the bogs. But the island deer are the fattest, and by far the best 
venison I ever ate. This being the case, I would not cross this small deer with the big fellows of 
the park and mainland. It will, however, be an interesting point to observe whether the climate 
of South Harris will cause the mainland and English park breeds of deer, introduced by Lord 
Dunmore on his forest there, to become smaller a few generations hence. I think it probable it 
will do so, It is needless to point out that the ponies, cattle, and sheep indigenous to the western 
isles of Scotland are of a much smaller breed than those of the mainland. This has probably 


been brought to pass by some of the same causes as those referred to. 
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In proof, however, that the wild red deer of Scotland, if he has fair play, shelter, anq food 
and is allowed to mature, can become a splendid stag with a fine head of many points, I may ida 
a grand stag in the park at Castle Grant. He was brought as a calf from the Earl of Seafield’s 
forest of Abernethe, on the Cairn Gorm range, and turned loose in the Castle Park, where he 
has been ever since. When I saw him and took his portrait a few years ago, he had then a 
splendid wide head of fifteen points, and was a large and heavy deer. I give a sketch of him as he 
stood with one foot in the air, gazing at me while I sketched him, and quite prepared to come at 
me if the park fence had not prevented him; for he was a ‘bobbery wallah’ at the rut, as we 
should term him in India, and very nearly killed the old keeper some years ago, though he had 
brought him up from calfdom, and fed him ever since he was at the Castle. The beast was attached 
to him, and would follow him about ; but this intimacy was nearly fatal to the keeper. Too much 
familiarity bred contempt, and the stag, no longer having him in fear or awe, attacked him during 
the rut as he was crossing the park. The keeper, thrown down, managed to keep him off by holding 
on to his horns with both best haste, he got some rope 
hands, and shouted for help, 
but no one heard him, and 


no one saw the fearful 


and help, and they managed 
to secure the infuriated beast 
before he had made an end 
of his old friend, who re- 


lated these particulars to 


struggle in progress. ‘This 
went on for some _ time. 
The man was nearly ex- me himself. 
hausted, and felt he could 


not keep off the cruel horns 


A very melancholy in- 
stance of the danger of 
much longer, when  for- keeping tame stags occurred 
on November 17, 1890. 
John MacLennan, who had 


been head stalker of Fannich 


tunately a working man 
crossing the park some dis- 


tance off saw the fight and 


heard his cries. There was Forest for over a quarter of 


: . JOHN M°LENNAN. 
no time to be lost, and making a century, one of the tallest 


and most powerful men I have known in the Highlands, crossed Fannich Loch to the forest of Loch 


Rosque, ez voute to a funeral at Achanault. He took a short cut across a park in which a tame stag 
was kept, which he himself had caught when a calf at Fannich eight years before. What actually 
took place can never be known, but this animal must have attacked him, and he, being totally un- 
armed, was killed by the furious brute. Nothing was known of it for two days and two nights, 
and then attention was called by seeing this wild savage goring the corpse on the ground. The 
doctors stated that he could not have lived twenty minutes after receiving the injuries inflicted by the 
stag, as the jugular was lacerated and the abdomen pierced. Let us earnestly hope so, poor fellow, for 
to be left to die on that cruel hillside in the month of November was a fate too horrible to think 
of; but as the stag had evidently returned to his victim and repeated the deadly attack, it is not easy 
to arrive at any certain conclusion as to when he actually received the coup de grace. By a strange 
coincidence the poor fellow lay dead within five to six hundred yards of his old father’s lodge. 
John MacLennan, with whom I stalked for three seasons, 1886-88, and whom I had known since 1869, 
was the best educated and quite the most intelligent man I ever met in the Highlands ; he had 
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received an excellent education, which he had improved on by extensive reading and careful study. 
No man could write a better letter, and there was no subject, from the Eastern question downwards, 
which he could not discuss with you, and on which he had not gleaned every sort of information 
and formed an intelligent opinion. He had quite an excellent little library of his own. His fate was 
a most melancholy one, and all his old friends were much shocked to hear of it. 

Stags thus brought up by man from calves, and which have become more or less tame, should 
always be kept in a paddock, or destroyed when full grown ; for, having no longer fear of man, 
their nature is, when mad at the rut, to attack him, and a more dangerous beast under such cir- 
cumstances does not exist. 

I have been told another anecdote of a similar nature Some years ago, a stalker at Athol 
was crossing an enclosure in which there was a tame stag. The beast attacked him; he managed 
to seize him by the horns, and, being a powerful fellow, to keep him off for some time, but his strength 
was becoming exhausted, and he felt it must soon be over with him, when he bethought him 
of his dirk, and leaving go with one hand, he managed to draw it. No sooner had he done this 
than the stag left him, and stood looking at him, at bay with his dirk in his hand. After 
remaining at gaze, stamping his fore foot for a short time, he suddenly thought better of it, turned 
round, and trotted away. That stalker was a very lucky man, but having a dirk he would probably 
have been the victor in the long run. Poor MacLennan had not even a knife. 

I saved the life of a black buck in India when young. I found him, when we captured Shah- 
jehanpore, being baited by dogs, and he grew quite tame and a pet; but he became such a ‘ bobbery 
wallah’ when he reached maturity, that I eventually had to kill him. 

The following are the old terms of venerie in England :— 

A young male deer is spoken of as a ca/f at one year old. 
A knobbler, or knobber, or brocket at two years. 

A spire, or pricket, or spayard at three years. 

A staggart at four years. 

A warrantable stag at five. 

After that date in Royal chases he is termed a Hart Royal. 

The female is known as a Azud; she is a calf at one year old. 

Lrocket's sister at two years old. 
A fund at three years old. 

But in Scotland no such technical terms are used. The male is a stag, the female a hind, a 
young stag or hind is a calf for the first year, after that a young stag would be called a ‘staggie,’ 
or ‘jist a wee staggie’ or ‘knobby.’ 

A hind goes with young eight months and a few days as a rule. 

A hind with a calf at her foot is known as a milk hind. 

A hind with no calf is called a yell hind, sometimes a blue hind, from her colour when in 
perfect condition about November. 

The stag is said to ‘roar, though early in the season I have often heard him dark; the hind 
“Danks. Stine calle bleats: 

A stag has four teeth at two years old; six teeth at three; eight teeth at four; and at five he 
has tusks in the upper jaw. 
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The colouring of the red deer family varies much, from the chestnut-brown coat of the Wapiti in 
summer, with his almost black face and belly, and his tawny-coloured coat in winter, to the bright 
dun and light red colour of many of the English and Scotch deer; while the Raby deer, early in 
the season, look almost vermilion on the flanks and ribs from a little distance, the heads and 
bellies being a blue slate colour. The general colour of the red deer of Scotland is some shade 
of brown, dun, or light red, with usually a black line running along the back of the neck from 


the ears to the tail, pencilled with black 


and on either side of 
the rump, where it 
merges into a_ light 
buff colour, which 
sometimes extends, es- 
pecially early in the 
season, to the insides 


of the thighs and legs, 


and dark Markings 
round the orbit and 
lips. They have also a 
curious black Splotch 
on the lower jaw where 
the mouth opens. The 
nostrils and snout are 


black, and wonderfully 


flexible. Though one 


often sees old deer of 


and along the belly. 
They are often marked 


a light colour, stags 


the eyes and_ snout, generally get darker in 
the coat as they get older, and it is commonly observed that a mature stag of a light dun colour 


with buff also round 


IN CONDITION. 


has had something amiss with him, and, if shot, when he is put on the scale he will often be 
found to weigh less than one was justified in thinking he would from the size of his frame. 

As October and the rut approaches, the fine sleek coats of deer become rougher, coarser, and 
darker in colour, and their skulls turn to a sort of ashen grey, while the buff between the haunches 
and round the tail gets deeper in tint and of a dirty tawny. This alteration of colour is, no doubt, 
considerably produced by the stags soiling themselves constantly in black peat bogs to cool the fever 
of their blood, and also to get rid of midges, which 
often, on a hot day, worry them as much as they do 
mankind. It, is, avery .culriotis: sight to. watch “a 
herd, both stags, hinds, and calves, indulging themselves 
in a bog hole of liquid black slime—lying in it, rolling 


over and over in it, and pushing each other out when 
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they were before, they struggle out of the bog 
thickly coated with mud, and are as black as coal. The neck of a stag in good condition 1s 
sleek, slender, and graceful; but when he begins to look after the hinds, the glands of his throat 
swell till the neck looks nearly as large as the body. This ragged ruff, standing out, greatly 
adds to his wild and picturesque beauty. The smell of the stag when in condition and_ before 
he goes after the hinds is sweet, and as pleasant as that emanating from a cow, and a place 
where deer have been lying retains the odour of a cow-house for a long time after they have left 
the ground; but, as soon as he begins the rut, this sweet, cow-like smell disappears, until, as the 
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season advances, the odour he emits is as powerful as that of any old billy-goat or ibex, so 
that when in full rut he is too strong to eat, and should never be allowed to go into the larder. 
The hind, as is well known, is smaller than the stag, and, though more 
slender and graceful, she lacks the majesty of her mate, and is far less 
Stately in her movements; her slots, or hoof, are narrower 
and more pointed than his. Though hinds resemble a stag 
in colour ina general way, they are often much brighter in 
tone—more of a burnt sienna colour, with a black list all 
along the back, from the ears to the tail, and often their 
necks are nearly black. But, in truth, they are of all 
shades, from quite pale fawn colour to a dark brown, their muzzles, bellies, and inside of legs and 
haunches being of a light buff. As already stated, the hind which has a calf is known as a milk 
hind, and in appearance she may be distinguished by the following signs: Her skull looks long 
and lean, and you can distinguish 


all the muscular articulations in 
it; her neck is scraggy; her belly 
is large, and somewhat distended ; 
and she has a ragged appearance. 
A hind without a calf ordinarily 
has a more chubby-shaped skull, 


she looks rounder in her body, 


and her coat is more sleek and VEREATIND 

shiny than that of the milk hind; 

but when you see a number of hinds together, very likely moving, and you cannot be sure to 
which the calves belong, it requires a very experienced eye to select a yell hind for certain. The 


MILK HIND. 


colour of the calves is, more or less, that of their parents, and, when quite young, their coat is 
speckled with white spots. 

Although the red deer are usually of some shade of brown or red, there are exceptions to the 
rule, and as they are sometimes very remarkable, they should be referred to. Many years ago, 
a Duke of Bedford obtained from Germany a curious white red-deer stag, which lived at Woburn; 
he was occasionally very savage and dangerous, and I was told that one rut he killed an old 
woman crossing the park; for that, or other reasons, he was destroyed. Some time afterwards, 
one of the hinds of the Woburn herd produced a white calf, thus throwing back to the white 
departed savage, and from this animal the white deer of Woburn derive. The late Mr. E. 
Ellice of Invergarry had a stag of this breed given him, and two or three of these curious 
brutes lived in a paddock, where I saw them. The stag was not large, nor his head good; in 
colour he was as white as a sheep, with light eyes, in fact ‘an Albino.’ Mr. Arthur Bass obtained 
one and turned it into the stud park; a cross resulted with the red hinds, and I have seen the 
white calf running by the side of its red mother. The stag was a savage, ill-tempered beast. The 
history and breed of these Woburn Albinos can, of course, be traced, but a much more curious thing 
came under my notice some years ago in the forest of Braemore (Sir John Fowler), for as nothing can be 
traced of the animal I saw there, he was a pure /usus nature. The white stags at Invergarry and Glen 
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oich were down towards Fort William, and were in lac The animal I saw was neat 
ae shire, wild on the hill. I was one day stalking with old John Sinclair at Braemore 7 he 
in - ; Ks 


We were solemnly crawling down a very soft black bog, John in font a 

‘thin shot of a herd of deer feeding in front of us. Cautiously John peered is he ‘ 
get bee ‘ne his glass through the heather, he took stock of the situation, and how e _ 
and, are S before we slid round a corner. Suddenly, the old man Save a most y veryone 
as aad exclamation of surprise, quite losing his horthodoy 
usual taciturn gravity, and sliding his glass 


back to me to look, he whispered with 


bogs of Strome. 


glistening eyes in an excited manner, 


‘Why, Cornel, yon is a shtag as white 
as a sheep!’ I thought he was daft, 


but, spying myself, I examined the herd, 


rr (Syl and there, sure enough, standing broad 
EAN 


WG ne side on, was a stag as white as a sheep. 
A SCRATCH. He had a head of eight points, not good, 


for he had not reached his prime. We stalked up to about eighty yards of him, and examined 
him well, but he was so curious that I would not shoot him, so we passed on our way. Sir John 
very properly decided that so singular an animal should be preserved and not killed on his 
ground, and I wrote to my good friend John Henderson, the head man on the adjoining forest 
of Loch Luichart, then let, and begged him not to let him be killed there if he could help it, if 
there should be any gentleman out stalking with him who was bad sportsman enough to try and 
kill so curious a specimen of nature. So John promised me he 
would ‘put up his head’ at the critical moment if it should become 
necessary to save his life from a rifle, and promised to report him 
to his neighbours, and get them also to spare him. The result 
was, his life was spared by all, and he lived and was known 
in all that group of forests for many years, and in time came 
to the position and dignity of a Royal stag; but, foolish beast, 
one winter-time he wandered down towards Polewe, where they 
knew not Joseph, and a poaching shepherd slew him. He had 
once before nearly paid for his wandering tastes with his. life, 
for some tinker fired at him and knocked off one of his horns. 
Some years after that I was again stalking at Braemore, not, | 
regret to say, with dear old Sinclair, who had been retired by 
‘Anno Domini’ on his well-earned laurels, and with the affection 
of all who knew him; but some other person was with me, who, after spying, handed me his glass, 
saying, ‘ Does the Gineral know the white hind?’ On cross-questioning him regarding this lady, who 
was reclining in front of usin the midst of a lot of deer, I was informed as follows :— 

Some time after the discovery of the white stag described above, a white hind suddenly made 
her appearance on the same ground as that whereon the stag had lived and loved for so long: 


She, too, was not to be shot; but she never seemed to leave Braemore and the neighbourhood, ant 
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so in time eLew. into that leary old demon known as ‘an old hind.’ The man then informed me that 
it was next to impossible to get within shot of a herd 


watchful, so leary, and knew her ground so well. 

stalking those she now had under her care, as we shou 
stag we saw there. However, as I wanted to see h 
so impossible of approach as was represented, I deci 
nothing better. I did all I knew, Sparing neither ti 
of a bank, which commanded all approach except to 
However, I so far succeeded that I got up to within 


in which she was, for she was so wise, so 
He concluded by saying it was of no use our 
Id never be able to get a shot at the shootable 
er closer, and also to prove whether she was 
ded to try myself, especially as we could find 
me nor trouble, but she was lying on the top 
windward, and that she had safe in her nose. 


easy shot of er, and was able to get a good 
sight of her. She was a full-grown and beautiful hind, gucte white. 


she had ever had calves, but she was then a dry or yell hind. 
the herd, and I lay there for a good hour. 


I could not ascertain whether 
I could not get a yard nearer to 
Then the others all rose, one by one, and began feeding 
then joined the herd. I bolted 
up to the sky-line smart, 
hoping they might be within 
shot from that point, perhaps 
just feeding beyond. Not a 
bit of it; as soon as she lost 
sight of the ground behind, 
she bustled them forward, well 
out of shot of the sky-line, 


away up wind; all except 
this old guardian; she would 
not stir; and as I could not 
move either backwards or for- 
wards, I had the pleasure of 
verifying the stalker’s  state- 
ment. The whole herd, by 
degrees, fed over the sky-line, 
out of sight; when the last 
had disappeared, but not be- behind which an unseen danger 


fore, she got up leisurely, might and did approach; and 


stretched herself, took a careful on my reaching that point and 


look round, and walked to the 


carefully peering over, I saw 
sky-line, again looked behind PAR aera Pee them on the next ridge, over two 
her to see if all was safe, and hundred yards off, and moving 
away, all their tails on. She had done me. This lady no doubt descended from the white stag I first 
saw, but how he got himself produced no one could ever imagine; he was just a Jusus nature. 
When stalking on the adjoining forest of Fannich in 1886, I carefully collected all the evidence 
I could regarding these white deer from the stalkers and gillies there, who had been on the ground 
for over twenty years, and had known all about these animals. This was the result of my inquiry. 
They confirmed all about the white stag, his life, his loss of a horn, and his untimely fate from 
the shepherd’s gun; then a white calf was seen, which was drowned in its infancy in a flooded 
burn; then came the white Lady of Braemore I have already described, and also a young stag with a 
large white patch on one side of his face; then another white hind, which lived four or five years, and 
was shot accidentally at Dundonnell Forest; finally, the first day I was out in Fannich Forest 
in 1886, I saw the following very curious animal. I was examining some deer lying below me at 
the foot of a rock in Corrie Bheag, when I noticed a hind among them; she was not white like a 
sheep, but was as though her skin were covered with silver threads; she was silver Micaela with a 
faint blush of red on her ribs, a distinct line of black extended from her head to her tail, black 


eyes, black-tipped ears, nose, and hoofs, with a little colouring on the frontlet between her eyes. 
, H 
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She was a very extraordinary and beautiful creature. I often saw her afterwards, and made very 
exact notes of her appearance. The Fannich men were under the impression she was the o/q white 
Lady of Braemore, which was changing her colour and getting red as she got older! (quite against 
all natural probabilities.) On September 2, 1886, I was lying over a herd of some three hundred 
deer in Corrie Mohr, among which lay the Silver Lady of Fannich (as I had named her), on a 
hill-side about two hundred yards from me. I carefully examined her through the powerful glass 
made for me by Mr. Dixey of Bond Street, and | made 
the remark to John MacLennan, the head stalker, that I 
felt sure they were wrong in supposing that the Silver 
Lady and the white hind were the same animal, as the 
Silver Lady was not at all like the hind in shape, colour, 
or age, and the character of her head was also different. 


Soon after this we were stalking at the east end of the 


ground, near the Braemore march. I had sent MacLennan 
to spy a corrie a little further on, not very far from where 
I had originally seen the white hind of Braemore. When he returned he reported he had seen 
three little stags and some hinds, and among them the original white hind, just as white as she 
ever was, and, as I had said, quite different in appearance to the ‘Silver Lady,’ thus setting at 
rest once and for all the question of their identity. The only other peculiarity I have met of this 
kind is the breed of bald-face or white-faced stags, a herd near Windsor, belonging to the late 
Sir Robert Hervey. Originally, no doubt, this deer, like the stag in Scotland with a white side 
to his face, was a Jusus nature, or else a cross between a white and a red deer, till by selection 
and careful breeding the peculiarity was perpetuated. They are very 
fine deer, but I cannot say I admire them. White stags, piebald 
stags, deer with white heads only, and also spotted stags, have 
been known and killed, and placed on record as /us¢ nature, both in 
Scotland and Germany. A white deer is spoken of in James L's reign, 
and in the famous German sporting record of Rydinger the portraits of 
many of these remarkable animals are engraved. Some of them are most 
curious, and, I must add, many have hideous heads. I believe a great 
number of these have been preserved, and may still be seen in a castle 
near Dresden. There have been white stags also at Windsor, probably of a German strain. Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe has the head of one he shot there a few years ago, which had to be killed, as it 
was so fierce and dangerous at the rutting season. As is usual in such cases, he was a fame stag. 

The hind goes in calf, as I have said, from eight to nine months. Asa rule calves are dropped 
in the summer, but the date of birth must, of course, depend on when the hind was served, and 
whether the rut of the previous season was early or late. Usually hinds have but one calf, but I 


have several times seen them with more. Though it is generally the large and most mature stags 


which are first ready for the rut, this is not always the case, as in some years, when there has been 
a bad spring and summer, and the grass and feed has been thrown back, the small stags, which 
commonly remain with the hinds and nursery parties, derive good nourishment in the low and sheltered 


glens with good feed and pasturage, which the ladies take very good care to keep possession of for 
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their families, while the better stags have gone away to the higher ‘stag grounds,’ where the feed is, 
from the bad season, scant and backward. On such occasions it will be usual for the smaller stags 
to ‘clean’ and be ready for the rut sooner than the large stags; but if the feed is good and season 
favourable, the big stags will be the first ready for the rut, and this is usually the case in parks ; 
and I have often seen the smaller stags at Raby running the hinds and in full rut at the end of 
October and in November, when the large stags, having finished the rut, had entirely left the hinds 
some time, and were herded together quite quiet and by themselves. 

It is a vext and open question among Scotch stalkers whether it is the stag or the hind 
which first comes in season, and whether the condition of the first will depend in great measure 
on the last, or vice versd. I have not been able to glean any positive or clear evidence on the 
subject, but it would appear to me that, as the stag does not come in season until he has reached 
his full condition and cleaned his horn, that his being ready for the rut must depend more upon 
his condition than anything else, and that nature probably arranges the period for the hind coming 
in season coincidently with that of the stag; and no doubt some hinds, like the Stags, will be 
more ready for the rut than others. It is clear that some stags are very late. I remember a very 
fine stag I shot quite at the end of the season at Patt in 1889, when all the forest had been in 
full rut for a fortnight and more. He was alone, and his fat quite white and good, and some velvet 
still on one of his horns. Again, at Glendole, I found the same thing, on October 10, 1890; the 
stag was in perfect condition, and evidently had not given a thought to the hinds; he was a large 
and heavy stag over fifteen stone. 


‘A DOMESTIC SQUABBLE.’ 
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THE HORNS OF A STAG 


Bhi HAP part ot tue skull from which the stag’s horn grows is known as the 
‘pillar’; the base of the horn which grows from the pillar is the ‘burr’ or ‘ pearls’ ; 
the ‘beam’ is the total length of the main horn itself. The ‘points’ or ‘tines’ are 
those horns which branch from the beam at an angle. The young horns appear 
after six months, and are termed ‘bossets. At first they are two round buttons 
or knobs, covered by a hairy skin; the second year the horns themselves appear, 
but only straight and single; third year, they may throw out two points, and if the regular develop- 
ment takes place, three points the fourth year; four points the fifth year; and before the sixth 


year is ended there may be six or seven tines on each horn, but no rule can be laid down on this 


subject. In old forest parlance in the South these tines are called—‘the brow,’ the first point just 
above the burr; the ‘bae,’ the second point; the ‘tray, the third point. These tines are a stag’s 
‘rights, while the tines at the upper end of the beam are termed ‘crockets,’ or, if the main beam 
ends in a single point, it is spoken of as an ‘upright’; but these terms are not used in Scotland. 
A Royal stag in Scotland is a stag of twelve points. To be counted a point a Scotch forester holds 
it should be long enough to hang a spy-glass on. But by the old rules referred to above, a stag 
to be a ‘Royal’ must have all his * rights, viz. brow, bae, and tray, and three crockets on each 
horn. In Germany, however, I am informed that by their rules of venerie, if a stag has a head 
of six tines on one horn, and five or less on the other, he is termed a stag of ‘odd twelve’; if a 
head of five points on one horn, aad less on the other, he is a stag of ‘odd ten,’ and so on. 
But to be considered a ‘ Royal stag’ by their forest rules he must have a head with all his rights, 
and not only three crockets at top, but also a hollow ‘cup’ large and deep enough to hold a glass 
of wine. This rule shows how different the formation of the wild Scotch head is to the German; 
the beam and crockets of the German stag are much straighter and more perpendicular, and these 
top tines usually form a cup at their base; the regular head of the Highlands rarely does, but the 
crockets branch off wildly from the beam itself, and especially the back tine often shoots off at 
nearly a right angle. 

In parks or woods where there is plenty of good winter grazing and_ shelter, and where the 
breed of the stags has not been changed, no doubt the age of a young stag may be more or less 
judged of from the growth of his horn. But you could not rely on such evidence as positive, and 
if new blood has been introduced into a herd kept in confinement it may entirely alter the character 
of the heads in a few years. An instance of this may be found in the deer of Lord Bagot’s park, 
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where, many years ago, new blood was introduced in the following manner :—A wandering stag, 
a stranger, made his appearance in the neighbourhood, and was hunted by a pack of hounds. 
Hard pressed, he leapt the park railings and took sanctuary with the Bagot herd. There he was 
allowed to remain. After some years, during which he crossed with the Bagot deer, the former 
horn of the herd became entirely changed, and a head of the same character as that of the stranger 
was introduced. Many of these heads have been carefully preserved, and were shown me some 
years ago by the agent, and testify to this fact! 

The same result may be traced in parts of Scotland where a well-known blood and form of 
head has been crossed with the wild deer of the place. I have seen this at Applecross (Lord 
Middleton) among descendants of the Thorold Park stags, which were introduced by the late 
Lord Middleton. Again, in Langwell Forest, there used to be a peculiar class of head on 
deer descended from a famous large stag at which no one could ever get a shot for many 
years, known by the name of ‘Cookie’; he was killed, I believe, in 1878. The following, I 
think, is also strong evidence of this family likeness in stags’ horns. Kinlochewe Forest, one 
of the oldest deer forests in Scotland, on Loch Maree (Sir Kenneth Mackenzie), has always held 
a number of the Caberschloch or goat-horned Stags (a head described later on). Kinlochewe is not 
far from Fannich Forest, where I stalked daily during the seasons of 86, ’87, and ’88. I was 
astonished at the number of deer I saw there with this class of head. One day, in a herd of 
seven stags, I counted no less than five Cabers all together, from a splendid big fellow, which 
I slew a few days later, to a three-year-old. I never saw such a thing before or since. I think 
it goes far to prove two things: ist, that a heavy Caberschloch lords it over other stags, and is 
master Over a more numerous harem than they usually are, from the fact that so large a number 
of calves in a particular district are born after their image. 2ndly, 
that a particular class or form of horn in the father is likely to be 
reproduced in his calves. I also found a great number of Cabers among 
the large herds of stags roaming between Caen Lochan, Glendole, and 
Invercauld Forests on the Grampians; but as very many of them were 


small, mean beasts, I am inclined to think some of these were caused 


by the deer having been injured and going back, or from there being 


A REMARKABLE CABER-HEAD FROM 


too many beasts on the ground, and therefore lack of proper nourishment. bet NAS olen en . 
As a rule, however, this form of head, though occasionally found 
in other forests—especially those surrounding Kinlochewe and Fannich—is not commonly met with. 
It is a fact, however, that no reliance can be placed on the points of a stag’s head as indicating his 
age on the wild mountain ranges of Scotland, for the points and the forms of the horn vary 
infinitely there; and though they may follow peculiar lines, as described, and may thus afford reliable 
evidence of their breed, you could not say from any growth of his horns the age of a developed 
stag; though there are, however, indications by which the experienced eye may judge whether a 
beast is a young or an old stag—such as the general size or form of his head, his skull, his colour, 
slot, or general appearance; but if full grown this is more difficult. There are some who deem 
the circumference of the pillar below the burr may be accepted as an evidence as to whether a 
stag is improving or ‘going back,’ but I do not think it can be relied on. 

The following are the heads which are commonly found in Scotland. A very usual head is a 


I 
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stag of six or eight points, viz, brow, tray, and upright, or brow, bae, tray, and upright, [f full 
grown, this stag is not likely ever to have crockets at the upper end of the beam. The natural head 
at Glendole is a pointer of this kind, and is often seen on very large deer. There is a Class of 
eight-pointer which never grows more than brow, tray, and a large fork at the top; such heads are 
sometimes found on very heavy deer. The largest stag I ever saw on the hill was such an eight- 
pointer; he was a Balmacaan stag. He was called ‘Peter the Great,’ and his portrait will be found 
further on; he weighed over twenty-one stone! A head of ten tines is very often a stag coming 
on, which may, if he lives, grow a Royal head, or even more; or he may be a stag ‘going back’ 
and losing points, either from age, injury, or bad wintering. Then there is a head already spoken 
of, viz., the Caberschloch, or goat horn, sometimes also spoken of as the whip horn, or lyre head ; 
such a head is entirely devoid of any rights or crockets, except the brows, which are often short. 
But many of these heads are without any point, and look like an antelope’s horns. Of these J have 
some specimens, but I am inclined to think that these last horns, as they are usually found on 
ill-grown beasts, indicate that the stag has been injured in some way. 

But a large Caberschloch, and I have known a good many, is a grand beast, and often grows 
very heavy, and is master of all the stags in the herd. This may be accounted for apart from his 
weight and strength, which brow points together quietly, 
| ND and by a little twist of 
their heads to one side they 
firmly hold the horns of the 
other; when, thus locked, 
they begin to push and 
shove, never letting go 
RES AEN their hold of the  other’s 
SOS ahr ee «= head. When doing this 


are, of course, important 
factors in a Highland duel. 
Anyone who has _ watched 
deer on the hill will have 
noticed that before the rut 
begins, when they have 
cleaned their horns, stags 


will fence with each other 


in mere play: they fit their A FENCING MATCH. you can watch the whole 
fence and see what takes place, but when they are in savage earnest, when it is war and not 
parade, they go full tilt at each other with a crash, and you can hear the rattle and crashing 
of horns together at a great distance, as each combatant strives to seize the head of the other 
to hold him, or shifts his hold to parry the counter-thrust of his enemy. The aggressor, if 
foiled, will strive then to unlock himself, and make a fresh attack, but he who is on his defence 
strives to hold him fast; then comes the pushing and struggling, neither daring to relax their 
hold for a second lest the foe should run within his guard and stab him. When getting 
exhausted, and well locked, they may often lose their feet and roll over and over; but so long as 
they can hold their adversary they will not part, and woe betide the craven or weaker vessel who 
first lets go; for at the moment when he tries to turn and flee, he usually exposes his flank, and 
then is his enemy’s chance, and if he is sharp enough, he may stab the fugitive to the heart. 
A powerful Caberschloch, such as I refer to, having neither bae nor tray points, has nothing he can 
be held by, and is a very slippery customer to fight with; his adversary, indeed, has a precious bad 
chance in such a duel, unless he is a very large and heavy deer, and can run him in and overpower 
him at once. This is why a large Caber is so commonly the ‘master stag.’ A one-horned stag (if 
a heavy one), and I have known several, is often as dangerous a foe as a Caber for the same reasons. 
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I remember some winters ago I found in Bretton Park, near Wakefield, the two master fallow 
bucks of the herd lying stiff and stark, with their horns so locked together that we could not part 
them, they had become fixed tight, and fought till quite done and faint, when they fell with their 
noses in a puddle of water two inches deep and were thus suffocated. A similar instance occurred 
in Bushey Park in 1880. 

Another curious record of this may be seen in the Belvedere Museum at Vienna. There can 
be seen part of the skeletons of two very large German stags locked in death in the same way. 
At the time this mortal combat took place there was an acorn lying on the ground on which their 
heads fell. A century or two must have passed away, but the acorn germinated and grew a 
mighty monarch of the forest, entirely surrounding these combatants with its enormous trunk, so 
that you see the two animals locked together and embedded in the middle of the tree! 


WOUNDED OR INJORED STAGS 


If a stag has been wounded or seriously injured, so that he has wintered badly, and is unable 
to regain his proper condition from want of food, or from pain and suffering, his horn will be 
greatly affected the next year when he grows his new head, and it may happen that the horn will 
always suffer from it. It commonly occurs that such a stag will not clean his head at all the 


following year, or if he does, very late, and may lose both size of beam and points as well; or he 


wea 


Curious horn shown me at Injured Caber, Glendole. Fantastic Caber, Glendole. Malformation ( probably from 


Snowie’s, Inverness. znjury) Glendole, 


SOME MALFORMED HEADS OF SCOTLAND. 


may produce some strange, fantastic head. I give a few sketches taken from nature of some of 
these fantastic horns as examples. 

I remember wounding a Royal stag some years ago at Loch Luichart. I broke his fore leg 
at the shoulder. Having no dog with me I never succeeded in getting up to him to finish him 
before dark, and so lost him. The wound was not mortal, it had shattered the bone; he 
recovered and lived for several years after, but he always had a stiff joint. The first year he never 
shed his velvet, and dropped a point from his royal head; the second year he cleaned, but never 
regained his royal head, or even a good one again. The Amoor stag at the Zoo (Luhdorf stag) 
got inflammation of the lungs in November 1885; they could not cure him during the awful 
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winter which followed, and they had to destroy the poor brute in the spring of 1886. I saw him 
just before his death; he was a bag of bones, but, strange to say, had grown a very large head and 
points. But the horns were narrow, nearly meeting at the crockets, and attenuated as compared 
with his splendid head when in health. The points, though long, were deformed—the ends turning 
up or down like hooks. As an instance of how a bad winter may affect stags’ horns, I remember 
seeing a pair of shed horns from the late Mr. Thistlethwayte’s forest of Mamore; they belonged to 
a well-known stag. The winter had been fearfully severe, and these horns, though fine in shape, 
and spread, and points, were thin and attenuated. The next year was a good winter, and he grew 
a splendid pair of antlers; they were exactly like the thin shed ones, only they were thick and 
rough and twice the size. He was killed that year, and the two pairs of horns preserved—an 
interesting record. It is believed that a-stag which gets injured in his generative organs, either 
accidentally or by operation, will never shed his horns if he has any at the time; or if the injury 
should have occurred when he had no horns, he will not grow new horns afterwards. But there 


are exceptions to this, in cases where the injury may have only been partial, Sir John Fowler 
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MALFORMED HEAD. FANTASTIC HEAD. 


Probably result of a wound, Glendole. Probably caused from injury when the horn was in velvet 
and soft, Glendole. 


gave me a curious instance of this, which came under his own observation at Braemore Forest in 
1890. He killed a fair stag in excellent larder condition near the middle of October—quite at the 
end of the season: he had his horn still encased in velvet, but the velvet was quite tough and 
hard. On examination he was found to have been injured in his generative organs; whenever this 
occurred he must have been in velvet, but had never cleaned or shed his horn afterwards. It was 
objected, that had this been an old injury the stag would have worn away the velvet; but I, on the 
contrary, think that it occurred before his horn was mature beneath, so that he never shed it, and 
the velvet dried up, and became hard like leather; certainly the velvet will remain on a horn not 
quite mature after death, as I have one, and it is quite dry and hard, as this is stated to have 
been. 

The stag sheds his horns annually. The larger stags generally lose them before the smaller 
ones, and I found the same thing took place with the barasingh in Kashmir. Climate and food, 
again, greatly influence the shedding of horns; for instance, the red stag at the Zoo had nearly 
completed his head in 1891 by mid April; Davis's deer (from China) had a complete head, though 
in velvet, at that time; while the wapiti only had a button, The barasingh would hardly have 
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shed his horns by the end of April, and the Highland red deer, 


so before the month of April, so that it is evident that a cold climate with scant food retards the 
shedding of the horn, while good shelter and nourishing food, such as the Zoo stag enjoys, 


accelerate the change. Both horns are rarely shed at the same time, which accounts for a pair 
of shed horns so seldom being found together. 


as the old ones are cast. 


in a state of nature, rarely does 


The new horns commence forming again as soon 


They are said to take from sixteen to eighteen weeks to grow. When 
they first sprout from the pillars they look like mushrooms 


, and are covered with a soft velvet skin, 
the colour of moleskin. 


This covering is charged with vessels; as long as the horn beneath is 
growing and soft it is very tender and easily injured. Nature has given 


it as a protection for the soft immature horn, and to convey blood and 
nourishment through the vessels to the growing horn. When completed the 
velvet gradually hardens, and the blood-vessels dry up; then it shrivels, 
irritation ensues, and the stag very quickly rubs the dry covering off against 
trees, or stones, or in the bog. The Stag is then said to be ‘cleaned.’ 
The horn when first clean is quite white, and the points generally rather soft 
and liable to injury; blood can be traced here and there, and often strips 
of the dried velvet hang about the horn for some little time. A good head, however, speedily 
becomes of a rich brown colour, in some cases almost black, with smooth ivory-like tips to the tines, 
which are very sharp. When a stag is ‘clean,’ he is in his prime condition. A good, strong, 
well-nourished horn should be quite rough, looking like the shell of a walnut; it is rougher at its 
base than higher up the beam, the roughness representing where the canals and blood-vessels ran 
while nourishing the horn during its formation. When poor and starving, the stag has lost his 
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‘head,’ and while the new horns were growing he has been in a 
ceaseless state of suffering, tenderness, and inflammation ; then, when 
the new horn has developed, the drying of the velvet has constantly 
caused him worry and irritation, and he is pestered by insects; but 
when he is clean at last, he becomes fat, sleek, and comfortable from 


the warmer weather and good nourishing spring and summer grass. 


AN Bie He now leaves the stuffy, close fir-woods or sheltered glens and the 
ly 2 ge io y . : : ° 

eRe dere) old rank grass, overrun and soiled by hinds and their nurseries, 
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\\) Ae Ce where he has had to drag out a wretched existence during the bitter 


AT REST, winter months, and, associating with stags only, he roams off to the 

highest hilltops, where the grass is young and sweet. Here the 

flies and midges are less tormenting than below, and the air is cool and fresh. Or, if a grand old 
stag, he may go off alone, or perhaps with his little toady stag, and hide himself in some lofty and 
secure retreat, ‘where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest, far away up in 
the wildest cloud-capped peaks of the mountain-tops, lying close all day, and only coming out of 
his stronghold at night, when none can see him. Then he feeds on the hillside, and waters himself, 
using his client the toady as a watch-dog. But, poor fellow, this dignified repose is not for long; 
his very condition and robust health begin to produce the effects intended by nature, as the season 


now approaches when he has to carry out the mandate ‘to increase and multiply.’ 


A CHALLENGE. 
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THE ROL 


mame? LIE first evidence of the rut is the stag’s desire for female society; and fine stags 
which have not been seen before that season, or, if seen, were keeping company 
with stags only, may now be observed consorting with hinds. The first change 
in the stag’s appearance is that the glands of his throat and his neck begin to 
swell and thicken, the hair grows long, coarse, and bristling ; he becomes restless. 
If he has not his hinds close at hand, or has been driven out bya stag stronger 
than himself, he will travel away, if he can, long distances in search of hinds. He becomes quarrel- 
some with other stags, and dominance of his animal lust. 
will not go with them. He is ‘a Z See oe His passions take away all 
constantly rolling in bogs, and : appetite for food, and he is 


all this rapidly increases, es- never quiet anywhere for five 


pecially if the weather should minutes together, but goes 


grow frosty and wild, till at running with a succession of 
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bellowing and roaring in the another, driving them here, 
chasing them there, in his insane jealousy and anxiety to move them from the neighbourhood of any 
other stag, then rushing off, bellowing, full gallop after any outside stag which may have approached 
the ladies of his harem; that accomplished, he bolts off in another direction after another stag which 


last he becomes a savage beast, grunts from one hind to 


may have tried to ‘cut in’ while he was chasing the first; and so it goes on—it is ceaseless. He gets 
little or no sleep, little or next to nothing to eat, so that this great, fat, sleek fellow of yesterday will, 
in a week or ten days, have become a bag of bones, tucked up and as herring-gutted as any grey- 
hound. His shining, sleek coat will have become dishevelled, ragged, bog-stained, and filthy. His 
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trim, slender neck will have become swollen, and looking as thick as his body, his sweet cow-like 
odour will have disappeared, and he will smell like an ibex. But this is the time to note the wild 
animal obeying his strange instincts, ruled by his wild passions, and carrying out the dictates of 
nature. Nothing can be more interesting to the lover of natural 
history. A big black ‘ Royal’ you may have observed lording it over 
the district for several days, eloping with all the matrons and maidens 
one after the other, forcing them to join his own harem wolens volens, 
while their lords have either had to fight a duel in self-defence and 
for wounded honour, or bolt for their bare lives, and then have to 
content themselves with hanging about on the outskirts of this 
Highland society on the chance of a turn of luck in their favour. 
When this Blue Beard has enjoyed himself 
to the top of his bent, and a reign of 
terror has been established in his domes- 
tic circle, weary with his ceaseless exercise, 


his scanty food, and the violence of his 


animal passions, he may have laid down 

EXHAUSTED NATURE. to recruit exhausted nature. Suddenly Poaaned Grn Haase ae 

a tremendous roar is heard close by, and 

soon after appears another big stag over a neighbouring sky-line. He has scented the battle from 
afar, or may be he has been beaten and driven out from his own hinds by a bigger stag, and here, 
perhaps, he hopes to compensate himself. Up jumps the exhausted Mormon, and fairly howling 
with rage, makes for this new pretender to his marital throne. Then may ensue curious scenes, 
one or two of which I have described in this book in the proper place. The bully and_ victor 
of many fights may in his turn be conquered by the interloper, and ignominiously driven out from 
his own herd, which the master stag then takes possession of, drilling it after his own fashion. 
As ladies proverbially admire the strongest and love variety, they quietly acquiesce in this change 
of lords. It may often happen, when the master stag, worn out with his exertions, has been 
snatching a few minutes of ‘troubled repose,’ that some favoured young suitor slips up quietly from 
behind a knobby close by, whence he has been anxiously watching for his chance, and urges 
his suit to some frisky matron with so much successful ardour, that she, looking round to see if 
old Blue Beard is still fast asleep, and finding all safe, assents to the seductions of her young 
lover, and off they skedaddle together, ‘over the hill and far away.’ After a little our master 
stag begins to be again alive to the pleasures of this life, and stretching his neck, wakes up. 
He looks round to see if his harem be all safe; at once he misses his favourite. Up he jumps 
with the roar of an angry bull, rushes to where she was, has the wind of the runaways in a 
minute, and off he goes full gallop in pursuit, making the moor and hills re-echo with his 
wrath. Now is the time; now the chance for the hangers-on and the toadies, which may have 
been seen on all the rising hillocks surrounding the herd. In they rush, without any false 
modesty or the least hesitation, where just before angels had feared to tread, and a general 
state of amorous skrimmage and laxity of propriety ensues, ending, as usual, in might being 


right, and the strongest succeeding to empire, until, at all events, the return home of the 
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cas stag, when there will at once be a general flight of all these mashers, and empire 
again be restored. 

As stags are constantly fighting at this season, I have often been the witness of many a fierce 
duel, and a fight between two large stags well matched is a magnificent spectacle. 

Landseer has given us a consecutive illustrated history of these episodes incident to Highland 
courtship in his beautiful pictures of ‘The Challenge, ‘None but the Brave deserve the Fair,’ ‘ Night,’ 
and ‘Morning.’ Nothing can be more admirable than the poetry of these two last pictures. In 
‘Night’ he indicates the approach of darkness and death, the close of light and life. The black 
wintry storm we know so well in the Highlands during the rutting season comes howling and hissing 
across the loch lashed by it into furious harmony with the wild struggle of brute passion represented. 
While ‘ Morning’ suggests to the imagination all that has taken place till darkness fell on the scene, 
and death wrapped her sable wings over that living struggling pair. Their mad fury and the 
raging of the elements are alike ended—all is now still—while nature lies hushed, calm, and cold 
in the presence of death. The crisp keen atmosphere of early dawn on the hill is perfectly rendered, 
and how true to nature is the cautious, stealthy approach of the Highland fox, carefully examining 
the bodies of the slain, that he may see if he can safely commence the spoiling of the dead! The 
hungry hawk, too, speeding up the wind, completes the picture of death on a Highland battle-field. 
I have often seen the picture of ‘None but the Brave deserve the Fair’ in real life, under slightly 
different surroundings; and, at the risk of being considered presumptuous, I have given sketches 
from nature of some of those scenes of a similar character which I have witnessed from time to 
time during the last twenty-two years. 

It was on October 8, 1873, at Balmacaan, that Sandy Stewart, John Macdonald, with the deer- 
hounds and I, started early from the house to stalk. It was a glorious morning, a brilliant sun 
lit up the scenery; the beautiful turquoise-blue shadows on the distant hills, and the gaudy 
autumnal carpet of many coloured mosses and grasses in the foreground, made up a picture not to 
be forgotten. We had not gone far into the forest, along the course of the Coilty river, when we 
spied two large herds of deer on Carnavan face and the flats near the river below. There were 
two well-known Royal stags among these deer, which had fallen out over the eternal cause of 
quarrel—‘the female.’ They had had a short set-to; but, afraid of what might happen from the 
number of mashers which surrounded their respective harems while they were engaged in settling 
their differences, they had now separated, and were both raising up their voices in praises to 
Hymen, each doing his level best to drive out from the family circle the numerous candidates 
for Royal alliances which had cut in during their duel. This was, however, not a very easy matter, 
and caused them much violent exercise and clamour. One was a stag well known as the ‘ Yellow 
Royal’ from his colour; a very good stag he was, but the other—known as the ‘ King of Carnavan _— 
was even better; he had a beautiful wild Royal head, the back tines of his crockets going feathering 
back inwards at right angles to the beam. There were several other good beasts in this company. 
I stalked His Majesty of Carnavan. It was a difficult stalk, as we were commanded from above, 
and the whole place swarmed with hinds in every direction, with roving Lotharios on the outskirts 
of society seeking what they might devour, and how they might get up a flirtation with one of 
these court beauties on the sly. Fortune, however, favoured us, and we crawled to behind a ridge 


some three hundred yards from our stag. There we lay and waited on him. He was very attentive 
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to A hind es would have nothing to say to him, and ran clean away at last from his impor- 
tunity—wheeling to her right, she passed within one hundred and fifty yards of us, the stag after 


; : 
her. When he reached another ridge just opposite to us, about one hundred and thirty yards off, he 
stopped for a second, and gave a little roar. 


: Now was my chance, and taking him off my elbows, I 
shot him through the heart: 


with a tremendous spring into the air, which left no doubt as to where 
he was struck, he bolted as hard as his legs could carry him towards the pony path, about eighty 
yards off. ‘That's right, me poor feller, Says Sandy. ‘Ye'll jist be so gude as to carry yer venison, 
may be, to yon pownie path.’ Just as he said this, the stag, with a falter and a stumble, fell stone 
dead, and actually on the path; so, signalling for the ‘pownie,’ not far off, we hoisted the Royal up, 
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SHOT THROUGH THE HEART. 


and sent him home dy zoon—a good beginning of a day’s sport. His head now decorates the stair- 
case at Balmacaan. Away went all the deer at the shot; they scampered up the hill face to our 
right—such a scrimmaging, and cutting in and out, and skirmishing; such grunting, roaring, and 
Swearing, as were never heard before on that secluded spot. The Yellow Royal, however, managed 
to keep his court to himself, leaving that of his defunct cousin to be broken up and divided amongst 
the younger candidates. I immediately stalked the Yellow Royal, and was getting on very 
well, and in another five minutes should have had a fair chance at him, when the hinds carried 
him off. In my foolish impatience I tried a long snap shot at some two hundred yards, and naturally 


I ‘missed clean, and for ever after this stag was called the Yellow ‘Cornel’; he lived for some 
iE 
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two years, when one evening Reidhaven, who had been out stalking, came into dinner announcing 
that he had had a long chance in the dusk, and had killed the ‘ Yellow Colonel.’ 

The preliminaries of some of these duels between stags are very curious to watch when they 
are pretty well matched in size and weight, and a little doubtful about bringing affairs to the ‘ordeal 
by combat.’ 

On October 7, 1880, I went stalking at Balmacaan on the south beat; the morning had 
proved unlucky, and we had not succeeded in doing that which we wanted to do; passing over the 
shoulder of Meal Fourvanie and climbing Glashven Vor, we suddenly found ourselves in presence 
of two herds of deer on the north-west shoulder. There was one very nice Royal, very fat, and in 
prime condition still, which ruled over the larger herd, while above and beyond him an eleven- 
pointer was manoeuvring his family; he was bigger in frame, with a less good head, and a good 
deal more vwu than the Royal, and therefore in better fighting trim. The first herd was so 
scattered, and there were so many second-class stags hovering about all round, very much in our 
way, that we could not manage to crawl in within shot of the Royal in any direction; so getting 
into a cairn of stones we determined to ‘wait on him,’ hoping he would sooner or later come 
and drive away the smaller stags near us. But we had to wait a precious long time before any 
such movement took place. It was, however, very amusing to watch the progress of events. The 
Royal was quiet, the eleven-pointer full of swagger and abuse. As a commencement to ulterior 
operations, he removed his family and impedimenta over the sky-line well out of sight, and then 
drove clear away all the smaller stags, which might trouble his hinds while he was carrying on war 
in his enemy’s country. He took them away to such a distance, and we heard his voice getting so 
faint, that we came to the conclusion that he must have gone away altogether; still there was 
a hind or two left as sentinels on a distant sky-line. The Royal seemed satisfied and lay down 
between his hinds and the other herd. He had not been reposing any length of time when his 
ladies began feeding away from him in our direction, and soon after a young stag made approaches 
to those who had wandered nearest to us. Up jumped the Royal and drove the offender away. 
We hoped he was coming on towards us; but though the small stag and another came on, the 
big fellow stopped out of shot, and looked back to see if the rest of his family were safe. 
At this moment a tremendous roar was heard just beyond the sky-line, and out bounced 
the eleven-pointer, which had evidently returned to gather in the sentinel hinds left to watch 
his rear, and deeming his own herd was now safe from roving pretenders, he had returned to 
try and drive away the Royal, and add his hinds to his own following. He tried to rush and 
cut off those which were nearest to him, grunting vociferously; but the Royal dashed back to 
protect them in a minute, and, tearing up the moss with his horns, took up a position between 
his own family and the assailant. There they stood, squaring up to each other like two boxers, 
and roaring out their mutual defiance. 

The eleven-pointer tried to dodge to one side and get past his antagonist, but was quickly 
foiled in the attempt; then both began a solemn march, in slow time, towards us. They moved 
side by side, parallel to each other, and within striking distance ; from time to time they halted, 
squared up face to face, grunting and bellowing, but neither touching the other; then they moved 
on again as before, each trying to secure the vantage ground of the enemy. I got ready, for 
they seemed as though they would march up to our hiding place; but no, again they halted, 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN THE ROYAL AND 10-POINTER. 
THE ROYAL WINS, 
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roaring louder than ever, and working themselves up to sufficient fury for the fight. They 


struck the ground with their fore hoofs, they pawed up the moss and grass, they rent up the bog 
with their horns, throwing up the earth in the air; 


then they tossed up their shaggy necks, and 
shook their armed heads till we thought the momen 


3 t of attack must have arrived. Suddenly 
the eleven-pointer made a twist round and bounced back at full speed, trying to cut into the 


Royal party from which he had drawn their master, the Royal, a long distance by this strategical 
march. The Royal followed him as hard as he could go, and succeeded in driving him out; then 
both disappeared bellowing into a hollow beyond the hinds which was out of our sight. 

Now we heard the sounds of war, the fierce grunting, the clashing of hard horns, and the 
grinding and struggling. All this lasted some little time, when out leapt the Royal in ‘full flight.’ 
The eleven-pointer had thrashed him, and he soon disappeared over the hill and we saw him 
no more, while the victor drove off the Royal family, prisoners of war, to form part of his own 
harem. 

So my stalk and my chance were over. It was now getting dusk, and I wended my way 
homewards, and succeeded, in the shadows of evening, in getting up to and killing a fair beast 
above me on the sky-line. 

It was the last day of the season of 1875. At Balmacaan I had been sent to the south 
beat, with MacMillan as stalker; from previous winds we expected to find the ground full of 
deer; but no, not a skin did we find till we reached Glashven Vor. On reaching the top and 
peering over, we beheld a beautiful sight below us: flat bogs, intersected by mountain streams 
stretched to the Invermoriston march and Alsigh burn in front of us: the lofty and bold outline 
of Meal Fourvanie reared its ragged crest to our left, and the hills rising from Loch Ness and 
Ruskish wood, further on, descended by rocky ridges one below the other, to the flat bogs ; these 
flats were literally covered with deer—no wonder we had not found any elsewhere, for the whole 
forest seemed collected together here as for a grand parade and review. It was not difficult to 
at once pick out the two master stags of the company, for they were conspicuous enough, looking 
very black from the mud baths they had been indulging in, and double the size of anything else 
about them. One was a good Royal stag, the other a great ten-pointer with a wild fork on the 
top; there was not much to choose between the two, but I fancied the Royal head most, and as he 
was nearest, and seemed to be on the more favourable ground to stalk in, I decided to go after 
him. We therefore made a flank movement, south; we were sliding along quite flat on our bellies 
through the soft bog, and getting on very well, when a troop of hinds and their calves, being driven 
our way, approached and began to feed between us and the Royal, and then (hang them! for they are 
always in the way) laid down, thus locking.the door in our faces, while our stag went off in pursuit 
of pleasure a quarter of a mile away, in the opposite direction. It was, therefore, impossible to 
get within shot of him that way, and as time was getting on, we determined to slip back out of 
position, and then try to stalk him from the north—the wind was blowing from the east, so we 
had to make a long détour, crossing part of Glashven Vor—thus getting to the other side of the herd, 
hoping to ‘come in’ from that direction. Hardly had we begun our new operation, when to our 
disgust the Royal turned back, and went very nearly to where he had been before, south. As we 
had no time to return—for it was by this time past 3 p.m.—I decided on trying the ten-pointer, 
which was now on my side of the herd, and though much hemmed in by trash and little stags, 
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was notwithstanding to be got at with great care and some trouble. We were gradually approaching 
on our bellies, and were already out of his sight, when suddenly a shootable stag, driven out 
by our ten-pointer, ran straight up to us from below. We could not conceal Ourselves, as we 
were crawling over a bare flat, and as he must be on the top of us in a minute or two, 
and then most inevitably put off the whole herd, I determined that I would, at al] events, try and 
slay him, fawte de mieux, for thus spoiling my sport, as, if he became venison, the herd would 
be less put off by the mere shot than by his bolting back in his terror after seeing us, and ap- 
nouncing to them our presence. I was so exposed that I was induced in the hurry of the moment 
to do that which I always condemn, and making MacMillan lie flat, I shot from behind him, off his 
back, as the stag ran up into sight; but it wouldn't do—the heaving of his body from breathing, and 
the stag being near, both helped to put the bullet too high, and it went over his Shoulder, ‘ missed 
clean. I need not say what the result was: away went my friend back to the herd, and the next 
sight that met our view was the whole mass of deer in full flight towards the Invermoriston march, 
I felt very small: I was cramped, wet, and knee-sore after my long crawl, and sitting up scratched 
my head in sore perplexity, muttering to myself, ‘Well, I’m hanged! fancy missing that! serve me 
right for not adhering to my principles!’ while that brute MacMillan improved my temper by 
calmly saying, ‘Weel then, thot’s jist a peetie!’ the while 
eee ee ee A gazing with a blank stare at the beast’s haunches as he 

| Ror os s =. oe disappeared over the ridge in a great hurry. 
oes. We then squatted down in the bog, and watched the 
herd through our glasses for ten minutes, making up our 
minds that the season of 1875 was over. They went off 
in a dense body for about half a mile or more towards the 
March burn. ‘Heavens! what has happened?’ we both 
exclaimed, as we saw the whole of the deer scatter to the 
right and left as though a shell had burst in their midst. 
Then we beheld the two master stags I had been stalking 
hard at it, fighting, and a ‘battle royal’ truly it turned out to be; and I have never Seen, nor 
indeed have I ever heard of, so fierce and prolonged a fight between two red deer before or since. 
The whole herd was doing gallery, and grouped round the combatants on the surrounding 
ridges ; it was a beautiful sight, and in some ways recalled Landseer’s beautiful picture, ‘ None 
but the Brave deserve the Fair.’ All the deer were evidently intensely excited, and their deep 
interest in the struggle going on absorbed their whole attention to such an extent. that they 
took no sort of notice of our further movements. ‘Ah, Donald,’ said I, ‘what a pity we are 
not at yon bank at this moment! If I could only manage to get within shot from there; it 
can't be more than three hundred yards off!’ ‘Ah, thin,’ replies cool Donald, ‘they be too far 
awa, Cornel, whatayver; yd nae be oop in time, whin they'd be doon. Na’, na’, ye couldna’ 
do it.’ ‘Well, Donald, we certainly shan’t do anything by squatting here,’ I replied; ‘nothing 
venture, nothing have, so come along; and let us try what can be done; they are all so occupied 
watching the fight that I believe we may be able to get over the flats in their sight.’ So up we 
jumped, and away we went over the bog, three men and two deerhounds, all fully in their view. 


It certainly was heavy travelling, and as it is the pace which kills, we found ourselves well pumped 
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by the time we reached the friendly protection of the bank already referred to, which was about 
three hundred yards from the field of battle. Here we hid while I got my wind, for I had to shoot. 
The fight had now been in progress, by Donald’s watch, about half an hour, and it had not 
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IT IS THE PACE THAT KILLS. 


ceased for a minute. Round and round they went, pivoting on their locked horns as a centre; then 
back again they whirled, pushing and shoving; then, shifting their hold with a jerk and a clash, 
trying to break the enemy’s grip or guard, over and over into the soft yielding bog-holes they rolled ; 
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‘HERE WE HID.’ 


then up again, still locked, shoving and struggling as one or the other got the vantage ground or 

better footing; but neither hero showed the slightest signs of faltering or giving in. I had now got 

my wind, and, taking my rifle and stalking stick, I ran in boldly across the open towards the com- 
M 
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batants, in the sight of the surrounding herd: not a beast took the slightest notice of me’ all ae 
wrapped up in watching the progress of the tournament. How much nearer they might have alone 
me to approach I cannot say; for when I got to 160 yards of the combatants, I sat down. I fe, that 
to go nearer would be to tempt fortune, as they had now been fighting 
so long that one might throw up the sponge at any moment, or 
the spectators might take alarm and bolt, though this last con- 
tingency did not distress me at all, except so far as it might have 
alarmed the duellists; besides, I must admit that I was blown 
and deemed it expedient to steady myself before taking the “ive 
I therefore established my battery on a convenient bank, and, being 
in position, waited on events, long shot though it was, Nearly 
another quarter of an hour had by this time elapsed, and 


they had been at it now for three-quarters of an hour, but | 


could see no signs of either giving in. So continuous and 
CROSSING THE OPEN. shifting was the struggle that they never for a second gave me 
a chance to interfere by firing. 

Suddenly the ten-pointer disengaged himself by a quick movement to the rear, always, 
however, keeping his front to the Royal. When he had space to wheel he turned like lightning 
and bolted for dear life; but he need not have troubled himself, his adversary was fully as dead 
beat as himself, and had no more go left in him. Moreover, the Royal had been partially disarmed 
by the ten-pointer during this protracted struggle, and had 
had both his bae points broken off short at the beam, which 
I found afterwards on the field of battle. 

The victorious Royal being in no condition to follow up 


his victory by pursuit, he remained content with the honours 


of war, and as his enemy bolted, leaving him master of the ea 
field, he stretched out his swollen neck and uttered a small Sa 


pzean of victory—it was his last! for now my chance had come. 
Taking him very carefully off my stick, I shot him dead where 
he stood—comeé corpo cadde. 

I did not stop even to look at him, but at once bolted off after the ten-pointer, who had gone 
to lie down and soil himself in a bog-hole on the top of a rising ground a few hundred yards 
from the scene of the duel, quite unable to follow the herd, which as soon as I fired had made 
off full tilt, I had already got up close to him, and was at the foot 
of the knobby, whence I could just see the tips of his big forks as he 
wallowed in the mud; in another minute I should have got my shot, 
but ‘Diis aliter visum,’ and I had the disappointment of seeing him 
pick himself up, refreshed by his bath, and bolt off after the herd, to be 

ae Aer ene lord of all he surveyed, never even giving me his haunch to shoot at. 

I then returned to my dead stag. He was a fine beast, indeed, and worth 
all my trouble and work. Run as he was, he weighed 16 st. 7 lbs. Lord Seafield gave me 
his head, and I had it set up by my good friend McLeay of Inverness. I have it now—a 
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fitting souvenir of the best and longest fight I ever saw or heard of, and more prized still as a gift 
from the dear Earl who is gone. 

The only other fight at all approaching this last for fury and duration was one between two 
large fallow bucks in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. Seeing what was taking place, I galloped up to 
within fifty yards of the combat, and watched every turn of it. I took out my watch, and timed 
the combatants. I watched them fighting for half an hour, and they had been at it some time before I 
saw them. Towards the close, neither showing any signs of giving in, a third large buck came march- 
ing up with his snout in the air and grunting in the peculiar way fallow do at their rut. Slowly and 
deliberately he approached, for all the world like a policeman coming up to stop a row in the streets. 
He stalked solemnly past me, and commenced walking round the fight. ‘What on earth are you going 
to be at?’ said I to myself. ‘Hang me if I don’t think you are for spoiling sport and charging into 
them!’ On he went solemn and slow, round and round, diminishing his circle each turn, grunting 
all the time, till he was quite close to the fighters; then, without the slightest sign of what he was 
going to do, he made a sudden plunging dart into the flank of the two duellists, who were tightly 
locked by the head. The result was instantaneous: his charge broke off the horn of the white buck 
short at his skull, and he was thus disarmed and powerless; shaking his head as though in pain, the 
one-horned beast fled across the plain and disappeared. But the policeman at once turned on the other 
combatant, the black buck, and took up the struggle where he had so rudely broken it off. But, though 
the black fellow fought on nobly to the bitter end, he had no chance against the untired vigour of 
this new foe; so, after making a good fight of it, finding himself being worsted, he turned tail and fled 
across the fifteen acres to the ditch of the Hibernian School, the policeman full tilt after him. Quite 
exhausted, the fugitive lay down in the puddles of water at the bottom of the ditch, while the constable 
viciously attacked the poor brute as he lay powerless. I thought it was now time to interfere, so I 
galloped after them to prevent murder! I just arrived in time, and, jumping off my horse, whipped off 
the policeman. I have kept the horn broken off by the charge as a memento of this remarkable fight. 

On the last day of the season of 1880 I went stalking on the north side of Balmacaan. I 
had not been able to get up to deer during the day, and was travelling homewards, towards Glen 
Urquhart. The moon was up, and it was almost as bright as day; we heard sounds of roaring 
outside Shewglie Wood, but it was too distant and the hour too late to go to see what it was. 
Suddenly we heard a clashing of arms close tous. I ran up to the edge of the wood to my right, and 
saw a scrimmage going on between two stags—one a very nice deer, and wery littl egone> in 
condition ; he had a beautiful, even, basket-shaped head, upright in the beam. He was the better 
stag, and so drove off the other. He stood a tempting shot at about seventy yards off, broadside. 
I could not resist trying him—the last shot of the season—so, taking him very carefully, for it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the sights, bright moonlight though it was, I fired and shot 
him dead. He was the last stag I ever killed in Balmacaan Forest, and this was the last shot I 
ever fired there. I have kept his head, a melancholy memorial of the last of the many happy 
days spent in that forest. 

I was much amused at a scene I witnessed at quite the end of the season of 1888 at Fannich, 
in the Fuerthol Corrie. We wanted to get a shot at a small stag in good larder condition lying 
outside two herds of hinds, watching for an opportunity to cut in; there were two others with 


him, all doing gallery. Beyond them were two black stags cased in mud from soiling themselves, 
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and run to skeletons; they had no bellies at all to speak of, and their voices were quite hoarse from 
their ceaseless bellowing. Poor McLennan was with me, and we watched the scene for some time. 
The ‘idea’ of this war game was as follows: each of these stags wanted to wrest his foeman’s hinds 
from him: one was better than the other, and every now and then one of the hinds of the Weaker 
fellow managed to dodge by her lord, in spite of all his violent efforts to cut her off, and joined 
the group belonging to the more powerful stag. Meanwhile the two masters skirmished, bellowed, 
and tried to dodge round the other. ‘Well, John,’ said I, ‘Dll bet you that the whole of those 
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A DISTURBANCE IN THE FUERTHOL CORRIE, 


hinds to the left will eventually go over to the big fellow, and one by one;’ they all did, till the 
weaker of the two had not one female left to console himself with. I never saw a stag in such 
a furious rage. Turning round to see what he could go at, he spied the three innocent little 
spectators lying down, not very far off; uttering loud cries, he went straight at them, and drove 
them all away—thus, of course, spoiling my sport. Above is a sketch of the scene. 

Having given the various episodes of a stag’s life, I will close this chapter with an 


illustrated summary of a stag’s career. 
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Weary of winter shelter, hinds, nurseries, and flies, he betakes himself to higher and purer scenes, 
and enjoys undisturbed the society of his male Sriends. 


NO. 2.—THE BACHELOR. 


fis horns being matured and cleaned, and his body vigorous and fat, male society palls 


on him; so, betaking himself to the rocky peaks of the mountain-top, he there hides 
himself, and contemplates matrimony. 


NO. 4.—HIGHLAND COURTSHIP. 


He follows his nose, and is led inlo the blandishments of female society. 
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NO. 5.—THE COQUE?TTE OF THE GLEN. 


He ventures to address hts attentions to a comely maiden, but being 
somewhat rough and urgent in his courtship, she snubs him. 


NO. 3.—CELIBACY IN TEMPTATION. 


Dame Nature strews erotic poison in the grass of the glen. 


NO. 6.—HIGHLAND FLIRTATION. 


She refuses to listen to him, and leads him a nice dance. 
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NO. 7.—MARRIED AND SETTLED. 


By patience, and strength of body and will, he forms a circle of lady admirers, 
and reigns monarch of all he surveys. 
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NO. 8.—‘NON V’E ROSA SENZA SPINA’ 


He finds polygamy a troublesome institution, entailing much watchfulness and very active exercise. He tries to preserve the chastity 
of his ladies, and drives out the mashers and mosquitoes of Highland society. 


No. 9 (see Plate opposite p. 23). 


But he finds by Nature's law that might makes right, and that those who wish to enjoy possession must have power to hold. 


NO. 10 (see Plate opposite p. 23). 


The miserable remains of an ill-spent life:— starved, cold, and wretched, he vainly strives to find a few blades of grass above the deep 
snow to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
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A CRITICAL MANCEUVRE., 
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THINK my brother sportsmen will agree with me that deer-stalkers as a class are 
among the best mannered and most agreeable of men. After a long and varied 
experience, I can truly say that (with some rare exceptions) I have none but 
pleasant recollections of them. Living among gentlemen, and associating with 
them constantly on the hill, they contract their manners and mode of speaking, 
and are civil, obliging, and respectful; ever anxious to show you good sport, 
they are ready to overlook your blunders, and rarely show their keen disappointment when you 
are unfortunate and make a disgraceful ‘muss.’ I have passed some of the most agreeable 
hours of my life in their company, and for many of them I shall always retain a sincere regard. 
That it has sometimes been one’s bad luck to come across an ill-conditioned, insolent fellow, 
I will admit; but he is quite the exception. Such fellows have no business to be employed to 
go out stalking with gentlemen, considering the intimate relations usually existing between 
sportsmen and their stalkers. Of course there must be some black sheep in every fold; but, on 
looking back through a long life, I do not think I have known any class of men with so few 
among them; and when I have been unfortunate enough to come across such, I have invariably 
found that they had not even the redeeming point of being good at their trade, but, on the 
contrary, their stalking was as ‘coarse’ and as bad as their manners. When one finds out such 
men, the best course to pursue is to decline stalking with them again; for a stalker of the 
kind I refer to can, if he chooses, spoil your sport at the most critical moment, and indeed is 
pretty sure to do it. A stalker has frequent opportunities of making or marring your pleasure 
on the hill. My poor friend, Wm. Bromley Davenport, the author of that admirably written 
book ‘ Sport,’ describes a malevolent stalker to the life: the fellow who takes you up to a good 
stag which he does not intend you should shoot, and purposely puts it off by raising his head, or 
by some other dodge well known, at the critical moment, just as you are about to shoot, and he 
knows you cannot see what he does; he then probably turns round and reviles you for having put 


the stag off yourself, thus adding insult to injury. 
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There is an abominable offence committed by a certain class of stalker when he is perr 
to do it; but I do not believe, as a general rule, that his master is aware of its being do 
all good sportsmen would, I am sure, join with me in utterly condemning it, and would prey 
its occurrence if it came to their knowledge. The offence I refer to is this: it is wel] kno 
that, if deer get the wind of a man, they will run up wind, especially if they do not see the man 


whose wind has reached them, or if they see men on a sky-line some way off they will as a p 


and give their wind down into the ground where their neighbour's deer are lying, knowing full 
well the deer will take the wind and cross the march into their own ground. Sometimes when 
stalking deer on one’s own forest this cannot be avoided, and to this I do not refer; but I am 


‘A STAG PUT OFS. 


sorry to say there are places where this offence is systematically performed whenever the wind 
enables it to be done. One cannot condemn such unsportsmanlike conduct too severely, and if I 
caught a servant of mine doing such a thing to one of my neighbours, I would discharge him 
on the spot. 

A first-rate deer-stalker in these days is a vava avis. He requires a combination of numerous 
natural gifts with great knowledge and experience: he should have activity and sound health, keen eye- 
sight, taciturnity, coolness and nerve, and presence of mind under all circumstances, with caution and 
patience added to decision at the proper moment—a good eye for ground too, and good judgment. 
Added to these natural gifts, he should possess a perfect knowledge, gained by practical experience, 
of deer and their habits; know what can be done in sight of deer and how to do it, and also 
know that which is impossible to be done under any circumstances, and which therefore ought 
not to be attempted; he should be a fair shot with a rifle, and, lastly, have agreeable manners 
and civility. 


Should a deer have been wounded, a stalker should know how to treat it according to the 
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just at the moment when he requires all his wits and nerves about him. This is the sort of thin 
which ately if the stalker is close to the ‘rifle’ over deer, especially if the stalker sees the a 
and the ‘rifle’ has not yet made him out, or has selected a different one to that which ™ 
Stalker deems the) best ——" Look there, to the leit; that’s tle best stag, whatayver ; yd better 
tak’ him noo—there! noo he gies yer his broadside; quick noo—shoot, shoot, shoot !’ 

Whenever that sort of thing has occurred to me, which of course it has in the years that are 
gone, as it has to most of us, I have put down the rifle quite quietly, turned round to the excited 
stalker, and whispered, ‘When you have done talking, it will be soon enough for me to think of 
shooting. Be silent.’ If I have found myself with a new stalker who did not know me or my 
ways, I have always said to him before we began to stalk, ‘When you have spied deer, show 
them to me and explain your intended stalk before we start. Let there be not one word spoken 
when we approach the deer; let me finish the stalk myself, for one man can get in where two will 
fail. Do not touch my hammers or stops on any account whatever: when once the rifle is in 
my hands do not uttcr a word; it is then my business.’ We then 
always understood each other, and had no confusion later, 

My worthy friend Chisholm (Lochiel’s head forester at Achna- 
carry) religiously adhered to the golden rule of silence after handing 
the rifle to his gentleman. He used to say to me, in his solemn 
way, ‘that he jist thought, when once a sportsman was in the 
presence of deer and the rifle in his hand, waiting for the shot, 


he had quite as much as ever he could manage without his being 


talked to. It has happened to me once or twice, years ago, 

— when in this position, to seek his opinion; but no, not one 

pret a word or sign could I get out of him; he would lie just 
a 


pee 


Py tay a behind me, motionless as a statue, with his dark eyes fixed on 
shal ‘XN the deer, and his face and lips quite white from suppressed 
excitement. Chisholm was one of the best and keenest stalkers 
I have known, one of the old school, besides being an agreeable companion on the hill, 
full of experience, observation, and quaint original ideas and sayings—‘ Chisholmania,’ as we used 
to call them. He was brought up in a famous method by a gentleman who knew the noble art 
of the stalker thoroughly, Major Inghe, a man well known and loved by all the stalkers and 
gillies of the West. 

Chisholm used to say that every day he went to the ‘hill’ he found he had something new 
to learn, and laid up a fresh store of experience and observation. One day when discussing the 
endless variety of stalking, and how the brutes never did the same thing twice alike, he wound 
up, solemnly shaking his head, with, ‘Ah yes, Cornel, indeed, I niver goes to the huli but them 
shtags sinds me to college!’ 

This careful daily observation is what makes a man an efficient stalker, if he has the natural 
gifts to start with. Chisholm’s grief and sorrow, and occasionally openly spoken-out indignation, 
if an old friend, from whom he had looked for better things, missed disgracefully, or shot his 
beast badly, was always an extra sting to the unfortunate ‘rifle’; but the delight of his dark face, 
and actions, if the thing came off successfully, greatly added to the pleasure one felt at a good 
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nature of the wound, and how best to follow and track Ite 


ground, he should thoroughly understand the use ( 
and use a tracker, 


should running dogs be used on his 
not the abuse) of deerhounds, and how to train 
Every stalker should study and know the details of the ground under his charge, and the winds 
ts of the corries on it, under all circumstances and states of the atmosphere. 
is often the case, is put on ground quite new and unknown to him, you will 
soon discover what his natural gifts are, if he has the qualifications of a really good stalker; for a 
quick eye, and general knowledge of using ground and circumventing deer with experience and 
judgment, will enable him to overcome the great difficulties of a strange country, and the special 
local ways and habits of the deer there. It is the business of a stalker, when sent to the hill with 
a sportsman he does not know, perhaps young and inexperienced or out of condition and not able 
to travel over bad ground quickly, to learn the capabilities of this gentleman; he should be 
careful not to outwalk him, or push him, unless speed is required (which is sometimes the case), 
but should adapt his pace to that of his companion. He should be especially careful not to 
hurry his ‘rifle’ at the close of a stalk, when approaching the place where he proposes he should 
take his shot, but bring him up as quietly as possible; for he should never lose sight of the fact 
that it is the gentleman who has to shoot, and if he brings him up in a hurried manner and blown, 
it ds =probable the stalk will end in a ‘muss.’ All) conversation should be avoided, and there should 
be mo excitement when approaching deer—a very common fault. Folk little realise how acute the 
hearing power of a deer is: not a word should be spoken within one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards, if it can be avoided, but, if requisite, any communication should be whispered 
into the ear of the person addressed. It is, therefore, advisable for a stalker as soon as he has 
spied his deer, and made up his mind how he will approach him, to take the sportsman into his 
confidence while yet afar off (which, I am sorry to Say, is often not done), and he should make the 


‘rifle’ see the deer himself, and the ground they are on, and, if possible, it is well for the sportsman 


and false air curren 
But when a man, as 


to be shown the stag he is recommended to shoot at, and the second best, if more than one. 
Lhe stalker should then show the gentleman, if a stranger on the ground, how he proposes to work 
out the stalk, and should explain the necessity of silence when near the deer, If possible, he should 
let the ‘rifle’ again spy the deer when nearer in the course of the stalk. Having brought his ‘rifle’ 
to the point whence he wishes him to shoot, he should get him forward, or alongside him, and be 
careful that he can see the stag to be shot from the spot in which he places him—this is sometimes 
neglected, and the stalker is in the place where the ‘rifle’ ought to be. He then hands him the rifle, 
the hammers of which should be locked safe, and the unlocking or cocking left to the sportsman himself; 
the business of the stalker should then be considered over, and he should decline to open his lips 
again, if it can be avoided. The sportsman is the responsible person from the time he has received 
the rifle; if, however, he is young and inexperienced, the stalker will, of course, have to adapt 
such conditions to circumstances; but if his ‘rifle’ is an old hand, who knows his business, it is 
much better for the sport and all concerned for the stalker to leave the gentleman to take up and 
finish the stalk himself, and let him select his own point to shoot from, and settle all things for 
himself. Then there is no call for conversation between the stalker and his ‘rifle’ at the critical 
moment, and nothing to distract his attention or to flurry him. Conversations which excitable stalkers 
are apt to fall into are often fatal to the shot, and put out the ‘rifle’ and distract his attention 
O 
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string, or he would have run on the blood, like a hound, and lifting his heaq would h 
) ‘ : a 
Glled the whole glen with his melody; while on the string he was safe and hunted Mute, But i 
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struggling and straining, and dragging at the man holding him in leash, greatly fatigued 
fo) 


well as the man, and it was quite as much as the gillie could do to hold him when { 


z . : ; nN 
was hot. But Lassie required no such check, and so tired neither herself t 
nor 


him, as 


anyone else when tracking. 

The following were among the best stalkers I have met during these tweaien 
two years of sport: first and foremost was John Henderson, a native of Glen 
Quoich, once a stalker with Mr. E. Ellice, then with Lady Louisa Ashburton 
at Loch Luichart Forest in Ross-shire; it was there I first met him in 1869—at 
which time he had only just come to this forest. But it was Casy to see what 
wonderful natural qualities he possessed as a stalker from the manner in which 


he stalked in this very difficult and perfectly unknown ground; his excellent 


fet £ ; 
' dAendersan til 


eyes, his exceeding caution, making every yard good before he committed himself to a forward moves 
ment; the great nerve and decision he showed in making, when requisite, the most daring stalks, 
but scamping nothing ; his patience, and vast knowledge of the nature and habits of deer. When 
later he had a perfect acquaintance with the grounds, he certainly was never surpassed by any stalker 
I have ever known; and it passed as a proverb among his numerous friends and admirers that, if 
John Henderson once spied a stag, and commenced to stalk him, you might, as far as it depended 
on him, feel sure he would give you a shot at him. This entire confidence in his abilities and 
knowledge greatly increased the pleasure of stalking with him. Added to this, he was the most 
respectful and agreeable companion on the hill. He subsequently returned to his native place in Glen 
Quoich, when Mr. Arthur Bass (now Lord Burton) first rented those shootings, 
and where he has been ever since, and lucky is his Lordship to have him. 

Then there was John Macdonald, a native of Invermoriston, whom I first met 
as a young stalker at Lord Tweedmouth’s sheep ground of Afaric. He at once 
impressed you as a man who was a born stalker, as indeed he was; for he never 
went through the drudgery of a gillie, but, his natural gifts indicating he was 
by nature a stalker, he began the duties of one when 
quite a lad, and he has earned the good will and ap- Jahn Macao Nase 
proval of many employers and friends. He is, besides, 
very clever and careful in bringing up young deer by hand, and _ taking 
charge of a stud park, and has recently had wonderful success in this line 
at Loch Luichart Forest, where he was headman at the time when Lady 
Ashburton formed her breeding establishment there, to which I have 
already referred in a previous chapter. John is now headman at 
Kinlochewe. 

Old Kennedy of Gusachan, headman to Lord Tweedmouth for a great 
many years, has had a great reputation, and justly so; but he was an old man, at the end of his 


service, when I first met him, and his sight was failing—yet, crippled as he thus was, he very soon 
showed himself a thorough stalker. 


Oy, 
Kennedy -Gusaclian 


In like manner old Macaulay, headman to the late Sir E. Scott at North Harris, had in his 
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shot; or, to use one of his delightfully expressive ways of putting it, when I had tried some very 


risky shot, ‘Ah thin, Cornel, that was a daring shot, whatayver.’ If the deer were only wounded 
and got away into the dense undergrowth and woods of the old forest, then came out Chisholm’s 
great knowledge and experience. He has always had a famous tracker trained by himself, and 
the quiet patience with which he would plod out the track of the wounded beast through the deep 
bog and high grass of these primzeval woods was worth seeing: silent as a sphinx, with his teeth 
close set, and his earnest face, he was a study in himself. Suddenly he would stop, and 
slowly turning his head to me, would silently point in front with a fierce smile of triumph on 
his close-shaved mouth. Coming quietly up to him, one would catch a glimpse of a russet jacket, 
or the white tips of a horn, among the thick heather and débris, 
perhaps quite motionless, and requiring a hawk eye indeed to 
pick it up in such cover, for it looked like a branch of a tree or a 
bank of brown moss. Chisholm’s face was as calm as a mask, except 
that grim smile of success; but as soon as the crack of the finish- 


ing shot was heard, and the hanging smoke slowly cleared away, and 


we could see the struggles of the dying beast, and his waving horn Pe of 
in the grass, then his face became perfectly radiant. Quick as Pipa verry i 
thought, the blade of his stalking knife was in the stag’s heart, 
and all was over; for Chisholm, with his experience, knew too 
well that one can never be sure of a beast if he falls to the shot 
till the knife is in. 

I cannot leave him without a word anent his two most famous 
trackers, Bismarck and Lassie. I give two sketches of the former, 
asleep and awake. 

Bismarck was a lemon and white otter hound, a regular 
character; his trackings are history in the wild hills of Lochiel’s 
country. He certainly was an invaluable dog, as a tracker in 
the deep fir woods of Glen Mealy and Loch Arkaig; he would 
in a wonderful way puzzle out the blood over streams, bogs and 
through holes, in which a wounded stag, though close to him, could hide himself. ‘Why on 
earth do you call your dog “ Bismarck”?’ said I one day to Chisholm. ‘Ah thin, Cornel,’ he 


replied, with a profound look of wisdom, ‘ye see ‘tis jist his richt 


name, whatayver, for isn’t he as wise as ever Bismarck was?’ Poor 
dog, uno Domini took him at last, and he was succeeded by a 
clever little black and white collie bitch called Lassie. It was the 
prettiest thing in the world to see Chisholm stalking up to a beast, 
and the little bitch close beside him, following all his motions; when 
he crawled she crawled; when he went flat, she crouched close to the 
ground; when he walked upright, so did she; if told to lie down by a 
sign, there she would stop till she was called. She wanted no string 
when on the track, or at any other time; she was perfectly trustworthy, and as quiet as a little 


mouse; such an animal when stalking is invaluable. Now Bismarck could not be let go off his 
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nature of the old school of stalkers; whereas now, in those forests where there are plenty of deer 
the younger men have become more careless from the almost certainty of being able to find ottee 
deer, even if those you are after should be put off. And toa skilled sportsman who has been taught 
his business in the old school, much of the modern system is very coarse and poor bad Stalking 
and he is naturally disgusted at seeing his chance at qa fine Stag oss 
from a want of proper care and patience, and still more indignant is he 
when the flippant young stalker replies to his remonstrances by an off. 
hand remark, ‘that he couldna waste time, and that, maybe, they’d soon 
find more deer, whatayver.’ 

There are, now-a-days, when so many are sent out Stalking, ag 
number of young gentlemen who, though not sportsmen in the real 
sense of that term, think it the correct thing 
to go out stalking if they get the chance; 


they are probably quite ignorant of the matter, 

oe ee and take no real interest in the pursuit. <A 
deer is a deer to them, and provided he has a horn on his head, they ask 
nothing further; their one idea appears to be to loose off their rifle at 
something. Such gentlemen cannot realise the fun of crawling down a 


burn, or sliding through soft bog-holes, or lying for an hour or two on 


a wet moss, to ensure getting a shot at some noble stag; consequently they 
encourage a young stalker, who may not have been educated in a strict ALAN MACLAREN, 
school, to scamp and hurry his work, which gets him into bad habits, and soon spoils him. But, 
thank God and St. Hubert! this class of gunner soon tails off from the pursuit of the red deer: 
it is too much for him and his patience; he don’t see the fun of it, poor fellow! ‘It's not good 
enough, you know.’ 

I have noticed that the old school exhibit more keenness and ardour in the exercise of their 
functions as stalkers; they seem to consider everything in the way of sport, other than stalking, 
as poor, bad amusement, and hardly worthy the attention of a really serious sportsman. Roe, 
hinds, fallow, anything, in short, less than the mighty stag, they designate, with an indescribable 
sneer, as ‘trash.’ The greatest admission in favour of any other sport I ever heard one of this class 
of men make was one day when he had accompanied his master to the Lochy river to watch him 
fish for salmon. He sat on the bank looking on in a sort of half-contemptuous silence for some 
time; but the fisherman was in luck that day, for there had been a spate, and the fish were 
running up and rising freely near the Macomo falls (not far from the spot where John Bright, 
who was devoted to salmon-fishing, fell into the river, and would have been certainly drowned had he 
not been gaffed out by Lord Abinger’s fisherman, who, being an uncompromising Tory, regretted to 
me afterwards that he had saved him). As he saw these lovely silvery monsters of the deep disporting 
themselves in the copper-coloured torrent as it came rushing down the boil from the pool below 
the falls, little by little our man warmed up, and became more excited and interested in the sport, 
until at last, when he saw his master well into a good salmon, and that after a long and doubtful 
struggle with him he had conquered, and the king of fish, straight run from the sea, lay glittering 
in his silver armour on the bank, he could no longer restrain his feelings, and gave vent to the 
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gh stalker of the old school, whose motto seemed to be, 
His son Fred was second stalker. 
hool w 


‘Dare all things, scamp nothing,’ 
Another stalker of the old SC 


as Murdoch Graeme, of Applecross, an old and valued 
servant of the Lords Middleton. 


Below is a sketch of him telling John Stuart (a very good man 
one of his humorous Stories while 
(which it never did); he was one of the few wags I ever met among my 
Highland friends, and used to keep all the gillies in fits of laughter with 


also) waiting for a mist to clear away 


EI. \ Gaelic jokes, 

a Sy, ALE eye Ie caus ous Irish Secretary (and, as I sincerely hope oe 
Bec predict out —Piime Minister of the future), has a very good man at his 
Ly} ol} he LLL Ww Forest of Strath Conon—Dugald Campbell '—and, moreover, one of the finest 
Lf Yl yy and best looking men I have ever seen in the 

OES Highlands; he descends from an old stalking 


zs family in Lord Lovat’s service, well known in 
Glen Strath Farrar. 1 have met several of them 
~ ~ and stalked with them, and some of the rising 
Ri. iY generation promise to keep up the character of 
|) the family as good stalkers. There were two 
excellent men besides my good friend Chisholm 
at Achnacarry, when I first stalked there many 
years ago. One, Fraser, who was the head keeper, 
and one of the very few men in Scotland who broke 
grouse dogs well. The second was old MacLaren, 
who stalked the north side; he had several sons, all of whom have turned out very well; one 
succeeded his father at the old man’s death—Alan was his name. 

To these may be added old Miller of Afaric—another pupil of Major Inghe’s, who had been a 
famous stalker in his day—and Colin Mackenzie, second stalker, now head man at Loch Luichart 
(see on pp. 54 and 55 for sketches of the These and many others (but I have no 
foregoing); Willie Campbell, stalker at 
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more space to refer to them) are among 
Locheil’s ; and Willie McLennan, once the best men I have met. 
in my service at Fannich, and now head There is no comparison, to wed 
mind, between the method and care of 
the old school of stalkers and the 


moder, and: it a not -diffedlt to 


man at Mamore Forest, brother of the 


poor fellow who was killed by the stag 


at Loch Rosque in 1891; he is sure to . os 
get on, for he is a good stalker, keen, slorvi Wersndaag account for the former’s coe s 
intelligent, and a pleasant fellow as well. The older a have generally learnt their 
business under the more adverse surroundings of the earlier days of stalking, when deer were scarce, 
and often stalked on sheep grounds, where extra care and patience were required to oeeene the 
difficulties, as, if a stag were found under such circumstances, you een the whole day, if needs 
be, to make sure of him; for the stalker knew, if he were put off, it was not probable you would 
have another chance that day: so that great care, patience, and perseverance came to be the second 


1h e was not in the MS., but Mr. Balfour has no doubt that this is the stalker referred to.—£dztor. 
e nam ” 7 
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as deer stalking; however, he took no notice of their want of reverence. Presently, a stab agg 
found, and the three began to stalk him. During this awesome moment, one of these ribald youths 
who was behind, played some practical joke on the other, and set them both laughing, The old ee 
caught him, and seeing they were treating it all as a good joke, he got up in great wrath, ities 
closing the stalk, and shouldering the rifle, he turned on his heel and walked Straight home, indig- 
nantly rebuking the young gentlemen who had had so little sense of propriety as to tury a stalk 
into a joke with ‘Av yer want to plaie, yer’d bether gang awa hame, and plaie wid mee childer, 
and there left them. But they are generally wonderfully patient under the most trying circum. 
stances, though some of the best of them cannot help showing their disappointment after some first- 
class chance has been disgracefully missed by the rifle; and what wonder? A good anecdote js 
told of a noble foreigner who was the guest, a few years back, of a certain Duke of this realm; he 
had swaggered a great deal over his fondness for deer shooting, and how he never missed, &¢,, 
&c., and felt sure he was going to do wonderful things in his Grace's forest, to which he was sent 
the next morning. The head forester, a man of much repute, had orders to give hima chance at 
the best stag possible. The stag was found, and a very successful stalk gave the Sportsman an easy 
chance; but he missed the stag clean. The stalker managed to keep his temper the first time, but 
when he did the same thing a second time, his wrath and contempt could no longer be contained, 
and shouldering the rifle he turned on his heel and trudged homewards, leaving his blundering 
foreigner to follow or not as he pleased, ejaculating several times, ‘Weel thun, thart jist maks 
mee seeck!’ But a stalker may surely be pardoned when one remembers what a state of excite- 
ment and despair the gentleman gets into sometimes on missing a stag. Chisholm had some very 
amusing stories of some of our old friends, who alas! are now gone, when they missed badly ; how 
they hurled their rifle on to the ground in their rage and disappointment, dashed their caps away, 
dancing and stamping, and using unparliamentary language, and vowing nothing should ever induce 
them to stalk or shoot again; all of which goes to show what intense excitement there is in the sport. 

It is at a moment when a deer which is being stalked catches the stalker unawares that you 
will be able to judge of his nerve. Deer are stupid animals in one way—viz. if an object is 
perfectly motionless they will stare at it, unable to make out what it is, and will even stalk up to 
it quite close before they understand. If a stalker is worthy his name, when thus caught he will 
not attempt to stir or hide himself, but will remain exactly in the position, however uncomfortable, 
in which he was when ‘caught’; and sometimes one is thus fixed in very painful poses. But he who 
stirs 1s lost; whereas, if you have the power of remaining motion- 
less, a deer will often, after staring at you for some time, put down 
its head again and go on feeding; but ‘gare!’ for they may often 
do this to see if the strange object they cannot make out will 
move, and if they look up again, which they are pretty sure to do, 
and find the thing has changed its position, they will be off in a 
minute. A stalker, therefore, should be very cautious not to 
move or wag his head when looking at deer over a stone OF 
banks; and when once raised, it should not be turned round, but his eyes only should turn. 
Some men have not nerve enough when they suddenly find deer looking at them, or are ‘caught,’ 


to keep their head perfectly still, but duck or bob it, as though a bullet was passing overhead ; 
this is fatal. 


‘OFF IN A MINUTE.’ 
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following soliloquy : ‘Weel thin, I’m jist a thinkun Sorman Fushen be nae bid spoort [but, feeling 
it would never do for a deer-stalker to express such a sentiment as was spontaneously rising to 
his lips, quite unqualified, he added, checking himself], whtn the fush be a taken, whatayver.’ 
Their excitement when after deer is often veiled under a dignified silence and solemnity of manner, 
and they seem to consider it would 
be unbecoming to smile or joke at 
the critical moment of a stalk, or 
move a muscle in the presence of 
a stag. There is a story told of a 
stalker of great reputation, who has 


now retired from the scene of his SAAN \ RO 
1 . * | i IITS 
5 2 ESSE 
past glory in Inverness-shire, as OT \ Ws 
follows. It took place some years SN WES NY 


ago, and In those earlier days — COLIN MACKENZIE OF LOCH LUICHART. 


commonly stalked in the native 

garb, the kilt (not a very comfortable dress wherein to slide down a wet bog on acold day, or over 
burnt heather sticks, or where midges abound, and it is apt to flap about in the wind and put off 
deer). Our hero had made a difficult stalk, and had brought his sportsman up to within sight of the 
stag, which was lying down, and as they could not advance further, all laid down in the heather 
and waited on the stag; the stalker was lying extended flat in front, the gentleman behind him, and 
behind the gentleman lay the gillie, also a veteran stalker. The stalker lay still as a statue, with his 
eyes fixed on the deer before them; nothing would have induced him to turn his head. There was 
a strong wind blowing from east to west, in gusts, which every now and again blew the skirt of 
his kilt about; this he could not see himself, but the grim old gillie behind saw it, and was 
apparently much scandalised and shocked at such unpardonable levity on the part of the kilt, for 
he knew it might put off the stag, and could not be permitted to continue at any price. He, 
having perfect confidence in the stalkers steadiness and sense of propriety under the awesome 
circumstances in which they then were, did not hesitate in carrying out the rather Spartan process 
by which he hoped to bring the sportive kilt into proper subjection; so, taking out the great pin 
which fastened his own kilt, he stretched his arm slowly across the gentleman, and stuck it 
through the kilt deep into the fleshy part of the stalker’s thigh, thus imprisoning the flapping 
tail. The stalker never turned his head or winced, and left the pin where it had been so 
ruthlessly, if juditiously, planted; they had to be there some time longer, when something moved 
the stag, which walked away. The stalk being over, it was only then the stalker deigned to notice 
the incident; turning solemnly round, he addressed the gentleman and gillie in a reproachful tone, 
as he unpinned the refractory kilt from his thigh, saying, ‘Wha was ut thun who shtuck yon 
prinne in mee thigh?’ and on being informed by the gillie why so extreme a measure had been 
adopted, he was satisfied, and made no further remark. 

On another occasion this same stalker had been sent to the hill with two light-hearted young 
sportsmen, novices in the noble art, and, therefore, not imbued with the proper respect for it. All 
the way up the hill these sportive youths had laughed and joked, which greatly shocked the great 
high priest of Diana's sense of propriety and dignity, while engaged on so serious an undertaking 
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moors, is one of the prettiest and most interesting things possible, and to my notion adds incalculably 
to the pleasures of the sport of shooting; while sitting shivering behind a drive cache or aes 
ditch, or being baked in a hole under an August sun and eaten alive by midges, whilst the birds 
are driven over me, affords me little or no pleasure ; but all this is quite a matter of taste. 

In the same way the deer drive, or even the ‘moving’ of deer up to one, though sometimes 
a necessity to clear a wood, &c., is but little enjoyment to me compared with that of finding the 
deer and stalking them on the open hillside, with all the difficulties, risks of detection, and excite. 
ment, hopes and fears incident to a good stalk, where all is fair play; for, if you are successful, 
you win your triumph by your own skill and craft. 

There are some grounds which are very steep and rocky, quite unsuited for the use of deer- 
hounds or running dogs, as over such places heavy deerhounds in their eager pursuit of the Stag 
might easily break their legs or their necks, or often destroy the wounded stag they are hunting, 
Deerhounds should never be used or slipped in such a country. 

Forests which are very narrow, and march with others, are unsuited for deerhounds, as you 
may not only run your deer out of the ground, but injure your neighbour's forest and sport also, 
which no good sportsman would wish to do, if it could be avoided; for a deerhound which runs 
by sight may, by mistake, get on to a cold deer, instead of the wounded one, and never leave him 
till he has disturbed all the neighbouring ground and done much harm. Though one may disturb 
one’s own ground if one likes, yet one should consider other sportsmen whose forests march with 
yours. But there are large tracts of country, such as Lochiel’s, parts of Glen Quoich and Clunie, 
and the sheep grounds of Invergarry, and at Balmacaan, Gusachan, Afaric, parts of Glen Cannich 
and Patt, Loch Luichart, Applecross, Glen Fishie, and many others, where, if dogs are not 
improperly slipped, but used with judgment and skill by men who understand their business, no 
harm need be done, and one of the finest and most exciting incidents of big game hunting will 
be added to the sport of stalking. 

There is another reason why I should always prefer having a running dog of some kind with 
me; viz. in case of a deer being wounded, so that, if circumstances would admit of it, I might use 
him, and stop the wounded beast from escaping, and crawling into some wood or bog-hole, where 
he would be left to linger in pain and suffering, and die in slow agony ; for, ‘keen sportsman’ 
though I am, I utterly object to a poor brute being left to such often unnecessary torture, if I by 
any means can prevent it. But men and stalkers who neither care to see the well-trained and 
gallant hound doing his dangerous business, nor for the sufferings of the quarry they have tinkered, 
will not think it worth the trouble, or of the disturbance of the ground, with the chance of deer 
being moved across the march into the neighbouring forest or sheep ground ; and they, of course, 
will not agree with me, and very likely, from their point of view, they may be right. 

As deerhounds run by sight, and not by scent, they should never be slipped near woods at 
a wounded stag, unless he is so bad that they can easily stop him; for, if the stag once reaches 
the covert, an eager and excited hound is apt to injure himself or break his neck against a tree, 
or, if not pretty close up to the deer, will very soon lose sight of him, and then, if he comes across 
hinds or other deer, may wildly hunt them instead of his wounded stag, and thus do harm, and 


uselessly disturb the ground. 


There is a curious peculiarity about the deerhound, often related to me by those used to 
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HOLDING A STAG AT BAY. 


CSE EIA 


ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF DEERHOUNDS AND TIACKHERS 
ON DEER GROOND 


mui HIS is a subject which is open to a variety of opinions and wide discussion. I 
/ admit the cogency of many of the arguments urged against the use of deer- 
hounds or running dogs on some grounds, and from certain points of view. 


But, having stalked during so many years in various forests and sheep grounds, 


I cannot admit that any general rule can be with reason laid down on the 
subject, for that which may be admirably suited for one ground may be very 
injurious on another. I do not, in the remarks which follow, wish to find fault with any real 
sportsman’s opinion on the matter under review, or to set up my own as being the only correct one; 
but, as I am expressing views based on my own experience, and not those of others, I propose to 
discuss them accordingly. I should, perhaps, preface these remarks by stating that personally I 
am a great dog-lover, and to have dogs associated with me in my sporting pursuits gives me very 
great additional pleasure, whether when shooting birds or large game. 

Abstract gunning is, no doubt, excellent sport in its own way to those who shoot very well, 
which so many men do in these days; indeed, I may perhaps go further, and say that the shot 
with them takes precedence of almost every other part of the sport. This, no doubt, has brought 
to pass all the grouse, partridge, and snipe driving of modern days, which has almost done away 
with the practice of shooting over pointers and setters. To me the sight of well-trained dog's 
working together over stubbles, &c. (now, alas! almost a thing of ancient history), and on purple 
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the dogs returned to us (for they were sure to return to the spot whence they were slipped), 
Donald argued that the deerhound would take him as far as the wood, and if the Stag reached 
the shelter some time before the hound did, the latter would lose sight of him; then ie 
would return to us, while the lurcher would, after reaching the wood, try and track him for 
some distance further, and then, if he lost the track, would return. He was perfectly right : 
in about twenty minutes we spied the deerhound cantering slowly, pretty well beat by his chevy, 
and returning over the hill to us; in about half-an-hour appeared the lurcher, returning from the 
opposite direction, having evidently held on to the track after the hound, and having then given it 
up; thus they both returned to us. This is a useful thing to know. 

It is of very great importance, if deerhounds are used in a forest, that the dogmen should 
be thoroughly well trained to their work. A man who is ignorant of his business is worse than 
a nuisance; he slips his hounds at the wrong moment, and in the wrong way; it is this that does 
so much harm. The gillie in charge of running dogs should know them, and they him; he should 
be thoroughly acquainted with his ground, and know where a wounded deer would be most likely 

to go if lost sight of; he should have good sight, and 


be very active and swift of foot, and not afraid to run. 


ts “3 If he is near enough to the eee to receive a signal 
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) some way behind, he should have his spy-glass on the 
\ deer if possible, and when he sees he is hit should at 
once run smartly up with his dogs in leash to the 
stalkers; he should do this without exposing himself to 
the view of the deer, but he should, if possible, never 
< = ee lose sight of the wounded stag. If told to follow, and 
Bae FUMIIR? Seo aN "circumstances are favourable, he should get up as near 
See Pore to the stag as he can with safety; then, when he has 
shown the animal to the dogs, and he is sure they 
have sighted the wounded deer, he should slip one or both of his dogs according to circumstances. 
If a stag is not very seriously hurt and strong, a single dog may have a dangerous mission, 
especially if he be a keen and plucky hound and seizes the stag; under such circumstances there 
is safety in numbers, and it is better to let both hounds go. If the stag is allowed to walk 
over a sky-line, or runs out of sight, the hounds should not be slipped, but the dogman should 
run with all speed to the spot where the stag disappeared, and there he should stop till he 
can again sight him; he will then be guided by the state of affairs, and either slip one or both 
dogs at once when they have seen him, or else again do as above—viz. first get as near to the 
stag as he can, and ¢hen slip. If he can see nothing of the stag, he should signal the stalker 
and ‘rifle’ to come on and follow the blood on the track till he comes up to the stag or again 
sights him. This is the moment for using the tracker, which will save much time and uncertainty; 
for if a stag be wounded so that he bleed internally, or is hit somewhere where there is little or 
no blood, the track will not show, and a tracker then is invaluable; the best ground over which 


to use running dogs is an open flat bog or grassy hills without cliffs or rocks. A dogman should 
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them, and some instances of which I have myself witnessed: it is this—if you slip a hound at a 
wounded deer, he will generally do one of two things: he will either come up to his beast and 
hold him at bay till you can arrive and finish him, or, if the stag should die, he will, after giving 
him a shake, leave him where he fell, and come back to the spot whence he was slipped, and 
there lie down; or, it may be, if he is not a staunch hound, and looks to his master to back 
him, if he should not be speedily encouraged by his arrival, he will leave his wounded stag and 
return to his master. Such a hound cannot be trusted to bay or hold a stag when ‘set up, and 
he will rarely do much good if he be a full-grown dog; but, if only a young dog, if he is well 
managed and encouraged, and again taken up to the stag, as he gets more keen for blood, and 
understands his business better, and finds you always do arrive to support him sooner or later, he 
will give up this bad habit of leaving his deer. A dog overtrained to command is apt to do this, 
looking too much to his master’s guidance. 

I will now relate an instance of what I have stated above. On one occasion there was a 
drive of Ruskish Wood, at Balmacaan; one of the ‘rifles’ wounded a stag, which took to the 
open forest; a deerhound was slipped after him, but the stag, being only slightly wounded, 
either beat the deerhound or was overhauled by him and killed. Being a staunch hound, he 
never left his quarry till dead or lost. We waited a long time for him, but it came on a very 
coarse night, and as we had some miles to travel before we reached the house (moreover, it was 
Saturday), we went home. However, men were sent into the forest to look for him, but could 
neither see nor hear anything of him. We felt so sure the dog would return to the spot where he 
was slipped that not much anxiety was felt about his non-appearance. Unfortunately, the next day, 
being Sunday, was, as far as the forest was concerned, a ‘dies non’; but on Monday early, when 
they went to look for him, they found the poor brute lying, utterly done, close to the spot where 
he had been slipped at the wounded stag; fortunately for him other deer had been killed and 
gralloched near there, so he had some offal to regale himself on. But the deerhound is a 
delicate animal, and feels wet and cold much, and the exposure to the storms during two nights 
and a day had told severely on him. On another occasion I saw the same thing happen at 
Balmacaan. I was stalking on the Shewglie Wood side of the forest, and after a long and 
difficult stalk I had succeeded in getting up to within a long shot of my stag, which was lying 
in a hole, when he got up; he walked very nearly straight away from me, and was only badly 
wounded by my shot. The gillie and the two dogs—one a deerhound, the other a lurcher, which 
would track the blood—had been left some distance behind; the gillie, however, could see the 
stag, and when he saw he was badly wounded, he let slip the dogs without orders; this was a 
mistake, for they were too far from him. The stag was very sick, and went crawling along, and 
would probably, had he been left alone, have gone and lain down in some hole, when we should 
have been able to have got up to him before slipping the dogs, which was the proper course to 
have pursued; but the moment he heard the rushing patter of the dogs’ feet on the soft bog, 
the stag stopped, looked round, and then bolted for dear life. He was strong enough in his terror 
to keep the start he had of the dogs, and before they could overhaul him he had reached sanctuary 
in the wood. The question then was what would be the best course for us to follow, for we had 
seen at once the mistake which had been committed, and had realised the probability of the stag 
reaching the wood. Donald MacMillan advised we should remain where we were, and wait till 
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days when I first knew Lochiel’s kennel of deerhounds, he has been unfortunate with them from 
distemper and various causes, and at one time his breed very nearly became extinct. But he still 
preserves the strain, and I hope he may long continue to do so. Of late years, however, for some 
reason, deerhounds have not always gone with the sportsmen to the hill. Formerly, when Lochiel 
had plenty of them, we gene- 
rally took both deerhounds and 
a tracker with each ‘rifle, and 
were thus well supplied for any 
emergency. But, of course, an 
establishment of this kind en- 
tails a great deal of care, extra 


trouble, and expense, and you 


require additional and_ well- 


trained men in charge of the 
hounds if they are to be of real service. In many of the places, the men who are sent with 
dogs, nowadays, know nothing of their business or duties, and cannot, or will not, run; for it js 
essentially their duty after slipping their dogs at a wounded stag to run after them, and as 
far as possible keep them in sight, and assist them and encourage them in difficulty. 

I am thankful I knew stalking when deerhounds were used, and the men in charge knew how 
they ought to be used. An anecdote of one of the finest and most promising deerhounds which 
Lochiel had will not be out of place. She was a bitch, and I believe it was her first season. She 
had given great satisfaction, and done her work admirably, and, as the sad event proved, was a 
gallant beast. 

Lochiel had her with him stalking one day, and with a long shot had wounded a fine stag 
badly. After a good chevy the stag took to a mountain torrent in spate, for there had been heavy 
storms. The bitch went at him brilliantly; she took him by the throat, in the most orthodox 
fashion, and held on while the stag in his terror dashed through the torrent of roaring water and 
leapt over a waterfall. But the bitch never relaxed her hold, and they 
both passed from sight into the dark depths of a foaming pool below. 
The carcase of the dead stag was subsequently found, but the gallant 
hound, never! Lochiel, who related this to me, was much distressed at 
the tragical end of so promising an animal. He had another handsome 
bitch named Gruaga, and a smaller and lighter dog called Prince, very 
handsome, besides many others. 


There was a famous breed belonging to the late Lord Henry Bentinck, 


who was a mighty stalker himself and knew all about the business. 
I have seen one of the last of this stock; he belonged to the Earl of 
Zetland, also a keen stalker. Lochiel has some of this blood in his present breed. There were 
also fine deerhounds at Sir Dudley Marjoribanks’ (now Lord Tweedmouth) at Gusachan. I am 
informed that these animals are an exception to Nature’s rule, and will run blood on a track by 
nose, as well as hunt by sight, as they usually do. 

They were pure-bred deerhounds ¢o /ook af, but this running by scent as well as by sight 
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never slip his hounds at a wounded stag till he has separated from the herd and is quite alone; 
for when he finds himself pursued, the stag will, if he can, run up to the other deer and get in 
the midst of them, and then the deerhound is as likely to take a cold stag or hind as the 
wounded one, and often more likely; for I have seen the hinds drop behind the herd, and cross 
close between the hound and wounded stag, and take him off the stag, and the hound thus 
seduced from his duty will follow the hind; I saw this done twice at Loch Luichart in a single 
stalk, or rather pursuit. Under certain circumstances, a tracker, such as a collie, or a lurcher which 
hunts by nose, and will ‘ heel up’ to whistle, may be slipped on the blooded track of a wounded 
deer; but a deerhound, which runs by sight, never. It will generally be found best to work 
a dog and a bitch together. Dogs are apt to be jealous of each other, and to spoil each 
other’s sport; and, again, they are apt to fight when coupled together, which makes a row, and 
is a bother all ways. 

As before stated, deerhounds are delicate animals, and feel the cold and wet very much; it 
is, therefore, of importance that their kennels should have a warm and sunny aspect, and be very 
dry, and they should not be erected on clay or wet undrained ground. When hounds return from 
the hill, if they are tired and wet, they should be carefully dried, and have warm comfortable beds 
of clean straw to go to, and a warvm nutritious supper should be in readiness to give them as soon 
as they come in. If it can be managed, under the circumstances of a hard day's work and 
exposure to wild weather, it would be well to let them dry and warm themselves before a fire for 
a time, otherwise you will find your hounds stiff and sorry the next morning, 
and unfit for anything. Enough attention is not generally paid to these 
things, and dogs are often left to young and inexperienced gillies who know 
nothing about them and that which is required for their comfort, and care 
still less. 

The best dogman I ever saw was, without exception, handsome John 
Macdonald of Balmacaan, commonly known as ‘Curly,’ who has since become 


one of the stalkers. Many a good day’s sport has he shown me, with Lord 


Seafield’s splendid deerhounds, over ground exactly suited for their use. 
Another was young Alan MacLaren of Achnacarry, when I first knew him 
there. He, too, has become a stalker, but he has not forgotten how to use dogs. Henderson and 
Chisholm and the men at Glen Fishie were all first-rate men with both running and _ tracking 
dogs. When I first stalked at Achnacarry—over twenty-two years ago—Lochiel had some 
superb deerhounds; the finest I ever saw was one named Pirate and his brother Torom; 
but the last was, though splendid to look at, too huge for work over broken or steep ground; he 
was sold for a very high price later, and was considered a very ‘prize dog’ down south, but 
nothing ever touched Pirate. Powerful and active, he was of a dark iron-grey, with long wiry 
hair. His descendants were also renowned. The progeny of a fine bitch of Lord Seafield’s 
and Pirate turned out very well. I painted the portraits of the best of them, viz. Feracha, 
and Hector his brother, and I believe these portraits are still hanging on the walls of the 
dining-room at Balmacaan. (I give sketches of them on p. 62.) 

The poor fellows have ere this ‘shuffled off this mortal coil, and the happy hunting grounds 


of Balmacaan shall hear no more either their voices or those of their beloved masters. Since the 
R 
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the top of a rising ground some two hundred yards off, and commanding the herd we proposed 
stalking. We had to lie there for over an hour without any move. The deer were lying down 
chewing the cud, but presently some of the hinds rose one by one and began feeding ; not long 
after the stag got up, stretched himself, smelt a hind or two, and fed a little nearer to us, 


I was 
still a precious long shot, but as he was more likely 
to feed from us up wind than otherwise, I determined 
to try him as he was; he did not give me a fair 
broadside, and the result was the bullet struck him a 
little behind the right spot. Off went the whole 


company, joining with the herd up wind to the west 
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of them. The stag tried to keep up with his hinds, : 
but soon dropped out to the rear, and when the herd came to the rising ground left them 
altogether. They were now sufficiently distant to be safe for us to use the dogs, so we slipped 
the tracking lurcher Pheogh. The stag, poor brute! when he saw the dog approaching, managed 
to break into a canter again; but Pheogh was too quick for him, and, heading him, turned him 


back downhill towards us. As he would have been too much for the keen little lurcher alone, and 
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‘LOO AT HIM, GOOD Doc!’ 


as by that time the herds were out of sight, we now slipped the deerhound, which had been fran- 
tically struggling at his leash when he witnessed the scene going on between Pheogh and the stag. 
‘Loo at him, good dog!’ and with a yelp of savage delight he shot from us like an arrow from a 
bow, and bounded to the help of his chum. 

It was a sight to warm up one’s blood. The two fine fellows soon brought the stag past us 


downhill at full gallop, for his terror had overcome his faintness, the lurcher on one side, Glen 
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would suggest that the breed had been at some time crossed with a hound or collie, though they 
showed no signs of it in their appearance. Not that this would prove anything; for I have 
met with a great number of dogs of a cross between a deerhound and a collie, and they all took 
after the deerhound, and some were exactly deerhounds to look at, though often more yellow in 
colour, resembling the famous strain formerly found in the kennel of the Grants of Invermoriston, 
a branch of old Grant of Balmacaan. I have seen an oil-painting at Invermoriston Lodge repre- 
senting these hounds. It shows they were large, very rough, yellow deerhounds, and very power- 
ful in build: they were much prized. A dog of this breed, belonging to Lady Amory (who was 
a Grant of Invermoriston herself), was one of the finest deerhounds I have 
ever come across. He was put into the Balmacaan kennel, but nothing came 
of the introduction, and I fear the breed is now extinct. There were some 
handsome hounds at Lord Middleton’s kennel at Applecross, but I never 


saw them used, and am ignorant of their Strain, 


The deerhounds at Balmacaan were also excellent, and the country S// 

well adapted for their use: moreover Lord Seafield enjoyed using them Fugu BaPacaan HG. 
and took great interest in them. Though I never saw one equal to Pirate, 

his two sons, Feracha and Hector, already referred to, were superb hounds, especially the first. 
He was a very powerful dog, with shorter hair than his father: he would pull down a stag 
single-handed, and was very keen for blood. One day we saw him take a big wounded stag by 
the fore-arm, after pulling him down, and break the bone in his huge jaw. His fate was a sad one. 
Following John Macdonald one spring, he ran into an open scythe left in the grass, and cut 
himself so fearfully that he never recovered it, and became useless. Then there was Fingal, an 
excellent hound, not very large, but keen and very active; and the two Glens, both good dogs, and 
much of the same class as Fingal. Thor was a larger class of hound. And many others. 
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There were also two famous lurchers, bred between collie and deerhound, as good to track as 


to run a wounded stag; both of them yellow, and not so long in the coat as a deerhound, very 
swift; very keen for blood and plucky; they were called Pheogh and Divoch. 

On September 25, 1873, I had a famous day’s sport at Balmacaan. Sandy Stewart was my 
stalker, and John Macdonald had charge of the dogs, which were Glen and Pheogh. We went to 
stalk on the north side of the Coilty river; the wind was nearly west, coming in strong puffs, and 
we soon found two herds of deer a short distance from the flank towards Shewglie. The best were 
up the wind, but we could not stalk them, for the other herd would have winded us, and, as 


there was a very good stag in that party also, we decided to stalk him. We therefore crawled to 
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edge of the cliff. The ball had gone in just under his sl stl We were rejoicing over the 
successful shot when we saw him give one of those last convulsive kicks common to a dying stag. 
it just did that which we had feared: overbalancing the body, head over heels the falling tee 
rolled, and with a thud landed on the rocks and in the water below. Fortunately, he did himsetr 
very little injury. We went down to him, and the men performed the funeral rites jn the stream 
while I took the fine fellow’s portrait. He weighed sixteen stone, and I shall not forget re 
pleasure of that day’s sport in a hurry. 

I remember another famous chevy I had with Sandy and John at Balmacaan. I was the 
happy being selected by the Earl to start one morning about 4 A.M., and try to get one of he 
big wood deer at sunrise. There was to be a drive of the Corriemonie and Shewglie woods 
later in the day, to which Daddy Palmer and his army, and many guests, had been invited. 
We ascended the dark sides of Shewglie from below Sandy's lodge in the grey of the morning, 
and were stealthily creeping along in blind and broken ground, when Sandy, peering over 4 
hillock, stopped and sank slowly on his heels, waving his hand. One knew this was 
‘stags in front,’ so, going on all fours, I crawled cautiously forward, and looked through the 
heather and grass. There I saw, about one hundred and twenty yards off, walking in single 
file towards the wood, three nice stags. The middle deer was a good one, and had eleven points 
on his head, so, stripping Mr. Metford smartly, I got on the stag and shot him dead in the right 
place. So far, so good. As soon as we had finished laying him out, we pushed at once on to the 
higher ground, and had a spy. As the sun was now risen, we saw a good herd of deer not very 
far off, and a very fair Royal among them. We went straight at them, and were creeping up to 
the agony point, which was a small knob of heather at the end of a spur—a good bit above the 
deer—when, just as we were reaching our goal, we became aware of some round bullet heads 
bobbing about in the heather. Up bounced a lot of demon grouse, and an old cock went off 
with all his fussy fluster, and his ‘Quack! quack! quack!’ of a crow, 
of course putting off all our deer full gallop. I was Savage, and sat 
down on the knob with Mr. Metford on my lap in case of accidents. 
When next they came in sight they were a good three hundred yards off, 
going up the opposite brae. The Royal was by himself, behind the herd, 
going straight away from me, tail on. ‘ Well, here goes for luck, Sandy!’ 


said I, and taking my foresight to the root, I let go. To our delight we 
saw the stag give an unmistakable leap into the air, and turn away from 
his companions downhill at once. The glass being put on him showed he had got it in the only 
place he could have been hit without spoiling him—a lucky shot indeed. His hind leg was 
broken high up at the stifle. Sandy shouted for John, who speedily arrived on hearing the shot 
with Fingal and Divoch struggling and straining at the leash, and whining to be slipped; for they 
knew as well as John did the meaning of the shot and the signal. We soon got sight of the 
wounded stag, and John, running in as near as he could without being seen, slipped both dogs, 
and away they all went together. But the deer on three legs soon found he had no chance with 
these active foes on four, poor fellow! and when we came up, he was lying down in a soft bog 
with his back to a bank, and the dogs baying him; he was very wicked with his horns if 


they attempted to come to close quarters. I then cautiously stalked up to finish him; but, as 
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the other : 
dogs. The 
more than t 


but, although they crossed quite close to us, I dared not fire for fear of shooting the 
wounded stag, however, could not carry on that game far, and bounded on to a rock 
wenty feet above a mountain stream, which ran through the bog-flat to the Coilty river 
below. Turning his tail to the edges ob the rock, !so that. his foes could not attack him from. the 
rear, he stood at bay; but the two dogs pushed him so savagely that, after he had rested himself 
a short time, he broke bay, and, springing off the rock and over the stream, again passed us, always 
closely escorted by Glen and Pheogh on either side, which again deterred me from firing at him. 
The stag—with outstretched neck, glaring eyeballs wild with terror, wide-distended nostrils, and 
lolling tongue—came bounding along with a succession of buck jumps peculiar to the deer’s gallop. 
Away went the trio down the easy slope, making for the woods in the Coilty Glen, where, if he 
were allowed to go so far, we should probably lose him in Corbay Wood: so, girding up my loins 
for a good chevy, I handed my rifle to Sandy, and desired him and John to follow at their best 
pace, and try to keep dogs and deer in sight, and, if they set the stag up again, to stop hard by 
and watch, and I would be with them as soon as I could; for I had to remember that I must 
shoot at the end of my run, and if I arrived pumped, we might lose the stag altogether. Off went 
the men—young and active fellows they both were in those days, and I doubt if my good friend 
Curly could go the pace now that he did that day—lI followed on at a steady jog trot through the 
soft bog, and after about three-quarters of a mile the whole scene broke on my view, and it was one 
not to be forgotten. A precipitous cliff, perhaps some forty feet high, had been scarped out of a spur 
of the hill by the rushing of the mountain stream, in spring a torrent. Some wild ash held on to 
its rugged sides with a precarious sort of existence. In the bed of the stream below were piled 
huge @ébris and rocks broken from the cliff above by the action of winter storms, frosts, and snow: 
on the extreme edge of this bold rock stood the hunted stag, again at bay, his back to the cliff, 
so that his position was unassailable except from the front; but one step backwards, and he would 
roll over the precipice on to the rocks and stream below:—he had burnt his boats, he had no line 
of retreat. The two dogs, blown by their long and rapid run, were lying down in front of him 
with panting flanks and hanging tongues, uttering from time to time their deep-toned summons to 
surrender, and thus warning us they had him at bay, and calling on us to the rescue. At 120 
yards behind him, and below the cliff, squatted John and Sandy on a steep bank waiting for 
me. Pretty well blown by my long run, I sat down to get my wind, and took in the state of 
affairs, A rapid council of war was held. My fear was he would leap the hounds, and, breaking 
bay, get down to the Corbay Woods. Sandy was in favour of calling off the dogs, letting 
him go, and trying to set him up again at some more favourable spot; for certainly his position 
was highly strategical, not to say impregnable. There was no possibility of getting nearer 
to him than where we then were. The shot was a most difficult one: he was standing a 
great deal above me, and three-quarters away from me, and I feared if I shot at his body he 
would very likely roll over the rock and be spoiled; and, after a long run, one could hardly flatter 
oneself that one could be sure of shooting him in the neck dead. However, I was quite determined he 
should not be put off again, so when I felt myself pretty steady, I said I would try to shoot him 
through the head, that he might fall dead where he stood, and thus be prevented rolling over. I 
sat down with my elbows on my knees, and taking the shot off my stalking stick, I aimed behind 


his ear and rather below it. ‘By Jove! he’s got it!’ cried I, as I saw him drop dead on the 
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(i) THREE NICE STAGS. (iii) THE DOGS BAY HIM. 
(ii) WE SIGNAL FOR THE DOGS. fv) SANDY HOOKS HIS HORN. 
(v) SANDY GIVES THE COUP DE GRACE. 
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brutes where they be, whatayver, for the wind it do be swirrrling round and round below, and 
where they are lying the foul winds always meet.’ So, after due consideration, it was decided we 
should climb the hill and seat ourselves at a central point among some rocks just between two 
passes, which led up from the bottom of the corrie to the open hill above. We were unable to g0 

to either of these passes because of the wind. So we took 
up our post and established our battery between the two, 
The stalker had explained to a gillie what he was to do 
After giving us time to take up our ‘poseetion,’ he was, on 
seeing a signal, to go round and show himself at the bottom 
of the corrie, and it was expected that the deer would come 
out at the top by one of the passes. As it was uncertain by 
which of the passes the deer would come, we arranged to 
sit back to back, I watching one, the stalker the other. The 


mist had cleared a little, and we had sat there some little time 
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here they come!’ and, 
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THE STALKER EXPLAINED TO THE GILLIE WHAT and his hinds bolting 


HE WAS TO DO. 


out of the pass, having 
turned my ‘poseetion’ in rear. But he was too quick for 


me, and before I could get on him he had disappeared in a 


hollow just beyond. I ran up to the ridge and saw him 


WE ARRANGED TO SIT BACK TO BACK. 


going best pace with the other stags, and the hinds, as 

usual, in front, where the coward had expected the danger would be; but he was last fortunately. 
I had not a moment to lose, as he would be over the opposite sky-line in a minute; I took him 
from the shoulder standing up, and broke his hind leg at the haunch. We at once followed, but 
what with the storm of wind, which was now right in our teeth, and the rolling clouds of mist 
and pelting rain, it was no easy matter. The two dogs, 
however, strained fiercely at their leash when we came to 
where the stag had disappeared over the sky-line, where I 
at once spotted blood. We followed the track over hill and 
dale for a mile or so; but the heavy rain speedily washed 


away all signs of blood, and soon it ceased altogether. 


Down came the mist again, and we could do nothing. 
After some delay, it broke a little to windward, not far from 
the Mar march. ‘There he is!’ said I; and sure enough 
we saw the poor beast half a mile off, very sick, alone, crawling slowly over the sky-line, and 
soon he disappeared from our sight. Down we went as quickly as we could, and on and on till 
we came to the river in the glen below, to which we felt sure he was going. Up and down, 


far and near, we searched, examining every bog-hole and bank where he might be hiding near 


BUT HE WAS TOO QUICK FOR ME. 
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the dogs were round and round him, I could not get a chance, and he, looking back and seeing 
us, bounced out of the bog and made off, we in close attendance. Then followed a very ex- 
citing chase: Fingal rushed at his throat, and seizing him fiercely under the ear ele) ham Aast. 
Divoch, the lurcher, who did not pretend to go in for pulling stags down, went straight at the 
blood, and seized him behind, holding on like grim death. The stag was still very strong and 
made a grand fight of it, plunging on as well as he could. As I ran up with the rifle Sandy 
hooked hold of his horn with his stick, while John, flourishing his stick about, headed him, and 
the two men, with good pluck—for a wounded stag of this sort is a dangerous customer—closed 
with him. Sandy threw himself with the whole weight of his body across the stag’s neck behind, 
and thrust his snout into the bog. This brought the poor brute on his knees, and, quick as 
thought, Sandy plunged his knife in. But even this did not stop him. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared to give him renewed strength; for, springing forward, with a mighty effort he shook 
himself free of both men and dogs, and struggled forward gallantly. We followed, and for a 
short distance there was a kind of running skirmish. Suddenly the gallant animal’s strength 
failed him, he rolled over, and was soon venison. 

A bonnie stag, an exciting chevy, good dogs and keen, and plucky men, to say nothing of a 
spoilt stalk, a bad chance, a long shot, and blood. We now collected our two dead stags, and 
adjourned to the hill over Shewglie Wood, where we were to meet the ‘rifles,’ with Lord Seafield 
and Reidhaven for the drive. Having been up since 3 o'clock, and had a good deal of active 
exercise, I gladly ate some food, and, rolling myself up in my plaid, enjoyed sweet repose. When 
their lordships and the guests arrived they found me seated, with a Royal and an eleven-pointer 
already in hand towards the day’s bag—a proud and happy moment. 

There were good dogs at Glen Fishie when the late Mr. Horsman, M.P., had it: he was a 
stalker of the old school, and understood everything about it. His dogs were chiefly smooth and 
rough lurchers—large, powerful dogs, well up to their work, I had a 
very exciting chase there one day. My host had sent me to the hill 
with two of these dogs—Oscar, a smooth lurcher, and another, a rough 
one. It was a very bad day, and when we reached ‘The Maiden’s 
Shroud’ (a large patch of snow in a chasm on one of the highest 


corries, and which never melts), we were enveloped in the densest of 
yes 


yi s 


mists, with pelting showers of rain and squalls of wind at intervals. Pre 
This spot came to be called ‘The Maiden’s Shroud’ from an old legend 

of the glen, according to which, in ‘auld lang syne,’ a fair maiden loved a youth, who for some 
crime was hanged by the McIntosh of the day, despite of the lassie’s earnest prayers that her 
lover's life might be spared. In her grief for the loss of her lover she committed suicide in this 
wild spot, and the glittering white pall, emblematic of her virgin purity, has never left the place or 
melted. We sat down in despair, and remained shivering in the mist for perhaps an hour in hopes 
it might lift; but as it got worse instead of better, my stalker, Fraser, proposed we should go and 
try a sheltered corrie he knew of, where deer, if they were to be found anywhere in such weather, 
would probably be found. So off we went, and, the heavy cloud of mist lifting for a moment, we 
spied three stags, one of them a nice Royal, lying with some hinds under shelter at the bottom of 


the corrie. After looking at them for some time my man said, ‘It be jist imposseeble to get at the 
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alas! when I was there the place was in sad ruin, and but a few remnants of these pictures re- 
mained. In the hut which served as a dining-room, however, there was one large drawing of deer 
in quite good condition still, and fresh in colour—a charming sketch, and it was grievous to think 
that such a work of art was doomed to destruction, the more so as it might have been saveg by 
removing it bodily from the wall; but there was an old-standing dispute between Macpherson Grant 
and The McIntosh as to the ownership of certain 
ground, part of which the hut stood on, and 
nothing was ever done with it. So I was in- 
formed by my host. What has become of 


since I do not know. I did what I could 


it 
in an 
humble way, to preserve a record of it; and one 
Sunday my kind hostess, who was an artist her- 
self, furnished me with a sheet of drawing-paper, 


SA IY SAG TS hy LEN : 
IN Ay iS RON \\ NAN and I made a careful copy of it, which probably 
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a Re at lp i ee ee N is now all that remains. There was a lodge at 

: 3 DS Ardverikie which ‘Lanny’ also decorated for the 
Duchess during his visits there. On its walls 
were portrayed the first ideas of some of his 


greatest pictures, and to me _ these original 


eA Dae Sa SSS 
Sf Ne ae SS = sketches and ideas are more truthful and lifelike 


Soa 


HOW I FOUND THE WOUNDED ROYAL AND FINISHED HIM. than the finished pictures done later. There 
were to be seen the idea of that grand picture, 
‘The Stag at Bay ’—the finest of all his stag pictures, unless it be ‘Braemar, both of which are 
now the property of Lord Iveagh, and hang in Grosvenor Place—the sketch of ‘Coming Events 
cast their Shadows before,’ ‘The Challenge,’ ‘The Forester’s Daughter,’ ‘Children of the Mist,’ and 
a beautiful circular drawing of a stag lying dead on the heather, and an eagle sailing up the wind 
—this has never been painted; it is a charming composition. Fortunately these extremely interest- 
ing works of art have been preserved from oblivion, having been 
photographed by an intelligent workman employed there some time 
before the fatal fire which a few years ago reduced these original 
cartoons to ashes. I am glad to say I possess copies of all of them, 
as does also the Duke of Abercorn. 

There was an excellent lurcher, called ‘Rock,’ at Loch Luichart in 


1869, belonging to John Henderson. He would run or track deer as 


might be required. He was like a small deerhound, but not so rough 
in the coat, yellow in colour, and a cross of collie and deerhound. 
Many a good chevy he gave us. I have a vivid recollection of one good day's sport, the last day 
of the season. I had been after a fine stag the best part of the previous day, and in the dusk of 
the evening had killed him by what Chisholm would have called ‘a daring shot.’ This took place 
on the far side of the forest, over the Ullapool road, there dividing Loch Luichart from Strath 
Vaich, at that time rented by that excellent sportsman the late Lord Dacre. 

I was precious tired, wet and cold; many long miles over the hill, and no road, lay between 
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thle fiver, Sout nothing more could we see of him. There was no scent, and no blood on the track, 
so the lurchers were useless, the violent storm having washed everything away. I proposed, there- 
fore, that we should hark back to the spot where I first spied him disappearing over the sky-line, 


and try the dogs again there ; } r > wounded Royal, Slipping 
and, heavy of heart, we Suey ee ae 


climbed the hill behind us, 


and were moving across the 


back as soon as I could, I 
Stalked very carefully up to 
him from behind, so that he 


wind, peering cautiously over could not see me when rais- 


every knobby, when suddenly 
My eye caught sight of a 


crown waving slowly and 


ing myself to take the finish- 
ing shot. But I need not 


have troubled; he was past 
mournfully backwards and 


forwards. I dug the stalker 
in the ribs with my stick, for 


worldly terror, poor beast ! 
and lay against the bank be- 
hind which he had hid him- 


he had not seen the horn, self, slowly moving his head 


and pointed in silence to the from side to side, quite un- 


right; the stag was clean mindful of our approach, and 


y : < = oN 1, 5 . ges Zs é A 

down the wind, and very AE Sets unheeding our wind. I knelt 
; YAW EEN TOCA AK SS 

near us; but he stirred not, 


down when I got sight of 


é a I TOOK HIM STANDING UP. : 
and I felt certain it was the the back of his neck, and I 


put a bullet into his brain, and ended his misery. He was a nice stag, and had a pretty head; 
and the long hunt and excitement had afforded me an enjoyable day of sport, in spite of the awful 
weather. 


It was in this glen the late Duchess of Bedford created a kind of sporting village of bothies 
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“HERE'S BLOOD.’ I SPY THE WOUNDED SYIaG. 


where her Grace and her family lived during the season. It is a wild and beautiful glen, with 
some magnificent old fir trees in it. Here Edwin Landseer, often a guest, decorated many of the 
walls with his cunning hand. Scenes of deer and stalking were done in coloured chalks. The 
chief bothy, where the Duchess had lived, had had some charming drawings on its walls; but, 
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pass by which they usually came and went in their wanderings between the two forests. Hardly 
had we reached it and plumped down behind a rising hillock commanding the pass referred to, all 
of us blowing like porpoises from our run, when the old hind and her calf emerged dripping from 
the river, and after standing on the top of the bank for a minute or two to reconnoitre, she, seeing 
that the coast was clear, gave herself a good shake, sending a shower of spray from her thick 
jacket, which sparkled like diamond dust in the morning sun; she then moved slowly towards the 
deer pass where we were, followed by the whole herd. As the ground was very broken we soon 
lost sight of them; then again they suddenly re-appeared at a short distance from us, and coming 
right at us. 

It was precious nervous work now, for we were lying exposed on the hillock entirely without 
cover of any kind. Henderson was doing spatchcock quite flat, and I hid myself behind him 
ready. Rory was crouched behind, and had by my order wrapped up Rock’s head in my plaid to 
prevent his seeing the deer and whining, On they came, nearer and nearer. What a blue funk 
I was in, lest they should make us out before I could see the nine-pointer, and get my shot 
at him ! 

The bulk of the herd was passing us now within ten to twenty yards. First marched a hind, 
then a stag, then two hinds and a calf, then a very fair stag, &c. Fortunately we had the wind 
quite safe; but I wondered they did not smell us, they were so near. The fair stag passing me 
would have been quite worth shooting had I not been looking for my larger friend, but I could 
not see him anywhere. The sun was shining full upon us, but they calmly looked at us, and 
passed quietly on their way, making nothing of us, for we were as still as stones. Then we heard, 
and soon after caught a glimpse of, the black stag; he was running a hind. He stopped, and 
stood three-quarters away from me, at a distance of 152 yards; it was awfully nervous work with 
those eyes all round me. However, the agony of suspense could not be prolonged, and as 
he was steady for the moment, I took aim at him between two beasts in front of me. Bang! 
went Mr. Metford; we saw him give a convulsive jump, then run fifty yards as hard as he could 
go, and drop stone dead. The ball had gone clean through his heart, making a round hole in it. 
The rest of the herd were out of sight in a moment! We went up to him, and found he was a fine 
stag, with a head of nine good points, long brows, and thick in the beam. I have his head now, which 
my kind hostess gave me. Hardly had we gralloched him, and I had just taken a sketch of him, 
when Henderson, who was washing his hands, looked up, exclaiming, ‘Why, Cornel, here’s another 
of em coming the same road’; and, indeed, so there was. As soon as the beast was out of sight 
in the river, away we ran to cut him off, feeling sure he would follow on the track of the herd. 
We just arrived in time, for he came on after the others at a smart trot, sniffing their tracks and 
the wind from time to time; and on his arriving at a point a hundred yards from us, he 
turned straight towards where we were. I waited no longer—for I hate very close shots, one 1s 
always hurried—and again had the luck to put my bullet in the right place. He ran a short 
distance, and not knowing for certain how he was hit, we slipped Rock at him, iy MOmat Once 
pulled him down in a burn hard by, where we found him already dead. He was a fair stag 
enough, and good venison. Having got two stags, I began to realise I had not yet had breakfast, 
so went home to the bothy, and fared sumptuously. That ceremony over, we started to the hill 


again, and went up over Ben Liath. Below us we found a good stag, and stalked him through 
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me and Loch Luichart House, and it was quite dark ere we had gralloched our deer; so, as the 


watcher's house was just below us, about a mile and a half distant, where there was always a spare 
room and bed ready, I decided on not : be PL 


going home at all, but to sleep at the 
bothy. So I sent off the gillie to the 
house to fetch me some more ammunition, 
and™tor*say” that 1 should not- be ‘home 
that night. The liver of my dead stag, 


and some excellent scones, fresh butter, 


: RSQ OS ee 5 < 
and milk, gave an hungry man an ex- Se at ae 4 EE ies 
cellent supper, and having dried my wet ee or 
clothes, I turned into bed, and slept the sleep of the tired hunter! I was to be up before dawn to 
look after a fine stag we had seen the evening before, with a lot of hinds, on the flats above the 


bothy. This was most awful ground to get up to deer over, and therefore beloved by them beyond 
any other part of the forest. 


As the first grey dawn of the morning began to light up the tops of the surrounding hills, 
Henderson, Rory McLeay, Rock and I sallied forth. The hymn to Venus, re-echoed by the hills 
above, soon betrayed to us the neighbourhood of the stag, and, hastening to where we could see 
him, ourselves unseen, we soon had a good view of the state of affairs. On this occasion the 
hinds fairly beat Henderson. There was a long string of these ladies stretching for six or seven 
hundred yards, and the stag, being in their midst, could not be approached from any point. We 
sat over him for an hour, hoping he might come our way, and drive some of his hinds nearer us, 
so that we might get a chance at him; he was worth trouble for his fine head of eight points. 
But no, he wisely stayed where he was. Seeing it was useless to wait longer, and as it was 
nearing breakfast-time, we had turned sadly towards the bothy, when suddenly we became aware 
that the wind had changed, and at this moment we heard a tremendous roar from Strath Vaich, 
and saw on the opposite hill, beyond the Ullapool road and Blackwater River, a fine black stag of 
nine points, with a lot of smaller ones in his company and a large herd of hinds. He was driving 
all before him with much boisterous anger, now darting here, now there ; driving out the smaller 
stags whenever he fancied he detected an undue familiarity on their part with the ladies of his 
harem. They were evidently for crossing to our ground from the change of wind, now blowing 
right into their noses. A small staggie took the lead, the rest following in file, while the big 
stag came last. They thus travelled to nearly the bottom of the hill, when their inexperienced 
leader became very nervous, wavered, and at last came to a halt altogether, looking suspiciously 
about him. 

‘Ah,’ says Henderson, ‘yon wee staggie is jist in a fright noo. He has to go down on the 
flat, and an old hind, may be, wull pilot them across.’ He had hardly finished the remark when 
an old milk hind with her calf ran up to the wee staggie, punched him in the ribs, and shoved 
him out of the road; then, taking up the running herself, she came down the hill towards the 
river as hard as she could pelt, followed by the whole herd. When they reached the Blackwater, 
they all disappeared and took their morning tub and drink therein. When they were all out of 


our sight, we waited no longer, but bolted as fast as we could travel to a kind of track or deer 
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and off he flew. A ‘race for life’ it was, all downhill by the side of a rapid mountain torrent 
rushing and leaping and roaring over the rocky boulders forming its bed. Rock was alongside 
the stag in a minute, and after a good chevy bayed him in a pool. 

I had sent Henderson on with the rifle to keep as near Rock as he could and encourage 
him. As soon as he set up the stag I was to join him; in the meantime I watched this 
exciting chase through my glass. The moment he had him at bay, I rushed down to 
Henderson, and had just got the rifle in my hand, when he broke bay, and charging viciously 
at the dog, went down the torrent side harder than ever, now and again, as the dog turned 


him, flying the water in one mighty bound. I have taken this moment to depict the scene (see 
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‘1 GOT UP UNDER COVER OF A BIG BANK.’ 


large illustration). After another spell of this headlong career, Rock managed to stop him and set 
him up again in a deep pool. We got down as quickly as we could, but we were obliged to 
approach with the greatest care; for he knew full well, poor brute! that we were after him, and every 
second he could spare from the fierce importunity of Rock, round wheeled his antlers to get a glimpse 
of the coming danger behind him. I got up under cover of a big bank, and Rock, knowing we 
were at hand to help him, rushed in at the stag more savagely than ever, which constrained him 
to look to his front. Seizing this moment, I raised myself, and, taking a rest off my elbows, 
put the bullet through his brain, and he rolled over dead in the pool. Great was our satisfaction ; 
and, hauling him out on the bank, we gralloched him, and went home rejoicing, but very weary. 


That was indeed a good day’s sport. 
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some awful bad bogs, and in sight of two her 
business of it, as usual ; 


ady on him, I fired. Just as my finger was on the trigger, he gave a 
Wer vaginind, wand el missed him clean. Off went the ‘herrd,’ and got into 
the long corrie, where we had seen the eight-pointer in the earl 
a lot of other beasts of sorts, mostly ‘trash.’ 


sharp turn to the left a 


y morning; he was still there with 


The wind was hopeless, and it was im 


possible for anyone to get at them where they were, and 
as we had not time to wait on them, 


we determined to turn them out of that ‘whatayver.’ So we 
ace the shoulder of Ben Liath, and got over to the other side, while MacLeay and Rock walked 
quietly through the corrie below on the chance of their coming in our direction, and of getting a fair 


stalk at them in the open. After a stiff climb we reached a point whence we could look down into 


the corrie and see what happened. We saw them all trooping out at the top, and uncertain which 
way to go. We started at once, making for the flats below as fast as we could, to try to cut them 
off. We only just reached our post in time, and in a very 
unshooting condition, Fortunately nothing at first came but 
‘trash’; lots of staggies, hinds, and calves trooped by, and then, 
lo and behold! came the stag I had just missed over the hill in 
the bogs of Ben Liath. He came lolloping along last with a 
hind in attendance. He was a good way below me, at rather more 
than a hundred yards, but gave a fair galloping chance. Getting 
a good rest off my knee, I fired: he instantly stopped, and, 
straddling out his legs and poking out his snout, he stood 
stock still, looking very sick. Being much below me, as I have 
said, the ball had gone in high up just behind the right pe 

HES, 


shoulder, and traversing the body downwards, had passed through \\ eae MEZA 


his lungs, coming out just behind the left foreleg low down. Mesee an eae 
I was for finishing him where he stood, but Henderson thought 
something shootable might follow up from below, and begged me to ‘wait a wee’ on the chance. 
Nothing did come, however. Henderson, thinking him too bad to trouble further about, whispered 
to me we would go down to try to stick him. Instantly, his keen sense of hearing had caught the 
whisper, and, turning round his head, he spied us seated above him. Off he went like a shot; but 
he was too bad to go far, and soon pulled up again, just crawling forward a little whenever he could. 
As night was near at hand we could run no risks, soI desired Henderson to go back and fetch 
Rock, while I followed the stag and finished him, if he gave me the chance. Away went Henderson, 
and I followed the wounded stag as arranged. When he moved, I moved; when he stopped, so 
did I; but he always kept to such ground that he commanded all approach, and never gave me a 
chance of getting in near enough to shoot. 

So noiselessly did the man and dog approach me that I had not heard them. We now 
showed Rock the stag, and when by a little whisper of a whine, with his limbs trembling with 
excitement, we saw he had him, we slipped him. Away he bounded, round went the stag’s head, 


and we could see his terrified eye, showing the bloodshot white above the ball, glare for a second 
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how to work dogs, loosed Jock on the track of the herd 


, Instead of taking him quietly up to 
the stag’s track and putting him on the 


blood. So away went Jock on the cold track of the 
herd. I quickly whistled him off this wrong scent. In the meantime the yellow lurcher, which 


had never had his eye off the wounded stag for a moment, was slipped. It was a beautiful] 
sight to see this splendid fellow lie down to his work with his powerful loins arched like a spring 
of steel as he bounded down the steep hillside. The wounded deer was still] lying in a heap in 
the bog. When he heard the rush and patter behind him, he raised his head, looked behind, and 


tried to struggle on to his legs. The lurcher, however, was on to him with the spring of a tiger ; 
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This drawing is given as it was intended for the work, but no MS. exists of which it is an illustration.— Zavtor. 


but terror gave the wounded beast strength, and with a violent effort he shook the lurcher off his 
back, and again gallantly strove to scale the steep hillside; he managed to get on for a short 
distance, but feeling he could not go uphill, he turned short round, and made for the ee 
By this time Jock had returned to me, and, showing him the scene below, I had ale au 
on. Away he went, and cut into the chevy just as the stag took to the water. Into this Stygian 
lake plunged the panting deer, and we could see nothing but his horns and skull above the acer 
water, which, black as Erebus, stretched before him; at the same moment the two dogs sprang 1n 


: : and 
after him, and the three crossed the loch. The stag was not to be pushed into shallow water, 
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Quite one of the most excitin 


(Mr. Ed. Ellice, M.P.) on September 28, 1878. I had been sent by my host to Corrie Glass, on 


Loch Lochy side. hbo Wind was south-west, and we mounted the hill from the east end. I had 
young Macdonald with mee the son of ia famous old stalker who had been pensioned. From the 


little I saw of the son, he promised to be as good a stalker as his father. He spied deer, but the 


best were all across the march burn on the Ben T side of the corrie. However, we found a very 


shootable stag low down on our face near the head of the corrie and 
above the black loch, from which the march burn rises. As we could 
not do better, we stalked him. It was a difficult, 
because a very exposed, stalk, and we were much 
afraid of the deer opposite, in whose sight we had 
to move. Leaving the gillie and dogs above, we 
slithered down the steep face of the hill flat on 


our backs a foot at a time, and so at last managed 


Nes to get within 125 yards of our beast. 

Old Macdonald had a very remarkable dog. 
He was a lurcher, but to all appearance a very large and powerful deerhound, and as fierce as 
a leopard; I never saw a dog keener for blood. He had long, wavy, yellow hair—an excellent 
nose, and would track well on a string; but, by Jove! just let him loose, and he would go 
at any mortal thing. I had my black and tan collie Jock with me. I had trained this dog 
myself, and I venture to say there never was a dog more perfectly intelligent or under better 
command. I could whistle him off the very tail of a stag, or when holding one at bay. He was 
a very large and beautiful collie, and a favourite with everybody. He was still alive in 1890, at 


Cullen, where he lived in hinds about him, which kept 


MY COLLIE. 


dignified repose, the guest of og a watchful eye on the deer 
Caroline, Countess of Sea- opposite, therefore I did not 
field, who kindly accepted think it safe to wait on him 
too long ; so, taking him well 
¥ back, that the shot might 
1879, to South Africa. yf 2 pass diagonally through him, 

To return to my stag. Isfred:«” I had’ taken him 


He was feeding downhill, = aw LEE 4 ar dittle too tar back as. it 


es 


him, and promised him a 


home when I went off, in 


“ie LE = Ze 
three-quarters away and oe outs turned out, and though he 
straight below me. There WE SLIP THE YELLOW LURCHER. was mortally wounded, it did 
were several _ suspicious not stop him at once. Off 


he went as hard as he could go, staggering as though he were drunk: he soon rolled over into the 
bog. The gillie ran down with the dogs in leash, and, thinking the stag was done for, did not come 


up carefully enough. The wounded beast, picking himself up, went off again at best pace, but 


kept falling down every now and then. However, he managed to cross the burn at the bottom of 


the corrie, and tried to scale the hillside opposite; but he could not manage it, and again rolled 
over, and lay still in the bog. The company to which this stag belonged had left him at the shot 
and gone off to the left. The young gillie, quite a lad, and like so many of them, not understanding 
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stag and come up to him; but it usually required more than one set of dogs to finish him SO th 
) at 


relays of dogs were commonly laid out at certain convenient places on the ground which had p 
“a “Deen 


selected for the chevy, and were slipped when advisable. A man with a dog—termed a fighting q 

which was a staunch hound, and would go in at the stag and bay him, or pull him dona 
placed out on the line the stag would most probably run, and generally concealed himself jp 
convenient burn, or other suitable place, and when the stag, blown and exhausted by his oil 
came near enough, the fighting dog would be slipped at him, and weuld soon set him up. But 
woe betide the dog that went in too fiercely, or tried to lay hold of the stag while he was sti] too 


strong ; for he would get a slap from the sharp fore hoofs of the stag he would not forget in 4 


hurry. 


*.* This is evidently incomplete.—Lartor. 
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the dogs could not make him gor tiere? “At was aycariows sight, for first one dog and then 


gue lier wes get on to his back, and, seizing him by the neck behind, would ride him postilion 
pushing his head under water several times; but he always managed is shake them off i’ ae 
he poor fellow made a grand fight for his life indeed—twice he took them up and down the a 
while 1 was powerless to finish him. By degrees, however, he got fainter and fainter, and ae 
wade for some rushes and boggy bottom at the edge of the loch. Again the lurcher ieee on to 
his back, and Jock collared him somewhere ; but, having now got his feet, he shook himself clear 
of his assailants, and then tried to jump on them. This was getting scniey for, what with the 
bog and the rushes and the water, the dogs would h | : 
too canny to get within reach of his horns, and kept at a respectful distance: there the three 
stood gaping at each other, with all their snouts poked out, and their tongues hanging nigh a foot 
out of their throats. This was the opportunity I had been so long waiting for; so, nimbly getting 
to within shot, and hiding under a bank, | got a good chance: at him at some hundred yards, and 


finished him; we then hauled him on shore out of his watery grave, and performed the last rites. 
Thus ended a real sporting chevy. 


ave had the worst of it: they were, however, 


There was another yellow lurcher, but smaller, on the Invergarry sheepground. This is a 
Sketch I took of him. 

Coursing a cold stag with deerhounds or lurchers was a sport of 
great excitement and pleasure to those who are old enough to remember ~~, 
it. The manner in which this coursing was carried out has been de- : 
scribed to me by Major Walter Boyd—who is, at. this time, probably 


the Nestor of deerstalkers, and I am glad to say he is hale and strong | =. i Joa 
; : a Se 

enough still to enjoy the sport, and I hope he may long do so, for he =~ & Le is 
: fon rh ave a 


is a real good sportsman of the old school. I owe to him many a 
good day’s stalking, and many an hour's agreeable conversation and information regarding deer 
and sport, and some of my pleasantest reminiscences of the Highlands are connected with his 
kind hospitality at Liub na-damph' and Craskie in Glen Cannich, and among the lovely scenery of 
Ardgour. Old John Sinclair, who had known Braemore when it was still a sheep-walk, long 
before it was cleared and made a forest, has also related to me his experiences of stag coursing there. 

Major Boyd used very often to course a stag when first he knew the Highlands. All grounds are 
not suitable for coursing; rocky ground, for instance, will not do; wide flats or grassy hillsides 
are the best, but especially the latter. The coursers first carefully spied the ground till they found 
the stag they wished to course, they then stalked him, and got the coursing dogs up as near to the 
deer as they could, so that the hounds might have a fair chance in the race, as a cold unwounded 
stag would soon distance them if he got too much of a start, and if he ran out of sight the hounds 
(following by eye and not by scent) might lose him. When near enough, and the hounds had seen 
the stag selected—the hound or hounds were slipped at him, but de4ow him if possible. The stag 
generally took up the hill, and the dog would run parallel with him, but below him, just keeping 
the deer going upwards; for the instinct of the hound taught him that, after a short time of going 
that pace uphill, the stag would get blown and turn downwards towards water; then the dog, 
which had probably lost ground in the race, had the inner line, and would be able to cut off the 


1 ‘The Meadow of the Deer.’ 
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all night with a dead stag which he had tracked, but which Landseer had lost, Si, Dud] 
ey 


. i he ordered 
all his stalkers to supply themselves with a trained collie, and when their dog was Properly brok 
en 


Marjoribanks had an excellent system on his sheepground at Afaric some years ago: 


so that he could be trusted on blood without a string, they had a liberal allowance given them 


weekly for its keep; for a tracker Lassie ; Divoch, the lurcher: 4 little 
which requires to be used on a BA ‘ black terrier called Grtaeas and 
NSN i; = 5 ? 
string has the disadvantage of want- ’ pre NN , Cameron $s cur at Balmacaan ; also 4 
ing a man to hold him. | ys Y small rough - terrier belonging tis 
SASH (CA SZ 
The best trackers I have known =) se Kennedy at Gusachan, Which he 
; VY \ ;" 
e . ) ; Y Yh ( my) us d . : 
sae Lochiel’s euiON lemon and A sed to put bu his pocket. Mr. 
white otter-hound, Bismarck (already \Wenmedys luttle Tracker 4 Edward Marjoribanks had a very 
referred to); Chisholm’s little collie, good dog, retriever or tracker, called 


Crocus, bright lemon colour; he looked like an ordinary yellow retriever; I once saw him chevy a 
wounded deer through a thick wood for a long distance till he ran him down. Add to these 
Dinah, a small collie belonging to Rory McLeay at Loch Luichart, and my own collie Jock. 
There was also a yellow bitch, the sister of Crocus, spoken well of at Gusachan, very like her 
brother, and there was a blue otter- 
hound which belonged to Lochiel at 
Achnacarry. 

The first day I ever stalked 


with Kennedy at Gusachan I saw a 


very pretty track with his little 


LER ORS uv 
terrier. Directly after breakfast my — ea eA ANSUNS yp 
\s iy vGy A lb re : pie 


') 
oa 


tyne 
$1 Slaw te S22 \ a 


pony was announced as being at 
the door, and a lovely ride along a 
good road through Sir Dudley’s beautiful woods brought me to the forest. Here I found Kennedy 
and his henchmen waiting for me. The watchers signalled a good stag on the Afaric side of the 
forest. So we went straight there, and found a very fair beast with some hinds lying down under 
some steep crags and rocks. It was a precious long shot, but we could not get nearer, and it was 
a bad chance, too; for the stag was manage him as he was. So, without 
straight below me, and only gave me announcing my intention to Kennedy, 
his back to shoot at, which was broad- I took my shot from my knees, aim- 
side. Kennedy promptly expressed his ing at the inside swell of his ribs; 
‘opeenion’ that there was nothing to when I felt quite steady I pressed the 
be done till he moved, and so we sat trigger. Up he jumped, and ran on 


down to watch him. I looked at him 


out of our sight behind some rocks. 
well, tried the sights of my rifle on  tocmev’s sive orrer Old Kennedy was somewhat cross, for 
ead Se he did not know whether I could hit 
a haystack or not, and he knew it was a long and a difficult shot; so he grumbled at me, as 
many of these old hands will at a stranger if they think he is a ‘griff’ and has hashed a good 
chance. Says he, ‘The Cornel has jist mussed um clean, whatayver. I niver kenned the Cornel was 


fur shooten whun I see hum a puttun oop av hus rifle on the baste. ‘I dont believe I have 


him, and at last concluded I might 


(Cle Pais yl 


a OLD ON TRACKING WOCS AND” HIE TR Wise 


mae, LOUGH the use of deerhounds or dogs running by sight at the present day may, 
) for various reasons, be deemed an open question, I think most good sportsmen 
will agree with me that there is no ground where a well-trained tracker may not 


be an advantage, either used on a string or loose—a tracker may be a dog of 
any kind which will follow blood by scent. 


thine = 


Hounds of all sorts, and dogs which will give tongue if slipped on the track 
of a wounded deer, or which are either so little under command or so keen on blood as not to 
be trusted loose, should, of course, always be kept on the string ; but as some dogs, being very keen 
on blood, tug powerfully on the leash when tracking, and may get loose under such circumstances, 
I have found it a good plan to have a leash of cord with a loop at one end to go over a man’s 
shoulder, so that there may be no naa his hand, instead of the bare cord 
chance of his letting the dog slip. L wound round his wrist, which is 
By this means, also, if the dog is very painful after a time, and apt 
strong, the gillie can throw the to slip. 
whole weight of his body against My own experience is that, 
the straining of the dog, and so as a tule, collies make the best 
feleve Mis Nand and arm  An- trackers ; it is well to have them 


other excellent addition is a strong first broken to sheep, and got 


piece of wood on the string cross- thoroughly under command, so 


; ' Gas ce oe OO ’ 
ways, which the man can hold in that they will not leave your heel 


without orders, and will come back to whistle under any circumstances. Then these dogs will, like 
Chisholm’s ‘ Lassie,’ or Rory’s ‘Dinah,’ never run a deer until told to do so: they will track only 
a few yards in front of you, and if they get a little distance will stop, look round for their master, 
and await a signal from him to go on, or wait till he joins them. If you ‘loo’ them on the track 
of a wounded deer to try to stop him, and a cold deer should run across the track and take them 
off the blood, they will come to heel at once to a whistle, unlike the bloodthirsty deerhound, 
which, when once loosed, will go on till the stag be lost, or bayed, or dead. When a well-trained 
collie comes up to his quarry and finds him dead, he will very likely lie down beside the carcase 
and await his master’s arrival. There is a beautiful chalk drawing taken from nature by Landseer 
at Invergarry, which Sir Edwin did for Mr. Ellice, representing a collie tracker belonging to his 


host, lying by a dead stag. I was told it was done as an atonement for having left this dog out 
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see if the track went that way. I went about one hundred yards on that tack along the deer path 
at the edge of the wood, and soon found drops of blood; but, remarking that all the drops had fallen 
on the windward side of the stones, I felt sure he must have been moving down the Wind, as 
wounded deer often do; so I turned back and went in that direction. The dog tugged fiercely 
at the string, and we travelled at a good pace over the stones and broken ground, I walking with 
my rifle ready, in case he should bounce out from some hole or covert; for the hillside was very 
steep here, with huge cliffs of rock below, and dense with bog and undergrowth of grass oak and 
birch, so that he would have been out of sight in a minute. Coming now to the thickest part of 
the wood, we lost all trace of the track; but as the dog tugged to go down the hill, | desired 
Cameron to let him go in that direction, while I kept straight on above them. They were already 
out of sight when I suddenly heard an angry bark in front. Cameron had come suddenly on the 
wounded stag, hiding in a hole, and had slipped the cur at him. Now he came Straight at me, 
at a tremendous pace, with the dog close at his heels; but, not knowing exactly where the man 
was, I dared not fire. The stag, catching sight of me, turned sharply downhill towards the Ness, 
and leaping over the rocks below like an ibex, with the dog in close attendance, was quickly 
out of sight. I then shouted for Cameron, who, as bloodthirsty as his dog, ran up to me to 
know where they had gone to. more, enormously powerful ; his 
I told him, and instructed him ie cises ae pi activity and strength were only 
to be equalled by his excellent 
sight. 

The moment he had his 


orders off he went after his 


to follow on as well as he 
could, and, if possible, get the 
stag at bay in the Ness, or 
try to tire him wip to: ame: 


Cameron was a splendid young Cun and hever. did. I »seéesa 


Highlander, a _ yellow-haired man go like this young athlete 


A RENCONTRE. 


giant of some six feet two or over such fearful ground; he 
leapt down the rocks and precipices as if he were running over a lawn. I could hear the cur’s 
music as he got lower and lower, and it sounded from the direction of the Invermoriston march. 
I got down as fast as I could with the rifle, but it took me some time before I reached the 
road along the Ness side, and already it was getting dusk. When I got there neither man, dog, 
nor stag was to be seen or heard, so I began to use my hill-whistle freely, and after a bit 
Cameron turned up. He had lost both dog and stag. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I am sure they went 
west, and as we can hear the dog no longer, he has either lost his stag or killed him, and there- 
fore is now mute. Go west, you, and look well along Ness side, and see if you can see or 
hear anything of them; as it is too dark now to shoot, it is useless my going back, so I will 
walk towards home, and you will soon catch me up, if you do not find them.’ It was now almost 
dark, and I trudged along as fast as I could. I had got some distance on my road when a 
cart passed me going east. I little knew what was in it, for it was too dark to see. I did 
not reach home till past 9 p.m., and went straight to the larder to hear how the stags killed at 
the drive weighed. There I found Stewart, the head keeper, and old Tonalt the skinner, hard at 
work by candlelight, and a goodly array of venison. Stewart told me that the stag I had tracked 
had been brought home an hour before in the cart which had passed me on the road. It seems 


that Big Cameron had not gone very far in the direction I had sent him before he found his dog 
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missed him a bit, I rejoined, ‘for I heard the ball strike meat quite plainly.’ ‘Ah-h-h, noo,’ 
growled the dear old man, ‘mate! it wor niver his mate the Cornel heard struck, but it wor the 
boag the Cornel heard, when the boolet struck it beyont the stag, for he shot over the baste’s 
back.’ 

It was some little time before the stag came into our sight again; when he did he looked very 
Sicke, Vell caida “Kennedy, is he hit now?’ But he was not going to admit he had made a 
mistake till he was sure, so replied, ‘ Weel thun, Cornel, indeed I cudna richtly saye.’ Hardly had 
he said this, when the stag stopped and laid down with a flop. ‘Now then, Kennedy, what do you 
say now?’ I asked. ‘Ah-h, he’s got ut sure enough,’ he replied. The beast got up again, and tried 
to follow the hinds, staggered a few paces, then rolled head over heels. There he lay, and as I was 
anxious to see Kennedy’s little terrier do her work, and as, if the stag were frightened, he would roll 
over the precipice just below him and be dashed to fractions, we thought it better to leave him 
alone for a time; so we clambered down the cliff to where the stag had been lying when I fired 
at him. 

The first thing I saw was blood close by. Pointing to it, I remarked, ‘ Well, Kennedy, 
what do you call this? did I miss him, think you?’ for I knew he must be mortally wounded 
from the fact of my only having his back to shoot at. But Kennedy was now perfectly 
satisfied at the sight of blood, and so far relented as to say ‘he wor just a thunken it 
wor a vara gude shot. Then taking his funny little terrier out of his pocket, he put 
her on the track. The little beast, hardly bigger than a rabbit, took the blood at once, and 
popped along just in front of us; and it was as much as he could manage to get through 
the high grass. When we came to the spot where the stag had rolled over, we found a 
pool of blood, and, following on, saw he had fallen several times; but we could see nothing of 
him anywhere. 

The little tracker, after waiting some time for us, got very impatient, and trotted off on her 
own account, disappearing from our sight. The hillside was nearly straight up and down, and very 
slippery. Soon after we reached a big burn which ran down till it hurled itself over a ledge 
of rock into the glen below—a good waterfall. Here we found a deal of blood, but from that 
point we lost all trace of the stag. We sent a gillie to see if he could find what had become of 
the terrier: when he got down to the waterfall he called out, waving his cap, ‘ There’s the 
poor feller dead enough!’ and there he was, to be sure. He had got as far as the falls, 
and then rolled over them, and there below sat the little tracker, trembling with excitement, by his 
side, licking his life blood. We found the ball had gone right down through his body, having 
entered on the right side of the spine at the top of the ribs. Kennedy and I were always good 
friends after that. 

Another day there had been a drive at Ruskish Wood, Balmacaan, and when we assembled at the 
rendezvous, after the drive was over, the men reported a stag badly wounded as having taken to the 
wood which covered the steep slopes and precipitous rocks above Loch Ness. Lord Seafield desired 
Big Cameron, who had seen the stag, to take his tracking cur and try to find and finish him. As 
a good track is great sport to me, I got leave to go with him and represent the rifle. Off we 
started at once. Cameron showed me whereabouts the stag had entered the wood, and then arose the 


question which way he had turned after he got in; I decided we would first try up the wind to 
Y 


THE VOICE OF THE MIST. 


CHAP re ¥IL 


GHEE TELS LAAT PEEBSH ISitk LO WEEN SILALRING TN THE HIGHLANDS 


LL men have their trials and some enemies, and stalkers are not exempt from ills 
such as flesh is heir to. The greatest trial to a keen stalker may be said to be 
a dull, heavy, hopeless, windless mist; the next is foul and false winds, which 


capsize all care and calculations, and spoil sport at the most critical moment ; 


sheep, hinds, grouse, ptarmigan, hares and rabbits, ravens, foxes, and even 
eagles will also spoil sport, for they are nature’s guardians of deer. Roe deer, 
also, are often very troublesome when stalking a stag. Instances of how these trials and ‘ spoil 
sports’ may try the stalkers patience, and induce the use of most unparliamentary language, will 
be found in the course of this narrative. 

Of the above mentioned, a dense Scotch mist is the stalkers greatest enemy, and renders his 
sport impossible except under exceptional circumstances. 

Those who have not experienced Highland mists can scarcely realise how impenetrable they are— 
so raw and icy cold, they seem to penetrate everything, and chill your marrow bones. if ‘one Or 
these mists should come on about 8 to g o'clock in the morning, after a brilliant sunrise, it commonly 
lasts the best part of the day; whereas, if it sullenly sits down on the mountains before that, it 
often lifts and rolls away by noon. The West coast is very subject to these visitations, which 
sometimes obstinately last for days together, and cause bitter wailing in a ‘stalking house,’ full 
of keen and eager sportsmen, thus compelled to kick their heels about at home, instead of 
going to the hill; for if a real sullen mist with little or no wind rolls down over the hillside, it is 
useless to try to stalk—you will do more harm than good in the attempt. You cannot possibly spy, 
and therefore do not know where deer may be; and if you walk on blindly, you may tumble upon 
deer quite close at hand, or, giving your wind to them unknown to yourself, will clear the whole 
ground. No one can say what compound mischief may be caused by the movement of one 
frightened deer. If the mist catches you on the hill, the best thing you can do is to sit down 
till it lifts. 

It may happen, however, that you have spied deer before the mist comes down. In that case 
you can do something, and may get on, with care, under the cover and protection of it. Indeed, 


rolling or morning clouds of mist which pass from time to time may greatly help a stalk in sight 
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standing mute in the Ness, near the shore, 


The cur had pushed him in further and further, 
gralloched him, and sent him home on the c 
he scaled Ness side, and took a short cut 


Cameron, I am glad to hear, has since been 


and his stag before him in the water, lying dead. 
till he drowned him. Cameron pulled the stag ashore, 
art, which happened to be passing at the time, while 


to his bothy across the hill. This was satisfactory. 


promoted to be stalker. 


* * 


* * * 


*,* This is unfinished.—Zaitor. 


A ROYAL. 
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Not so poor Fraser, the story of whose fate I did not hear for some time after, and the t 
me he objected to being chaffed on the matter. When we left him in the mist to go south ee he 
back and went north towards his bothy. He walked for a very long time, and thought ' ver te 
he did not come to his house, when suddenly the mist rolled up, and he found he had ae 


round and got his head due south, and instead of reaching his own snug bothy on the Ulla | 
poo 


It was now 


» SO he turned back 
and travelled north as fast as he could; still he could not make out where he was and, getti 
) ) Ing 


road, he had wandered down to the forest road and lodge which we had made One. 


nearly dark, and he began to think he would have to spend the night on the hill 


weary, he thought it safer to sit down and wait till morning or till the mist Fose, that. he might 
at least realise exactly where he was. He had not sat thus disconsolate for very long before the 
mist rose again, and he found himself seated within a few hundred yards of his own bothy. 

No man should ever go to the hill without a small pocket-compass and some lucifers ; then dif 
he should get benighted or lost in the mist, he always has the means of tracking his way home; 
and for this reason everyone should inform himself of the points of the compass when Stalking on 
ground he does not know, so that whether in darkness or mist he may realise whereabouts he is 
if he lose his way, and in what direction he should travel to reach home. 

Among the incidents of stalking, it may often occur that you have left your 
men, who are going another road home with a dead stag, or you may have sent 
them to their own home straight while you are taking a short cut to the house. A 
mist may then come on you suddenly, and unless very well up in every feature of 


your ground, you may utterly lose yourself in ten minutes; for you have nothing to 


guide you by, and if dark as well as misty it is worse still; even if you have a 
1 Teteths sis Man with you who knows the ground well, he may easily lose himself and you 
too while trusting to his knowledge. It thus occurred to me in September, 1886, 
at Fannich. I had had a long, wearisome, unsuccessful day following up deer, and losing them in 
mist, finding them again, and again losing them; time was forgotten and weariness was forgotten in 
the hopes of getting a shot at the end; but all hopes were at last blighted after a very severe climb among 
some cliffs under Scorr Mohr by our walking into the stags in a dense cloud that had again rolled 
over us, but under which we had counted to approach, and cut the deer off from above. Wearily 
we climbed to the top of the brae. I began then to realise that darkness was upon us as well as 
mist, and that we were far from home on a bad hillside. MacLennan, the head stalker, proposed 
we should go on ahead and try to stop the pony, which was waiting on top of the hill, and 
would at dark return home. The gillie said he knew the way well, and as he had been there for 
many years, he had every reason to suppose he did know. I approved the arrangement. Off went 
MacLennan, and was soon lost to mortal ken in the mist and the coming shades of night. We 
had not walked for ten minutes before I noticed the stratification. of the hill forming the east side 
of Corrie Mohr running downwards to my right. I at once realised that the gillie had lost his 
direction, and was going away from home; at the same time the poor fellow threw up his head 
and turned to his left, looking hopelessly up above him. ‘You have lost your way,’ I said; ‘ tell 
me at once: do you know where you are going? I am sure you are taking me down into the 
depths of Corrie Mohr.’ ‘ Well, indeed, then, General, I’m thunken I dinna richtly ken where I may 


be jist noo, but I’m thunken that our waye is in thus deerection, and he turned due north, or 
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of deer, if you know how to make use of them. 


inks It is the dense sullen mist on a day without wind 
which is so hopeless for sport. 


Sometimes, however, 
descend to lower ground you may find it quite clear. 
sitting up on the tops till you have ascertained w 
occasions, all the bottoms of glens and corries are fu 
the higher ground is in brilliant sunshine. 


seen on the lofty tops of Fannich—the pea 
rolling billows. 


the mist only hangs on the tops, and if you 
It is not advisable, therefore, to spend hours 
hether this be so or not. Again, on other 
ll of dense fleecy clouds, impenetrable, while 
This is a lovely effect, and one I have several times 
ks stand out in the sun like islands in the midst of 
The weather is generally bright and still on these occasions ; but coarse, bad 
weather and change of wind often follow soon after; about mid-day, when the sun has attained 
more power and shoots its rays down into the corries, 
However well you may know your ground, 
mist, but if darkness be added to mist, it i 


these dense clouds rise and evaporate. 
it is extremely difficult to find your way in a dense 
S no joke. Your best course is to get hold of some 
watercourse or burn, and follow it down: you cannot then go far wrong; but when you are on the 
open hill you are ex Lair, having nothing to guide you. 

My worthy friend Fraser, Lochiel’s keeper, had an amusing anecdote about mist. He had 
started with a gentleman to stalk, but by the time they had reached their ground a dense mist 
had come on, and they could not see a yard; yet, as they had spied some deer before it came on, 
they thought they might try and get near them, and if it lifted be ‘convenient’ to go in at them. 
Near where they started from they had seen a black-faced ram sheltering under a big stone. After 
walking steadily for upwards of half-an-hour, Fraser noticed another black face sheltering under a 
big stone, but said nothing; but when after another long walk he again passed the black-faced 
ram under a rock, the gentleman stopped short, exclaiming, ‘If I don’t believe we have been 
walking all this time round and round in a circle. I'll swear we have passed that infernal ram 
two or three times already since we started,’ and on examination of the ground they found their 
old tracks close by, proving they had done so, and had come back to where they had started from. 

On another occasion, when I was stalking with John Macdonald and Fraser in Loch Luichart, 
north side, Fraser found himself in an absurd position from mist. He had just stalked a stag very 
well, which had been put off at the last agony by a stupid gillie, who had been placed on the 
Ullapool road to prevent the deer moving in that direction, if so inclined; and if requisite he was 
to show himself as a final resource. But, in spite of his orders, he chose to think he knew best, 
and to walk bolt upright up the hill towards the deer, and thus spoil my stalk. It had been a 
‘coarse day, to use a very expressive Highland term when speaking of bad weather, and about 
now the mist came down on us. I was anxious, however, to give poor Fraser another chance of 
blood, as he had had his stalk destroyed by this loon, so we climbed up Ben Liath to see if we 
could find a shootable stag for him. We saw some deer for a minute, and tried to get at them, 
but when we reached the east side of the hill the mist was impenetrable. Fraser, however, persisted 
in coming with us as long as there was a chance of its lifting. At last I decided it was quite 
useless, and to go home—that is, if I could get there! But having now made a large burn, which 
we knew went south until it met the pony road and forest lodge below, Macdonald and I decided 
that our best plan would be to hold on to it, and not leave it till we reached the bottom. After 


a long and wearisome descent, we found the lodge and the road, and so got safe home in course 


of time. 7 
Zz 
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BAGLES 


The increase of forests in the Highlands has caused the number of eagles to multiply considerab] 
during the last quarter of a century, as there are fewer large sheep walks nowadays, and baad 
fewer lambs to protect, and sportsmen love to see them on the hill, even if they do aes 
interfere with a stalk or alarm your deer. I have seen them nearly every day when out Stalkin 
The flight of an eagle is a magnificent thing to watch, as he soars and wheels above you ee 
move or flap of his wing; and though he seems almost impalpable, so light does he float suspended 
in the atmosphere, yet he conveys to one an unmeasured idea of power, especially when he passes 
near you. The rapidity of his flight is prodigious. The force with which he cleaves the air was 
conveyed to me in a very practical manner one day when I was sheltering, in a Storm, behind 4a 
rock on the jagged peaks of Invergarry Forest. The eagle, not seeing me, came swooping along 


at best speed down the gale, and passed within a yard of my face. I was very much astonished at 


the noise he made, and the whirl and and we had toiled up the steep face of 


rush of wind he created. the hill above the lodge; it was a very 


hot day in early September, and when 


we reached the summit we gladly sat 
sight. I was stalking with Henderson, down to rest ourselves ; 


On one occasion I saw in Glen 


Quoich Forest an unusual and _ pretty 
we found a 
large herd of hinds not far off, and a pretty good stag with them, but between us and them there 
was a beast of a hind with her calf, which we could not get past. Presently we saw two large 
eagles coming up the wind, two young ones with them, whom they were evidently teaching to 
hunt for their food; wheeling and soaring, they quartered every yard of their ground, till they 
came to where the single hind and her calf were. The old lady kept a very watchful eye on 
their movements, and, as the result showed, with very good reason; for suddenly we saw one of 
the old birds make a swoop at the calf, but the watchful mother was on her hind legs, and drove 
the bird off, then turning round, with her calf beside her, she bolted full gallop towards the herd, 
and the eagles after her. As soon as the stag saw what was up, he placed himself at the head of 
his company, and galloped forward to meet her, and the hind and her calf dashed into the bosom of 
her family, and were saved from further attack. The eagles, baulked of their prey, wheeled into the 
air and were soon out of sight. 

One lovely morning in September, 1888, I sailed up in the boat to the west end of Loch 
Fannich. I found Campbell the stalker waiting for me, accompanied by a gang of men who 
had been working on the road to Loch Rosque. These men were on their way to Ullapool, but, 
instead of going straight on by the public path through the middle of my forest, as they had the 
right to do, they had been civil enough to wait till I arrived, and then come with me, so that they 
would not disturb deer if there were any ez voute. Waving thanked them for their civility, we at 
once started towards the Braemore march, the direction in which they were going. When we had 
got as far as the Fox's Den Corrie, opposite the Flucht Corrie, I suddenly became aware of a large 
herd of deer high up above me. I tumbled off my nag into the heather and we all went flat; 
having ‘spied’ them, we found nothing very good among them, and were about to proceed forward, 
when a magnificent golden eagle from the peaks of Corrie Mohr swooped down at the herd, trying to 


strike a calf. He was a splendid eagle. I have never seen so large a one, and I never saw a bird in 
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right away from home, which was south. ‘No, no,’ said I, ‘none of that; if you don’t know the 


road, you will just follow me,’ and taking out my compass I verified the direction and struck due 
south, or the reverse of where he was about to lead me. We had an awful scramble. It was now 


dark as well, and one could hardly see the ground, full of deep holes, &c., into which if you got your 


leg you might easily break it, added to which we had constantly to cross some woeful loose rocks lying 


piled up on the hillside. It was certainly very unpleasant travelling. The gillie had now entirely 


lost his head, as well as his road, and could aid me with no trustworthy information as to where 


we were. The position was not agreeable, and I began to think I should probably spend my night 


where I was, but by referring often to my compass to correct my direction, I managed at last, 


after a fearfully toilsome walk, to hit off the track above the house, where, to my great delight, I 
found the faithful Donald and the black pony looming through the mist like huge ghosts. I got 
home after all by ten o'clock, more than ever convinced of the wisdom of always having, when on 


the hill, a compass, some lucifers, and a small pocket-flask of spirit in my pocket. Forewarned is fore- 


armed, and I strongly passa Wino said "4 


advise younger sports- have) uot,” ‘Then 


men to benefit by my young man,’ said he, 
experience. ‘you don't go to the 


Mr. Horsman, who 
rented Glen Fishie for 


many years, never al- 


hill without one,’ and 
he Weave meal small 
pocket-compass, which I 
lowed anyone to go to found of the greatest 
thes hill frome his’ house use for many years. 
without a compass. The 
first day I stalked there 


he asked me _ before I 


When approaching 


deer in a mist you must 


be careful not to show 
started if I had a com- ae phe yourself above any kind 
of sky-line; when near enough to be seen at all, it is astonishing how visible you are, how huge 
you look, and how the slightest movement can be ‘picked up. The human form looms up like 
that of a giant, while the pale mist behind it throws it up in relief. You should always remember 
that when you see deer in a mist they look twice their natural size, and a grouse sitting on a tuft 
of moss looks as big as a turkey, or even bigger. Thus it often happens that you may make the 
mistake of shooting a small stag in mist, believing him to be a good one or the stag you are 
after. You should also bear in mind that a stag in mist looks much further from you than he is: 
if really far from you, you could not distinguish him at all. When firing in mist, therefore, you 
should aim low, and as you cannot possibly tell at what angle the stag may be standing with 
reference to the flight of your bullet, it is safer to aim about the middle of his body, to allow for 
a possible slant one way or other. But, unless you know exactly where the deer are, and your 
stalker or you be well up to the details of the ground, you will be much wiser if you bring 
yourself to an anchor, and wait till either the mist lifts sufficiently to enable you to see further, or 
else wait till they move into your ken, otherwise you may blunder on and put the deer all off 


without knowing that you have done so. Patience in deer-stalking is an important factor. A man 


should learn how to wait in this pursuit as in so many others. 
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ACHNACARRY—LOCAHIEL 


KILLED my first stag at Achnacarry, and will relate my impressions of it, and 
what I saw there. It is one of the oldest forests in Scotland, situated on the 
west side of Loch Lochy, which forms part of the Caledonian Canal route, the 
river Lochy running parallel with it. You can see the house at some little 
distance in the middle of the glen, embedded in grand old trees. Bold, high 
ground clothed with fir and oak woods rises on either side of it. 


Landing 
at Lochy side, a lovely walk of three miles along a winding road, through these woods and rocks, 


the ground in September glowing with all the gorgeous colouring of purple heather in full bloom 
and many-tinted bracken, brings you to the fine avenue of old plane-trees which leads to the 
house. The present house has been built near the site of the old mansion of the chiefs of the 
Cameron clan, the charred ruins of which still remain. It was burnt in the troubles of last century ; 
for Lochiel and his clan, as we all know, never submitted to the Southerner, but fought it out to 
the bitter end. The present house is a square, turreted building of a Gothic character, built in 
stone, with a hall in the middle, whence a well-planned staircase leads to the upper floor; all the 
principal rooms open out from this central hall. The present chief has, of late years, greatly 
improved and added to the house in many ways, and a more comfortable residence could not be 
desired. Looking from the main entrance and terrace on that front of the house towards Loch 
Lochy, you have a view of undulating ground, with a green park and waving corn beyond, and 
some magnificent trees in the foreground, with the mountains of Inverlochy Forest in the distance. — 

From the other side of the house, the windows of the dining-room and drawing-room look on 
a picturesque waterfall and the river which runs from Loch Arkaig to the Lochy Loch. Facing 
the house here a hill covered with trees rises from the river-banks. A charming walk along the 
river under the shade of old trees leads you to Loch Lochy, about three-quarters of a mile distant; 
at about the same distance in the opposite direction you come to Loch Arkaig, some twelve miles 
long, which stretches towards the sea on the west. High mountains rise on either pide of the 
loch, their lower slopes clothed to the water's edge with magnificent old fir, oak, and birch trees. 
I have rarely seen such fine fir-trees in Scotland as those which existed in these woods when I 
first visited it, though, alas! many of the best have been laid prostrate since by the great gales of 
the last quarter of a century. These woods are ‘awful walking, being full of deep bog-holes, 


; II 
erass half as high as yourself, and ancient heather, which has flourished unmolested from a 
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such perfect and brilliant plumage. He missed the calf, but, wild with terror, away rushed the whole 


Slopes of the corrie, and in our direction. 1 snatched the rifle 
but soon put it back again; for the eagle, having missed the calf, wheeled 
= and was after them in a minute: and again he singled out the calf, now 
ee ew ecwe to keep up with is terifed dam in her flight. This turned the herd from 


us, which scampered back up the rugged rocks as fast as they had come down. I never saw terror 
better illustrated : up and down, back- 


wards and forwards, did the poor 
beasts go, the eagle after them: but 
he would not be denied—he had 


herd straight down the precipitous 
out of its case to be ready, 


Uo eiet Nemati screaming, 


and as he was always able to cut the 
herd off, in whichever direction they 
fled, he at last separated the hind and 
her calf from the rest of the deer. 
made up his mind to have that calf, A HERON, Now the chase became hotter and 
more exciting than ever. The panting herd, having a moment's respite, stood at gaze, watching the 
wild efforts of the hind to save her calf from the deadly clutch of the monarch of the air; con- 
stantly turning her head, she kept a watchful eye on her tormentor ; she managed to dodge him 
yet for some time, though he made several ineffectual dashes at the calf. But, done at last, and 
utterly exhausted by her vain efforts to elude the attacks of the eagle, she took refuge against a 
pile of wild rocks tumbled down from the peaks above. There maternal courage and despair 
determined her to make her last stand in defence of her offspring, which, half dead from the hunt 


and its terror, cowered behind its mother, bleating piteously, while all the little ones of the herd 


joined in the sad chorus. 


The eagle, in close pursuit, came sailing with outstretched motionless pinions down the wind 
straight at her—awful moment of suspense and excitement to all of us who were looking on—we 
made sure he would get the calf now. But no! the gallant old hind, panting and exhausted 
though she was, made one last fight for it. Well done, old lady! well and gallantly done indeed |! 
For, as in full swoop the eagle made a dash at her, up she went on her hind legs, and struck at 
him in the most vicious way with her sharp fore-hoofs, and it was with difficulty that he dodged 
the blow. Baffled again, he s thorough vixen, on the face 
Soaticdeulp) tite "cormie,screech= of the agonised mother; her 
ing in his wrath. This was ears laid flat to her neck, when 
the finest episode of wild she made that savage slap 
nature I ever witnessed on at her enemy, cannot be de- 
the hill, I had my glass on scribed—it must have been 
them and could see every seen. The gang of men were 
in the greatest excitement, and 


I observed that, had they not 


detail. The expression of 


despair and wild terror, com- 


ON THE WATCH FOR THE EAGLE’S RETURN. A it L 
bined with that of the most been so civil as to wait for me, 


they would have missed one of the finest sights they were ever likely to see in their lives on the 
hills of the Highlands. The eagle continued his wheeling and soaring for some time, and followed 
the deer to the high peaks of the Flucht Corrie; but they kept close together, and never gave 
him another chance, so after a time he took himself off, though it was hours before the herd quieted 


down or would feed, standing with heads erect and straining eyes to see if he would return. 
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XVIII. 


A QUIET COUPLE. | THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 
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head lying back on his grey shoulders, and his long yellow stilts thrust well behind him Solem 
. ; n 
and slow comes, flapping his way home, that ancient fisherman ‘the heron. The cheery wild duck 


too, begin to take their evening flights towards some favourite feedin 
grounds. : 


It is not easy even for a Gustave Doré to conceive 4 more strj 


king 


Ound 


composition of light and shade than is presented by this sombre foregr 
in contrast with the brilliant red of the mountain Slopes and distant 


THE CHEERY WILD DUCK. 


peaks opposite—indeed, it must be seen to be realised, and once witnessed it can never be forgotten. 

The effect is even still more remarkable, if possible, when a thunderstorm, black as night, 
comes rolling up over the peaks of Invergarry at sunset, muttering and growling in the distance, 
answering its own voice by the echoes it calls forth from the hills around. | have only seen this 
effect once; even the stalkers who have spent their lives amidst such scenes were warmed into 
expressions of admiration. The wild thunderstorms I daily witnessed in the Himalayas in 1885 
can alone compare with it. These scenes of nature in her most glorious moods are among the 
greatest pleasures which we sportsmen experience when in pursuit of the wild animal in its own 
haunts, and, at all events, to those of us who appreciate them, form no mean part of the delights 
of the chace in the mountains of Scotland. 

But if you are in luck, and you are late in leaving your ground, you may see another beautify] 
effect on Arkaig; for even as you are looking and enjoying the beauty of the scene I have so 
vainly tried to describe, but which no words can do justice to, and which no paint could render, 
you will see the scarlet drapery of the distant hills gradually fading away, and as the last rays of 
the sun sink lower and lower, the dark shades of evening rise from the loch below, and envelope 
all the lower slopes of the mountains opposite, even as we have seen that grey shadow of death 
gradually creep over the bright complexion of the young and beautiful. At length nothing remains 
but the rose-red tips of the highest peaks on which the sun-god lingers for a moment with one 
last kiss ere he sinks into the arms of night, and ‘leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ The 
heavens are of that glorious colour we sometimes see in the Highlands at this season of the year 
—true twilight—and then, as Longfellow sings : 


Presently one by one in the infinite meadows of heaven 
Blossom the lonely stars, the Forget-me-nots of the Angels. 


And with them over the now dark outline of the mountains rises the autumn moon— 


What tho’ the moon, the pale moon, shed all the splendour of her noon, 
Her smile is chilly, and her beam in that hour of dreariness doth seem 


So close you draw within your breath—a portrait taken after death ! 


So sang Edgar Poe. But moonrise on Loch Arkaig is, in its way, quite as beautiful, on such 
a night as I describe, as the glorious effect of the setting sun. Having waited till the last mo- 
ment to see Diana in her silver glory rise well above the mountains, you find you must now tear 
yourself away, and make the best of your road homewards, for you have several miles before you 
ere you reach the hospitable roof of Achnacarry; so, making tracks to your pony, you jog home- 
wards as fast as the fat sides of your steed will carry you. Chisholm’s lodge is passed, the flat 
hayfield beyond, from which the dews of night are rising, is cantered over, and snuffing in the 
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time, not to mention the aébris of the departed giants, whose huge trunks and limbs still cumber 
the ground where they fell. 

A few miles brings you to the head stalker’s (John Chisholm) lodge, which stands at the 
mouth of Glen Mealy, close to the loch, and by the side of a wild rocky mountain stream, which, 
when in spate, comes tumbling down the glen and hurls itself into Arkaig. Crossing this river at 
this point by a bridge, turning west, a good track leads you to the old forest, of late years put 
under sheep, and after a most picturesque ride of some miles through lovely scenery, you come to 
the lodge of the second stalker, Johnny Cameron, a most respectable fellow, whose family and 
children always looked as clean and tidy as though living in the midst of civilisation, instead of in 
an isolated spot, shut in by huge mountains, and miles and miles away from ‘anywhere.’ After 
passing his house you find yourself in the midst of bold, grand, stag ground, on the lower parts 
of which are small straggling groves of trees here and there, affording excellent covert for deer. 
Much of this ground is, however, so distant from the house as to make it rather difficult to work, 
especially late in the season, when the days are short. 

If you turn off this track after passing Chisholm’s house, you have the Gusach or fir-wood 
beat above the shore of Loch Arkaig. If you go further up Glen Mealy, and turn off north half- 
way to Johnny Cameron’s house, you find yourself on a lofty ridge commanding a glorious view 
of Loch Arkaig and the hills opposite on the north side of the loch, with the peaks of Kingie and 
Glen Quoich beyond, while at the west end of the loch rise the sharp, jagged mountains which 
bind the iron coast of the west. On a fine day it is a splendid panorama, for you can see the 
distant tops of Ben Nevis, and further away still lie the hills of the Black Mount, &c. 

This view is especially beautiful with a good sunset. I have rarely witnessed anywhere more 
extraordinary effects of colour, light, and shade, though I have seen some marvellous sunsets, too, 
in my wanderings in various parts of the world! As, for instance, the sunsets at Hongkong at 
the change of the monsoon, in the Himalayas at Simla, and among the snow-capped mountains of 
Kashmir, to which I may add some in the Red Sea, near Suez, and in North America during the 
winter. Let me try and give some faint idea of these evening effects seen from above Loch Arkaig. 

You are standing on the lofty ridge rising from the south shore of the loch. The sun has 
just dipped below the mountains to the west, shrouding all the slopes of Arkaig below (facing 
north), with the deep shadows of coming night, while with his last rays he bathes the whole length 
of the northern slopes and mountain peaks opposite to you, as far as you can see, in a glory of 
pure vermilion. Far below you lies the forest primeval of mighty fir, oak, and birch, looking 
dark and mysterious in the mists of evening. Grim skeletons of the great departed fathers of the 
wood, bleached by the storms of ages, stretch out their weird, fantastic arms, and seem like ghosts 
in the deepening shadows. The silhouette of the mountain tops above, and the dim, mysterious 
woods below, are reflected into the unruffled bays of the loch beneath you; these bays here and 
there are spangled by horizontal silver threads, marking where the point of some spur or headland 
thrusts itself into the loch, and sometimes a silver ring will, for a moment, illumine the surrounding 
gloom, as some lusty trout makes his bold dash at the evening moth, skimming the surface of the 
calm water. Here and there, too, fleecy mists wreathe themselves into unearthly and fantastic 
shapes, and, gently wafted over the bosom of the loch, gradually ascend, thinner and thinner, till 


they merge into atmosphere ; and now, sailing past on his great shadowy wings, his black-crested 
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at him—if he is only an indifferent sort of deer, and his carcase is as full of 
pudding is of plums—for he will be brought home that night or next day, 
all the sportsmen in the house, while taking the morning pipe and stroll t 


‘boolets’ as a plum 
and will be examined by 
o the larder after break- 
fast, and if you have drawn the long bow you won't be let down easy. Besides there is a little 
ceremony which is gone through as soon as the deer are home from the hill, which should make 
men very careful how they express an opinion of the weight of their stag, unless indeed they are 
really good judges of how deer will weigh ; and even then they had far better underestimate their 
beasts, for it is always best to be modest, and not to call your geese swans. As soon as the deer 
arrive, they are duly weighed by the keeper charged with those ceremonies ; he then enters his 
weight and the number of points on his head, adding the name of the place where he was shot, 
and the name of the gentleman who slew him, and this report is brought to the chief, 


Truly 
pitiable is the expression of the young or inexperienced sportsman’s face if he has declared 


before- 
hand he has slain a ‘splendid’ or very good stag, should the awful record referred to see 
him ten or eleven stone only ! 

A propos of weighing a stag, I will here offer a few remarks on this vext question. There are 
two ways to weigh a stag—one is ‘clean weight,’ the other ‘foul weight.’ Clean weight means 
that before being put on the scale everything is removed from the inside of the Stag except his 
kidneys; in fact, he should be in the same state as a sheep in a butcher's shop. Foul weight 
means when the heart and liver are weighed in the stag; some people even go to the length of 
weighing all that is eatable, viz. the stomach-bag, tallow, &c.; but no honest Sportsman, or one 
who knew anything of his business, would permit this sort of thing, and if done, it is done 
secretly, and not admitted. Personally, having been strictly brought up in the practice of clean 
weight, I never permit anything to be weighed in my deer. The late Mr. Edward Nice, vot 
Invergarry, a great authority on all deer questions, was very particular about the weighing of his 
deer, as about all larder questions. Clean weight at Invergarry was honest clean weight. The 
same rule exists at Fannich, Loch Luichart, Glen Muich, Glen Quoich, and many other forests. 

But there are places where you cannot place implicit confidence in the reported weights of stags, 
unless there may have been some trustworthy and responsible person present at the ceremony, who 
would have no interest in making them out heavier than they really were. For the Gael of the 
Highlands is often given to flattery, and some of them know it might be well worth their while 
to make some men’s deer weigh well, and they can be pretty sure no one will ever question their 
report of the weight of a stag the night he was killed, and next morning, of course, he will have 
lost a good many pounds from the drying up of the carcase and escape of gases. There are 
good stories told among some of these hillmen of varied experience—how for some masters, who 
may like stags killed by them to weigh heavier than those killed by their neighbours or friends, 
the men weigh the ‘ pock-a-buie’ and everything else with the stag; indeed, in one forest which 
shall be nameless a stalker told me the men used to add stones inside the stag killed by their 
master until it ‘scaled’ the desired weight. 

The heart and liver of stag vary according to the size of the animal, and run from half 
a stone up to nearly 20 Ibs. in a very large stag; but the following will convey a fair idea of the 
weight of hearts and livers when a stag is weighed ‘foul,’ that is with them in. Of thirty-four 
stags killed at Glendole in 1890, the largest of which scaled 18 stone c/eam, and the smallest 
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sweet damp scent of the hay as you pass, you find yourself under the shadows of the old wood 
fringing the shore of Loch Arkaig. No sound breaks the calm quiet of the evening, except when 
you are startled by the weird wail of the owl, or the short sharp bark of the hind, alarmed by 
your approach, as she and her calf are cautiously descending from the open hill above the wood, 
to take their evening draught in the loch (see plate). Nothing can be more delightful than these 
rides home along Loch Arkaig in the earlier parts of September when the weather is fine, at all 
events when you have had a good day’s sport; for I fear even these blandishments of nature 
would fail to soothe the ruffled plumage and mortified feelings of the unlucky or ‘ missing’ sportsman. 
Poor fellow! we must all feel for him, for we have all gone through the same misfortunes. He 
wends his way sadly, and slowly, praying inwardly—if the truth were laid bare—(though he 
would probably scorn to admit it) that dinner may be over and the ladies gone to the drawing- 
room before he arrives in the dining-room. 

For the entrance into the dining-room of a stalking house is a critical moment in the day’s sport. 
Mortification and vexation of spirit await the unlucky wight who has missed a good chance, or, 
blundering his shot, has wounded and lost his beast; or who, in the deep holes and high under- 
growth of Gusach or the Old Forest, has by mistake shot a small beast, taking him for a better 
animal than he was. Chaff is no name for what he may expect, and woe betide him if he tries to 
stammer lame excuses, and make out that it was no fault of his; for the last state of that man will 
be worse than the first. And, indeed, it is useless; for that stern old censor, Chisholm, will be sure 
to describe it all in detail, with his ghastly sarcasms and comments, the first time the chief goes 
out stalking with him, and down it all goes in the stalking journal—‘an eternal record.’ The only 
chance of peace is to tell your woeful tale yourself, and so betimes to take the wind out of 
Chisholm’s sails, and discount his anecdotes. As the stalker of the day walks into the dining-room, 
all eyes are turned on him, and he is saluted with a general query from all: ‘ Well—what have you 
done?’ But the question need not be asked; you can generally tell by the way he comes into the 
room what has taken place on the hill. If he has blood, triumph is in his eye, his gait is brisk and 
joyous, and he is full of chaff; while if he has failed, he has not a word to say for himself, looking 
very meek and ‘umble.’ In the one case he eats like a famished wolf, and finds it difficult to quench 
his thirst; whereas the poor creature who has missed, or otherwise misbehaved on the hill, has 
neither heart nor appetite, though he may drink deep to drown the care gnawing at his manly 
bosom. 

The bachelor seems to me to have much the best time of it when he misses; for he has not to 
undergo a certain lecture and chaff besides from the wife of his heart, and beyond his own morti- 
fication there is nothing to follow. But the poor married man has, I suspect, a rough time of it 
in a stalking house when he has misconducted himself or been unsuccessful on the hill; for I notice 
the wife is as jealous of her husband’s reputation and as keen for blood as her lord. How often 
has one watched the lady’s manner on entering the drawing-room! If her husband has missed, she 
comes in very quietly and is civil to everyone; but if he has killed a good stag, she enters the 
room with her nose ez /’atv, and an expression on her face of ‘Thank God I am not as other women 
are’—‘my man don't miss.’ 

Then follows the smoking-room ordeal, where you have to stalk your beasts over again and 
give all details. It is quite useless to say your beast weighed well, or you made an excellent shot 

BB 
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Stalkers and ponymen. The rule should be that all deer killed must be either brought hom 
€ 


rack, the night 
e the exception 
being furnished 
P leaving your 


Perhaps in soft 
boggy ground and far from headquarters; or you may be alone, or only the stalker with you 


or got into the nearest bothy, or else drawn down off the hill to the road or t 
of the day on which they have been killed ; their being left on the hill should b 
to this rule, and should never be permitted without a report and explanation 
to the master. We know that there may be many cases where you cannot hel 


dead stag out; as, for instance, when you kill your stag just before dark, 


and neither gillies nor pony anywhere within reach; or you may have sent the gillie and 
ponyman both home with a stag previously killed, and have not another; or you may have had 
to pursue a wounded stag for many miles, and men and ponies are at the rendezvous far away 


Much, however, of this difficulty may be foreseen and met by proper organisation, signalling 


&c. The well-known Major Inghe always paraded his stalking parties before Starting in the morning 


and saw himself that everything requisite and according to order had been Provided ; thus no 
deer pony was ever allowed to go to the hill without a stick being fixed in the deer saddle, to 
which was fastened a small lantern, in case the party got benighted or into difficulties in the darks 
an excellent plan. There was a good system of signalling at Balmacaan : the ponyman was left 
at the flank in good shelter, and remained there till dark: he had a glass and watched certain high 
points constantly. Should the pony be wanted to take home a stag, one of the men waved his coat 
from the top of one of these points, and then the ponyman knew in which direction to 0, 
according to where the signal was made. 

At Gusachan Kennedy had organised a system of signals, so that when he came to a certain 
point he could see the signal-posts of the various watchers ; a small rod was erected on the sky-lines 
of these posts, on which small flags were hoisted denoting stags west, Stags east, north, or 
south, as the case might be, and, instead of wasting time, we went straight to the signal point 
and ascertained what we wanted to know. But then old Kennedy knew his business better 
than most men. I taught my coolies in Kashmir a code of signals, which I found very useful. 

While on the subject of bringing home deer I may mention a curious custom which obtains 
in the Western Islands, at all events in Harris and the Lews—the stag is rarely brought home the 
night of the day he is killed. It matters less here than in some parts, as the deer, being on an 
island, can’t well be carried away. No ponies are used in many of these places; but the day after 
it is killed two men go out to where the stag is lying; they cut off his head, separating the neck 
from it—which last they leave on the hill—they then sever his fore from his hind quarters, one 
man takes the fore quarters by the fore legs and puts it on his back, holding the legs over his 
shoulders, with the stag’s head inside. The other man takes the hind quarters by the hind legs in 
a similar manner. They then convey the quarters thus cut up to a cart on the road, if there is 
one, or carry it home over the hill in the manner described, The quarters and head of the animal 
are all then weighed separately, and he is allowed loss of weight for being left out, and for his 
neck left on the hill, and thus they arrive at his approximate weight. This is the old old custom, 
though some of the more enlightened stalkers would be very glad to have the custom improved 
on, and the deer dragged down whole to the road, or put on a pony and removed the same day ; 
for this could, as a rule, easily be done. 


Customs, however, are not easily altered in these conservative spots, especially if the gillies 
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11 stone clean, the average weight of each heart and liver was 11 Ibs.; this makes a great addition 
to the weight of a stag, and therefore in places which are let, and where it is desired the deer 
should weigh well, they often weigh foul with heart and liver. It can be easily understood how 
difficult it comes to be to estimate the real weight of a so-called clean-weighed stag until you 
know the custom as to weighing of a particular forest. It is, of course, a question of very little 
importance to a true sportsman how his stag is weighed; it is rather a larder question than one 
for him to trouble about. But, as great stress and emulation exist in different forests and among 
rival sportsmen as to the weight of their several stags, it seems to me a pity that some hard-and- 
fast regulations on the subject cannot be laid down and generally accepted. I remember some 
years ago being asked by a head stalker (who weighed always strictly ‘clean’) how they weighed 
their deer in a neighbouring forest where I had been lately stalking. It so happened that the head 
stalker of that forest had told me what had been their custom ever since he had known the ground, 
and his notion of clean weight was widely different to that entertained by my orthodox stalker 
who made the inquiry. When I told him what he wished to know, he was very warm and 
sarcastic in his remarks. ‘Weel thin, indeet, Cornel,’ says he, ‘it wor always a grate puzzle to 
mee and mee friends here aboots howiver it came to happen that the shtags we shot hereaboots 
the day only weighed clean so and so, whilst the deer of this same class when shot doon wust 
[pointing over the march] they dud weigh so vara much heavier, and ut ees naw vara clear to mee 
why that straange dufference exists, whatayver.’ Such a stalker argues, and properly so, that a 
stag weighed foul should be said to weigh so much with heart and liver, and a stag weighs so 
much c/eaz, then no one could complain. 

There is another point which requires a little more attention while we are on the subject of 
weight of deer. It is, of course, of great advantage if deer can be brought into the larder, or at 
all events under cover, the same night as they have been killed; for venison left on the open hill all 
night, and possibly in bad and wet weather, suffers considerably, even if it is not maltreated by the 
fox, the hoody, or the raven, and by the time it arrives at the larder a deer will have lost con- 
siderable weight from exposure, &c.; added to this it will not keep as well. Shepherds and butchers 
assure me the same result is always found with carcases of sheep if they are not weighed soon 
after death. In most forests, where they are particular about weight, they allow half a stone to a 
stag which has been left out on the hill all night, and not weighed till the day following; and 
technical butchers assure me that this is a fair and moderate allowance. 

To me, as a sportsman, who does not care personally a fig about the larder question of weight, 
there is another very much more serious matter involved in leaving deer out on the hill all night, 
which should always induce a master to insist on them being brought home, or at least removed 
off the forest ground to a road or track, the same night as the animal has been killed, if it can 
by any reasonable means be done; and that is, that if you carry the deer away soon after he is 
dead and gralloched, you leave the ground quiet, and there is no occasion to return there again 
the day afterwards, with ponies and jabbering men to remove the carcase, which disturbs the 
forest two days instead of one—a matter of grave importance if it can be possibly avoided. My 
experience in the many forests where I have stalked is that the leaving of deer on the ground 
till the next day can rarely be justified, always supposing, of course, there are sufficient men and 


ponies available for the service, and that it is generally the result of bad management or lazy 
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At last we got a gleam of light as we reached the higher parts of the hill, 


and we then Spied 
the three stags lying down in the corrie where they had been seen 


In the earlier mMornine Ons 

; g, 

seemed a fair beast enough, and as it was on the sheepground and such a coarse day, we though 
5) sree t 


it best to accept that which the gods gave us and be thankful. Hardly had we Spied them thivin 
down rolled the mist again. We took the ponies on a little further, and then anchored them With 
orders to look out for a shot or a signal. McLaren, Alan, Bran, and I then proceeded to Stalk 
them, as the mist had lightened. Making a circle so that our wind should be quite safe, we got 


from them, ‘Weel 
thun, Cornel,’ says McLaren, ‘yon fellow to the richt wull do; he is the bust of the com 


above them, and obtained a good spy from a ridge about five hundred yards 

. pany 
whatayver.’ So we christened him ‘ The Brigadier... Down came the mist again, and they were 
shrouded from our sight. Here we left Alan and Bran. A splendid specimen of an active 


young 
Highlander was Alan McLaren: to a well-knit and compact frame, 


with enormously powerful legs 
he added a handsome face and an eye like a hawk—indeed, I have rarely met with a man on the 


hill with such sight. 

McLaren knew his ground perfectly, and did not hesitate a minute. We were now north of 
the deer, so went west, making a détour, and the wind being about south, he Proposed stalking 
home across it, keeping a little north of them. We reached a soft boggy slope, ankle-deep in water, 
and wriggled up it flat on our bellies; it was certainly not to say damp (but who feels anything in 
the agonies of a stalk?) We ought to have arrived by this time to within some two hundred 
yards of the stags, and were getting in (I may say) ‘swimmingly,’ considering the ground we were 
in, when suddenly we spied some bullet-shaped heads bobbing about on the little sky-line of moss 
just in our front, and an ominous little chuck, chuck, chuck greeted our ears. ‘D—n those 
grouse!’ we both muttered between our teeth, and we had to subside quietly in our puddle. Then 
these demons, chucking faster and louder, began to vuz in front of us, and after running for some 
yards, up they all got with an awful fluttering and row, and flew straight towards where we 
believed the deer were lying. We gave up all for lost, and jumping up we ran forward to be ready 
for accidents. Fortunately for us, the mist was useful now, and concealed us from the stags, and 
as we were rather below them we gave no sky-line. We crouched down by the side of a black 
bog, and I peered through the mist with my small duplex glasses (made for me by Waldstein, of 
the Kohl Markt, Vienna: these glasses have been of more use to me in stalking than anything 
else, especially when going in at close quarters, when to use a telescope would have been im- 
possible; they are of the greatest utility in thick weather), I fancied I could make out three 
shadowy ghosts looming through the moist atmosphere not far off, and looking huge beasts. I got 
Mr. Metford ready. I was shooting at that time with one of his qdoudle muzzle-loading express 
rifles; the admirable single breech-loaders, with Metford-Farquharson breech-actions, and hammer- 
less, had not then been invented. Hardly had I got the rifle out of its waterproof cover, which, 
however, was wet through (and no wonder, considering our swim), when the mist lifted a wee, and 
there stood the three stags within a long shot, looking about them, evidently much scared by those 
infernal grouse, and just making off in alarm. I cocked my rifle, and got on to the Brigadier ; 
my heart was in my mouth, for I expected them to disappear over the sky-line before I could fire. 
I pulled the trigger. Cv/ick/ went poor Mr. Metford. A miss-fire, by Jove! everything having got 


wet. This is the great objection to the otherwise perfect-shooting muzzle-loader express; for you 
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think it will entail more trouble to them ; for these islanders are lazy loons. It is rather a prejudice 
than aught else, and as it does injury to both the meat and the ground, the sooner the system 
is changed the better, as no doubt one day it will be. 

You sportsmen, who have frequented stalking houses, do you remember the state of anxious 
suspense you one and all were in, until you had heard the fiat of your host, as to who were to be the 
favoured ones for the hill next morning? And we must all recall the blank look of disappointment which 
came over the faces of the rejected or unbidden, while the lucky ones could not conceal their pleasure. 

I had arrived one night at Achnacarry after a long and weary journey from Ireland. I was 
mortal tired, but when Lochiel came into the smoking-room and said, ‘Crealock, will you stalk to- 
morrow 2?’ I felt as fresh as a three-year-old. ‘Yes, indeed, quoth J, ‘ if you will send me to the 
hill.” ‘All right, said he. ‘You will go then to the sheepground on the north side with old McLaren 
and you will have his son Alan with you. Give out your rifle, &c. to-night, that the gillies may 
make an early start from this, and they will meet you at McLaren’s house. Breakfast at seven— 
and your pony will be ready whenever you want to start.’ 

I was a happy man that night. Turning in early, I slept the sleep of the stalker on the first 
night of his season—that is to say, my slumbers were much broken in upon by visions of many 
big stags, and disturbed by nightmares of terrible misses. Long before it was light I was wide 
awake, and opened my shutters to see what sort of a morning fortune 
was going to give me for my sport; but I found it was still dark, so 
I had to turn into bed again. At last the first streaks of dawn began 
to light up the sky, and the dark masses of the old beech-trees opposite 
my window commenced to show themselves more distinctly. I could 


stay in bed no longer, and kicking off the bedclothes, I got up and 


dressed for the hill. The gillies with the deer pony and my rifle 
started betimes, and I followed as soon as I had swallowed a hearty 
breakfast. It was by that time a lovely bright morning, with little or no wind, but, alas! too 
bright to last, as I found out to my cost. For, before I had reached the north shores of Arkaig, 
I saw the heavy clouds of mist rolling over the hills from Invergarry, so that by the time I arrived 
at McLaren’s house—where he and the gillies were waiting for me—all the north side down to the 
very loch was enveloped in an impenetrable grey shroud. 

We waited some little time in the vain hope of its lifting; but, as a mist which comes on 
thus, about eight or nine o'clock, after a bright sunrise, is likely to last, and as McLaren had spied 
some of our ground before the mist came down, and was aware of a shootable stag with two 
others in a corrie not far off, we determined to see what we could do with them; so getting hold 
of the big burn we worked our way up it. Our party consisted of old McLaren, a capital stalker ; 
young Alan, his son, with a famous old lurcher—half collie, half deerhound—named ‘Bran.’ Bran 
would track blood on a string, or run and pull a stag down if he got the chance. Lastly, the gillie, 
with two ponies in his charge. Slowly and cautiously we toiled up the steep, rocky burn; the 
wind was quite safe, and so long as we kept in the shelter of the burn we could do no mischief. 
Whenever the mist cleared a little we halted and spied as far as we could any ground visible, but 
we often had to squat down in the long grass dripping with wet, and shelter a wee from the 


drifting rain and mist. 
oe & 


XXI. 


A HERON SOLEMNLY WADING. 


AUTOTYPE 


XX. 


(i) A GLEAM OF LIGHT. (iv) PEERING THROUGH THE MIST. 
(ii) A GOOD SPY. (v) THERE STOOD THREE STAGS. 
(iii) CLUCKING DEMONS. (vi) I GET ON TO THE BRIGADIER. 
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goes boldly in at the stag as he lies on the ground, kicking, and striking violently with hj 
feet; in another moment the man, seizing the horn of the stag from behind, finished fe 
was then gralloched. By this time the gillie and the ponies had arrived | 
Brigadier having been mounted, we all proceeded homewards. 

On another occasion I had a delightful day’s sport on the same ground, but as far as Corrj 
Stangen, nearer the west end of the loch. It was during the lifetime of Lochiel’s brother, Geor i 
Hampden—dear George Hampden, what a favourite he was with all of us! One of the itt ori ie 
and humorous men I ever met, he was the life and soul of the party wherever he Was, and oe 
men and women were equally fond of him. 


fore 


He 


on the scene, and, the 


One lovely morning late in August, poor George and I made a very early start in the chief's 
steam yacht, with my stalker, Fraser! (the head keeper), a very pleasant amusing fellow. 

Fraser and I, when about half-way up Loch Arkaig, landed on the north side of the loch. 
ee went on to the end of the loch, and stalked on the south side, up Glen Pean. When the 
day's sport was over, we were to come down to the loch-side from our respective stalking grounds, 
and were to meet on board the yacht, there dine and Sleep, and, shooting grouse over the north 
side, thus work our way home on the morrow. It was a divine morning, and by Jove! how piping 
hot the sun was as we toiled up the hillside! We had been joined by one of Lochiel’s shepherds, 
who herded his sheep on that beat—a very nice civil fellow he was, and as keen a sportsman as we 
were; we had his little collie to track if required, and two grand deerhounds. 

Dear me! what gallons of water we all drank going up that hill in the broiling sun ; and how 
thankful we felt that Lochiel’s country was so well watered! Well, we toiled over many hills and 
spied every corner, and often, but could see neither a horn nor a hoof ; SO, feeling I had breakfasted 
at cockcrow, we sat down and lunched; then we went over the back of Corrie Stangen, and looked 
down into the grand corries of Kingie. Still nothing could we see but a wee beastie—a hind—and 
a calf, and ‘a year old.’ We tried to stalk past them, but they got our wind among the eddies of 
the corrie, and so we came round on the south side of Stangen. The place was alive with sheep, 
which obliged us to be very cautious, and we had as much crawling and stalking as though they 
were all deer. This cost much time. It was now half-past 6 pM., and the light was fading, when, 
peering over a ridge, we suddenly found ourselves within a longish shot of three good beasts lying 
down below us under some rocks; but sheep, sheep on all sides! We left the shepherd and the 
dogs here, and crawled carefully forward, I going first with the rifle to get to where I proposed 
taking my shot. 

Unfortunately this spot was commanded by two old blackfaced devils on the rocks above us, 
which were also in sight of the stags below. The stags kept their eyes on these sentinels, as they 
generally do when keeping company with sheep. The sheep nearest them watched our movements 


with the gravest suspicion ; then he turned and looked at his cronies the stags, then again at us, 


1 Fraser relates a story of Sir Edwin Landseer, with whom as a younger told Fraser to give him the rifle, and he would try to kill one of ni stags. 
man he often used to stalk. He had been out one day with him, and Sir Fraser vows he shot at the brown of the herd, but the little staggie car 
Edwin, who, he stated, was not a good shot, had missed some fair chances _ by himself, to Landseer’s great glee, fell dead. ‘ Ah, there,’ said he ; ‘ eed 
during the day; it was getting late, and the sun was setting in a golden what I call a real good shot, Fraser, and such a lone One, too! I es 
haze, making it difficult to see things clearly towards the west, when they at his heart, and you'll see when we get up he is shot right throug ve 
came in sight of a herd of deer, some stags being among them. There But, unfortunately, on reaching the dead a8 they found ~ was = is 
was one small staggie standing separate from the others, a few yards off heart which had been pierced by the great artist’s ball, but his eye : 
the herd. Sir Edwin, anxious to retrieve his blunders of the morning, 
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can never feel quite safe in bad wet weather ( 


after this I always tied a piece of thin gutta-percha 
over my hammer 


, s and nipples, and only removed it when about to take my shot). C%ck/ though 
it only was, and though the deer were some distance off, 


bie ae it was quite a sufficient hint to the 
Brigadier that the grouse were quite r 


ight, and that mischief was nigh at hand, so, without waiting 
to make any further inquiry, he and his two aides-de-camp decamped best pace. But they had not 
seen anything, and I felt sure they would not go beyond the south ridge of the corrie, but would 


stop there to look well round and make sure the coast was clear before they bolted up wind to the 
woods below. 
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So priming my nipple, and putting new caps on, I followed at best pace in the direction they 
had taken. The mist, though better, was still very bad. I was alone, and peering over the ridge, 
there, sure enough, were my three friends gazing down towards the wood. Fortunately, the 
Brigadier was nearest me, having put his staff in advance; he was standing three-quarters away 
from me. After getting my wind I knelt down and took a careful aim at him, and to my delight 
I rolled him over at 125 yards. Shouting for McLaren, who rushed up as soon as he heard the 
shot, we ran down to the stag, which lay kicking about in the moss; but the bullet had gone 
quite right, and, though not dead, he was safe enough. Down came nimble-footed Alan, with old 


Bran straining at his leash thirsting for blood. Alan slips the dog, which, with a savage growl, 
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enough; the stag had been standing downhill a quarter away from me, and looking back at th 
Sheep above him. It had entered a little behind the right shoulder, rather high, and, traversin _ 
beast in a diagonal direction, had come out at the point of the left shoulder near his chest: ‘i ae 
a solid bullet, and we heard it strike a rock beyond, and go singing into space, He was : 
aser, filling 
and Mister 
and I had 


As the ponies 


good stag of nine points. The last rites were then performed, with due honours, and Fr 
cups round, solemnly drank ‘Blood’ (the stalker’s toast) and three cheers for the Cornel 
Metford ‘whatayver.’ By the time all these solemnities had been performed, it was dark, 
still some miles to go, over awful bad ground, before I could reach the loch-side, 


were miles away, we had reluctantly to leave our beast on the ground that night; so filling him with 


heather, and turning him on his belly, to keep away hoodies and foxes, we hoisted a Standard on his 


horn to warn off all poachers, and show the gillies where he lay in the morning 


hurry in the pitchy 
darkness, on the edge of a very steep hillside, over a sort of devil’s bowling- 


Then we started. I shan’t forget that walk to the loch in a 


green, covered with loose stones and boulders, over which one tripped in 
the gloom, barking one’s shins and using bad language; and, to make matters 
less convenient to me, I had a nine-times-dislocated-and-sprained ankle to 


look after, which did not add to my activity. But what does a man consider 


Ke Rania Kchnacasey ¥ “ : 
in the way of such discomfort when he has killed his stag to his satisfaction 


CAPTAIN ANGUS. 
after an honest day’s work? So in due time I reached the loch. It was now 
about 10 p.M., and as we had started at 7 A.M., we had had a pretty good grind. A signal brought 
off the boat from the yacht, which lay at anchor at the head of Loch Arkaig, and the light of 
which we could see twinkling in the darkness. I was just tired and hungry, and soon George and 
I were pitching into as superior a supper as two famished sportsmen could desire, provided by our 
excellent friend Captain Angus, who commanded Lochiel’s fleet in those waters. Angus was the 
prince of good cooks, and the best fellow in the world. 

George had also had luck, and shot a good stag, about midday, which was now safe in the boat 
alongside. Having now refreshed the inner man, we adjourned to the deck for a post-prandial 
smoke and to enjoy the lovely night. The moon was at her full, and had just risen above the 
mountains on the south of Loch Arkaig. ‘L’eterna margherita’ of Dante— 


Lucida, spessa, solida e pulita, 


Quasi adamante che lo sol ferisse. 


Poor George, having lit a weed and beginning to feel poetical under the soothing effects of 
Angus’s superior cookery, began to spout various poetry in honour of Diana; and, indeed, the 
moonlight on Loch Arkaig was very beautiful, calm and still. Not a breeze ruffled the surface of the 
water, which lay as smooth as a glass around us. The dark shadows of the southern hills were 
reflected black into its depths, while the northern hills were bathed in brilliant light. The moun- 
tains, woods, and loch gradually grew fainter and fainter in the distance, till all faded and merged 
into a silvery haze. Nothing broke the silence reigning around, save the rippling of the water 
against the bottom of the yacht, as she heaved at her anchor; now and again we could hear a faint 
‘quack, quack, quack’ from distant wildfowl, or the grunt of a stag, and the bark of a hind, as 
they came down to quench their thirst at the edge of the loch. We then turned in and slept the 
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the while shaking his head, and stamping with his forefoot. I was in dread that he would do 


something to put them off before I could get my shot. We had now reached the place whence I 


was going to fire, and Fraser had already begun to slide the rifle cover off (oh! that awful moment }) ; 


but the old ‘blackface’ above could stand our uncanny movements no longer, so, with a whistle like 
a boatswain to his allies below, and a wild flourish of his long tail, off he bounded up, up the rocks, 
and alas! away went our three Stags full tilt down the hillside in the opposite direction. 

‘Confound that hogg! he has put them off,’ hissed through our lips. They did not stop till 
they had put 180 yards between us and them! then they halted, and looked back to see what 
had caused the alarm; for they had seen nothing themselves, and had only acted on the hoge’s 
warning. It was a long shot, downhill, and the light very bad; but it was useless to hesitate. 
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‘HE’S HIT.’ 


Now or never! So, taking the last of the three stags, which seemed to me to be the best, and 
aiming carefully, I let go. ‘He's hit, by Jove!’ cried I, as he staggered away from his comrades 
downhill, while they—as the way of the world is, leaving him in the lurch—were over the 
shoulder of the hill, and out of sight in a minute. ‘You'd better go down and look after him, 
Fraser, said I; ‘for it’s getting very dark, and I'll follow you as soon as I have reloaded.’ ‘ Ah-h, 
thin ye cun jist mark yerr minde quite aisy aboot yon baste, Cornel, whatayver, said Fraser, in 
great glee; ‘he'll nae gang fur I'll warrunt ye,’ and, turning to the shepherd, he waved to him to 
come on with the dogs. Away they all ran down at their best pace to where the stag was, for 
darkness was on us indeed, and we might yet have trouble with the stag. 

I followed as soon as I had loaded. When I got down to where the group was standing I 
found my stag lying quite dead a few yards from where I had hit him. The bullet had gone true 
"1 
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dappling murmur, the tiny wavelets curl and break themselves. The path rises 
and winds, adapting itself to the features of the ground, and severed here and 
which have scored the face of the mountain, and, coming roaring down, discharge 
the loch below. The beds of these torrents are piled up with huge boulders 
trees, of all sizes, shapes, and colours, clothed with gaily-tinted mosses, and overhun 
long grasses of various kinds. One can never forget the charm of these early m 
the perfect beauty of the scenery, to which a_ keen anticipation of a good d 
additional pleasure; one jogged along feeling at peace with all the world, snuff 
mountain air to which nothing on earth can compare. It recalled to me the mo 
1855, when, having managed to follow in the wake of Pélissier, then commanding 
before Sevastopol, I left the blood-stained, stinking mire, and carcase-polluted plat 


camp, and descended on to the plains of Balaklava, where scarcely man or beas 


and falls, tums 
there by burns 
themselyes into 
and Abyy of 
. by ferns and 
OMIng rides, or 
ay’s SPort gave 
Ng In that pure 
ring of May 9 
the French army 
“all of the allied 


t had been seen 
since the day of the charge of the six hundred. 


The wild vegetation of the Crimea in spring is wonderful, and we rode through a vast plain 
of various grasses and flowers reaching above one’s knees as we sat on horseback. The hoofs 
ming after 
ever forget : 


the scented 
breeze. We were at the moment passing two Zouave sentinels, one of whom, observing me do this 


of our horses, crushing these sweetly-smelling flowers, produced an odour which, co 
the poisonous stinks of the camp and trenches we had been inhaling for so long, I can n 


and putting out one’s nose, and distending one’s nostrils like a deer, one sucked in 


remarked to his comrade, ‘Ah dis donc, vd comme il respire |’ 

But I have arrived at a bothy and some farm buildings at the edge of the wood, and I am 
recalled to the fact that I am close to Chisholm’s cottage. An iron gate here has to be Opened, and a 
bare, red-legged urchin, with a healthy glowing face the colour of his legs, runs down from the 
bothy and holds it open for me as I pass. When cantering gaily through Chisholm’s Park, I see 
Chisholm himself standing by his cottage door. His stern face relaxes into a pleasant smile of 
welcome as he sees me approach, and, with a hearty shake of the hand, we wish each other all sorts 
of health—and blood—for I had not seen him before that year. 

I gave him a note from Lochiel, whose orders are that we are to go along the Gusach beat 
on the south side of Arkaig until we reach Corrie Dhu. So off we start. He had seen nothing 
outside the wood ‘the morn,’ and we walked for hours and saw nothing except a few hinds below 
us in the wood. The sun was very powerful, and the heat great. At last we spied some deer and 
a fair stag in Corrie Dhu; but it is a place of ill repute for foul and shifty winds. We stalked 
him, but the wind played us false, and we had all our trouble for nothing. Having lunched, we 
Slowly worked our way homewards, hoping that in the evening something might come out of the wood 
to feed. But, as mile after mile passed behind us, our hearts grew low, for we saw nothing. We 
were, by this time, at the very end of the Gusach wood, not far from Chisholm’s house. Between 
us and the burn was a sloping hillside with Open grass, which stretched down to the shores of 
Arkaig. It was a beautiful evening, and the view from where we sat was very extensive: bold 
mountains rose on either side of the loch, fringed with woods to the water's edge; in the half- 
distance, in the middle of the loch, floated the Funeral Isle, on which were curious remains of 
sepulture of an unknown age ; further on we could see where the river ran out of the loch by the 


bridge; further to the left lay the dark shadows of the Black Mile, among the crags and woods 
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sleep of the weary hunter. At an early hour the next morning, and after another copious repast 


from worthy Angus, we started down the loch, and, landing on the north side, shot grouse on our 
way home to Achnacarry. This was one of the most delightful expeditions I ever remember. I 
have my stag’s head now, which Lochiel kindly gave me as a memento of it. 


ACHNACARRY, SEPTEMBER 8 


Never despair till the end. While there is light there is hope. 


It is the anniversary of the final assault of Sebastopol, September 8, 1855. A warm, bright 
morning like summer, one of those days which make one feel thankful to be alive. The lovely 
autumn tints with which the hillsides are painted reflect themselves in the calm depths of Loch 
Arkaig, which stretches away west for twelve miles. The fleecy mists of early morning lazily roll 
away in the distance, melting into atmosphere. The trout are rising on all sides, and the rings they 
make alone disturb the placid face of the loch and the perfect reflection of Nature’s beauty above. 
An old heron is solemnly wading near where the river, running from Loch Arkaig, descends to 
Loch Lochy. He, too, : more lovely scene than 
is enjoying his sport | ES Arkaig presents under 
and fishing until I ap- such circumstances. 
proach, when, raising The bracken, now at 
himself on his heavy its full growth, glows 
wings, he sails over 
to the north side of 


the loch, where he re- 


in the morning sun, 
with every hue from 
tender green to golden 
commences his sport yellow, red and brown, 
undisturbed. and, with the gorgeous 


You may travel pinks and purples of 


very far over the globe the heathers—now in 


‘AN ANCIENT FISHERMAN.’ 
before you can find a full — blossom—clothe 


the lower slopes of the hillsides, while the young firs and larch, and the silver-stemmed birch, 


mingle their varied coats of green with this gorgeous livery of autumnal nature. The fresh morning 
breeze is laden with the delicious perfume of the heather, and brings with it the hum of insect life. 
Leaving this galaxy of sunlit colour, you enter the sombre shades of the woods which fringe the 
shores of Arkaig. Here the sturdy oak, fit emblem and badge of the Cameron men, flourishes 
side by side with the fairy-like waving birch. The bright foliage and scarlet berries of the moun- 
tain ash blend with the darker metallic green of the old Scotch fir, whose ruddy limbs twist and 
writhe themselves fantastically, like snakes, in all directions. Here and there, in the midst of all 
this present vigorous life and colour, like phantoms, stand the hoary patriarchs of the old forest, silent 
records of that which was but is no more, ruins of past ages, warning echoes from distant shores 
of that to which youth, strength, and beauty must all-come: ‘Sooner or Jater, 

The pony-track winds through this dark wood just above the water's edge, rugged with rocks 
which the storms of ages have rolled down from the hills above, and against which, with a 
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wei, HIS forest belongs to the Grants, Earls of Seafield and chiefs of the clan. I have 
Bt enjoyed endless good sport there, for many successive years, and certainly no- 
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where have I received such constant and prolonged hospitality, or such unvarying 
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kindness; and I cannot speak of the forest of Balmacaan, or call to mind all 
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the enjoyment my kind hosts have given me there, without these few words of 
affectionate tribute to their memory. They are gone to their happy hunting- 
grounds, beloved and respected by high and low, and I can never forget as long as I live the 
pleasure I received during my long intercourse with them. 

The Lodge of Balmacaan is situated about fourteen miles from Inverness and about one mile 
from the shores of Loch Ness. It is in sight of the fine ruins of Castle Urquhart on Strone Point, 
just opposite Temple Pier, whence the road passes up the Glen of Urquhart, past Loch Letter and 
Corriemonie to Strath Glass. As you glide over the waters of Loch Ness, half-way between the pier 
and the castle ruin, you will catch a glimpse of Balmacaan House embedded in trees. It stands on 
high ground at the foot of a steep cliff formed by a spur which, running down from the lofty 
forest ground behind, makes a sort of wedge, dividing Glen Coilty from Glen Urquhart and _ their 
rivers which discharge their waters into Loch Ness, one near Temple Pier, the other nearer 
the castle. 

Balmacaan is made by nature for a deer forest. It may be described as a lofty tableland, on 
the top of a mountain, studded all over with mamelon hills and knobbies. The waters of Loch 
Ness and the rivers of Glen Urquhart, Enrick, and Altsigh surround it; while the Coilty and 
Divoch rivers run through the middle of it, with numerous small lochs and burns in every 
direction. Among these small hills are plenty of good hiding-places for deer, and they afford them 
a good command of the flats below. In these well-watered glens is abundance of excellent grazing, 
and among the lofty tops of Meal Fourvanie, looking down on the wide expanse of Loch Ness, is 
the highest hill on the ground, and one of the highest in Scotland (viz. nearly 3,000 feet). This 
is good stag ground. Its satellites, Glashven Vor and Glashven Vek, together with the chain of 
smaller features extending towards the Altsigh burn, which forms the Invermoriston march, were 


rarely without good deer. What sport one has seen! what a number of fine stags! how many 
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of which Prince Charlie lay concealed for some time; further on still stretched the bright smooth 
surface of Loch Lochy, with some of the hills of the Ben Nevis range in the background. 

I was weary and bored at not seeing anything, and said to Chisholm we would sit down and 
wait till dusk on the off chance of something coming out of the wood later to feed in the open ; 
so, telling him to rouse me if requisite, I turned down in the heather, and soon was in the land of 
dreams. How long I had dozed I don’t know—probably an hour—when Chisholm woke me and 
said it was six o'clock and getting dusk, and as nothing had shown we might as well go home. 
We got up, and had taken half a dozen steps homewards, when, as we crested the last rise of the 
ground above Chisholm’s house, we spied three stags feeding just outside the wood—two very good 
ones and a toady. They were just below us. Down we went in the grass, flop, slithering forward 
for some little distance. The leading stag with the toady had fed out of sight, but now reappeared, 
toady leading. We could just make out he was a Royal, and a capital beast. 

We waited till they had fed opposite to us. I was rather in doubt what to do: whether I 
would take the Royal, or wait for the last stag, which, though not Royal, was a better stag, with a 
wider head—or whether I would run the chance of the double event. Nothing would induce 
Chisholm to break his rule—never to talk to a gentleman when he has once given him the rifle— 
and looking back at him, I saw his marble face and excited eye; all I could get was ‘he (the 
Royal) is no the best.’ I then acted for myself, and putting my rifle on the Royal, which had 
come just in front of me, rather slanting away, at about a hundred yards, I fired—thud went the 
bullet, off went the toady, and the Royal staggered over the sky-line below out of sight. We 
ran down as hard as we could. When about half-way down, the last and best stag ran up into sight 
in great consternation, looking wildly about everywhere for his comrade. Down I went in the grass 
again, and taking a careful aim—for he was a long way off—I shot him dead—a beautiful stag! 
I took the Royal, which was standing below us, very sick, and finished him with another shot. 
Great was the rejoicing at such a good ending to a day of disappointment. It was now quite dusk, 
so leaving Chisholm to perform funeral rites, I ran down the hill to his house, in sight below, to 
call the gillies and ponies, as I was anxious to get home as quickly as I could, and save dinner- 
hour ; for I did not feel at all nervous at meeting the ladies at dinner that night. 

Lochiel was good enough to give me the head of the best of the two stags, which [I still 
have as a pleasing memento of one of the best pieces of luck I ever had stalking in one day, 
and I laid down as a stalking proverb these words: ‘ Never despair! while there is light there 


is hope.’ 
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are high and steep, and covered with fine old wood, again affording excellent covert for deer: 
and there is good open ground and grazing above the wood lying between Invermoriston and 
Balmacaan. Thus it will be observed that Balmacaan is surrounded on all points of the compass 
by mature woods—viz. the Invermoriston, Gusachan, Corriemonie, Shewglie, Corbay, and Ruskish 
woods. So, from whichever direction the wind may blow, the deer can move up wind and always 
find hiding ground and warm shelter. This forest, therefore, requires no other sanctuary than the 
natural protection these woods afford the deer. 

As a rule, the Balmacaan woods were never disturbed more than once or twice a year, when 
drives took place at the latter part of the season, to turn the deer out onto, the Open forest, The 
consequence was that at one time they used always to hold some splendid wood deer, which could 
seldom be got at, except by a drive, or before daylight, just outside the wood, and very rarely 


then. Lord Bury (the present Earl of Albemarle) shot the largest some years ago, a beast as big 
as a bullock; he was over 22 stone, I shot the next largest, known as ‘Peter the Great,’ and 
weighing 21 stone 2 lbs. which I refer to elsewhere. He, however, was killed in the open. 
When once you are on the plateau of this forest, the ground is easy to walk, and it possesses 
an enormous advantage in the eyes of those who, like myself, love to see deerhounds at work. 
For here, with proper care and judgment, they can be used in all parts of it without either risk 
to the hounds or injury to your neighbours. You could often see the whole chevy for a great 
distance from some rising ground, and you but seldom had to mourn for a stag wounded and lost, 
unless indeed he made good his retreat to one of the surrounding sanctuary woods, when you did 
not often see him again till you found his head and skeleton among the thick undergrowth of 
one of the woods. It also was ground where the deer ponies could travel nearly everywhere. 

The entrance to the forest properly speaking was by the Coilty Glen. As already stated, a 
deer fence confined the deer from the cultivated ground marching near the forest, but from that 
fence the wild red deer might roam to the Sound of Mull, if they did not mind a few sheep 
fences, and knew their way in and out; but nowadays, indeed, with so many sanctuaries, and plenty 
of hinds on every ground devoted to deer, there is but little temptation for the good stags to 
wander away from home as they formerly did, before so much ground was afforested. There 
was another advantage at Balmacaan: there was a good carriage road all along Ness-side to 
the march, and another the whole way up Glen Urquhart, while a good cart or pony track 
went up into the middle of the ground wd the Coilty, so that you could always get to the 
forest from the march on any side, according to the wind, without disturbing any of the 
ground. 

On an island in the centre of a small loch, about the middle of the forest, at the end of 
the pony path, was a bothy, where some years ago Lord Seafield and his son Reidhaven used 
generally to spend a week at a time about the middle of September; and this being in the 
very centre of the favourite resorts of the best Stags at that season, they used to have excellent 
sport there. Besides the red deer, there were a considerable number of wild fallow deer, and 
occasionally we used to kill some very good bucks when out stalking, which was a charming 
addition to our sport. There are preserved at the lodge two heads of bucks which were killed 
here, weighing over 14 stone; they were enormously fat, having got at the Earl’s crops outside 
the woods. Their heads, however, were seldom good. One usually found them either in the 
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exciting stalks and successful shots (and alas! be it said also, how many melancholy ‘ musses!’) 
and how many good chevies with the deerhounds, one has had on these hills, in company with 
Sandy Stewart, Donald MacMillan, and handsome John Macdonald, old Fraser, Big Cameron, and 
Campbell, and all the good laddies I have known 
there from their boyhood! Some have passed hence 
—like their dear lords—some are there still; and 
though probably heavier of foot and frame, and 
stiffer in joint, than when I first knew them more 
than twenty years ago, yet they still stalk the bonnie 
dun deer from Glen Urquhart to Altsigh. Long 
cattle may they continue to do so, and if ever these lines 
” Mumitan SNe meet the eyes of any of them, they will know 

that all their skill, constant civility and attention, 
and agreeable companionship, is right well remembered, and will never be forgotten by one to 
whom they afforded so much good sport and pleasure during many years. 

The plateau forming the forest of Balmacaan rises abruptly on the west shores of Loch Ness. 
The mountain river running into the Ness at Altsigh, nearly opposite the Falls of Foyers, divides 
this forest from that of Invermoriston, while the Enrick river severs it from Corriemonie and Glen 
Urquhart, and runs down that glen through the pretty village of Drumnadrochit, which, at the time 
I first knew it, had become a model of cleanliness, floral embellishment and comfort, under the 
fostering care and encouragement of the Countess of Seafield (wife of the seventh and mother of 
the eighth Earl). A deer fence runs down the Urquhart Glen outside the woods for the protection 
of the farms and cultivated land there. 


Not only is Balmacaan surrounded and traversed by loch and rivers, but, practically, it is also 
surrounded by a sanctuary of fine old woods. On the Strath Glass side stretch the extensive woods 
of Gusachan and Corriemonie. The steep slopes of the plateau, descending to the river Enrick as 
it runs through Glen Urquhart, are thickly covered with old and young trees, which afford the 
best shelter and feed; these are the Shewglie woods, which extend from Corriemonie to the house. 
The Coilty river glen in the centre is also full of trees—called the Corbay Wood—and gives 
excellent shelter for deer; the beautiful falls of Divoch join this river, and, at their junction 
just above the falls, the great artist John Philip built himself a very picturesque chalet, which 
for many years after his lamented death was occupied by a good sportsman, Mr. Lewes, and 
his family. From this point the forest is divided from the grouse ground and farms by a 
high deer fence till it reaches Ruskish Wood, which lies at the foot of Meal Fourvanie, and 
running for some miles along Ness-side is a mass of fine old fir-trees, dwarf oak, hazel, 
mountain ash, larch, &c., all tossed about in rugged confusion with cliffs, rocky boulders, and 
very old heather, forming a splendid sanctuary for deer, and which always used to hold some 
very large stags. But oh! such a fearful place to walk through! This wood extends along the 
Ness till it reaches the Invermoriston river, which, rising in the lochs about Cluny Forest, runs 
for some fifteen miles down the glen, and, roaring over some beautiful falls at its mouth, near 
the house, discharges itself into Loch Ness, two or three miles from the Balmacaan march at 


Altsigh. The slopes of the lower half of this Glen of Invermoriston, on either side of the river, 
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‘f he can stalk his deer fairly in the open; but, as mentioned before, these drives 
n for the good of the forest, and also when the hospitable house was 


cares for a drive, 


were requisite at Balmacaa 3 
full of visitors, as it usually was in September, to afford everyone a chance of sport; and, indeed, 


few things could be more enjoyable (stalking always excepted) ue a fine day above ial beautiful 
woods, if you were fortunate enough to be placed in a pass which commanded é good view of the 
scene, whence you could see the stations of all the other rifles, and how the various herds of deer 
came out of the wood, what they did, where they went, how they fell, or, as more often happened, 
how they were missed. The plan of operations having been settled for the morrow, we left the 
dining-room. At the foot of the staircase stood Stewart, the head keeper, who informed his lordship 
that the stag shot by Mr. Hughes of Kimmel that day ‘was a vara nice shtag, wi’ a bonnie head 
of ten pints, and weighing aboot fifteen stone aicht.’ Then came the report of the deer seen at 
Shewglie. ‘Well, Stewart, said the Earl, ‘I think we will have a drive there to-morrow if the 
wind serves. ‘Vara gude, mi Lord. I am of the same opeenion as his lordship.’ So all was 
settled. All the sportsmen assembled at an early breakfast the next morning. Our party consisted 
of Lord Seafield; Lord Reidhaven; Lord Strathnairn, who only two days before had flayed one 
of his poor feet when stalking, and could not wear a shooting-boot, but could only put an ‘evening 
pump’ on his wounded foot, and, notwithstanding his fourscore years, insisted on joining the 
expedition; Hughes of Kimmel, he of the unerring rifle, who was seldom known to miss a beast, 
and who, no matter how far he had had to crawl, or what boggy circumstances attended his day’s 
sport, always seemed to come home as spruce, smart, and tidy as he had left in the morning, and 
as though he had come out of a bandbox; the late Sir Alexander Bannerman; Mr. Wm. Tomline, one 
of the oldest of the Earl’s friends, and one of the earliest sportsmen who habitually visited Scotland : 
his Excellency Sir Andrew Buchanan, my dear old chief at St. Petersburg, with his faithful 
Jager; Major Grant, 78th, a son of Field Marshal Sir Patrick Grant; and Major Grant, late of 
gist Highlanders (factor to the Earl), and myself. At 9 a.m. the big brake drove to the door, into 
which we all packed ourselves, and drove up Glen Urquhart some five miles, past Loch Letter 
Lodge, to a farm near the loch. There was a picturesque group to be seen as we arrived at the 
rendezvous. A large number of people had assembled to await the advent of his lordship and 
party. Here stood Stewart, the head keeper, with his lieutenants, the stalkers—MacMillan and 
John Macdonald, Big Cameron and old Fraser—with all the gillies and 
ponies of the place, and numerous dogmen with the beautiful deerhounds, 
lurchers, &c., in leash. Here might be seen Feracha and Hector, sons 
of Pirate, and the two Glens, Fingal, Divoch, Pheogh, and others. A 
large army of beaters stood peering curiously from the background. In 
front of all those stood the rifles who had been invited to assist in 
the drive, the Daddy Brigade, as we called them, and, towering a head 
and shoulders above them all, appeared the Baron de Boots of Loch 
Letter Castle iz proprid persond, better known as Daddy Palmer, or 
‘Dads,’ as Lord Seafield used affectionately to call him—the kindest, biggest, and best of men, 
whom to know was to like. He had been his lordship’s tenant at Loch Letter and its grouse 
shooting for a great number of years, and the drive without the presence of the Baron de Boots 


and his brigade would have been nothing, and was unheard of. With him was his pleasant nephew, 
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wood, or on the outskirts of the forest, not far from the wood. Then roe abounded. I have 
counted as many as sixteen in one morning in the forest or close to it; and they often interfered 
with your stalk, for they hide themselves in holes and out-of-the-way corners, so that you cannot 
see them until you come suddenly upon them, when out they bound, and if your stag were any- 
where near, they would put him off to a certainty; but should you find them where there are no 
deer about, it is a pretty shot, and capital sport to stalk them, and their meat is delicious. 

The cultivated ground and woods round the forest were full of small game, both winged and 
ground—partridges, pheasants, hares, occasional wildfowl, grouse, black game, and in winter, cock— 
and rabbits swarmed, and were no small source of income. Ptarmigan were also to be found on 
the higher ground. It was pretty sport to stroll about and shoot the rabbits with a pea-rifle of an 
evening, when they issued from the cover to feed. For many years these mischievous little beasts 
did not leave the woods and low ground; but one day, when stalking outside Shewglie, I found 
they had invaded the sacred precincts of the forest itself, and were far up on the higher hills. I 
was sorry to see this, as they soil the ground terribly, eat up all the best grass, and often put off 
the deer when you are stalking—an instance of which I will quote later. 

I called the Earl’s attention to what I had observed, but he thought the next winter’s snow 
would kill them all down, and drive the rest back to the low ground. Not a bit of it; they 
continued to flourish and multiply, till two or three years after that time I found plenty of them 
up as high as the top of Meal Fourvanie, and, indeed, on most of the hills, They afforded much 
sport, however, during the great annual shoot every winter, which, for many years, used always to 
take place at Balmacaan. 

There was a long flat moss running outside the deer fence between the Divoch burn and the 
Ness, which, on some years, produced a good number of grouse; but, though fairly good ground 
over which to drive them, they were always very wild there, if you tried to shoot them over dogs. 
After the annual drive of Ruskish Wood the sportsmen, keepers, and gillies used to form a long 
line right across this wide moss, and thus walk home, and a good deal of stuff of sorts used to be 
bagged eu route. As remarked before, it was requisite to drive the woods which surrounded the 
forest about the end of September, when the wind was suitable, so as to move the stags into 
the open ground, and get some good beasts for the larder before the rut had spoiled their venison. 
I will give a rough description of such a day’s sport. 


MeV E OF SHEWGLIE WOOD 


The sportsmen who had been out on the north beat reported having seen a number of good 
stags go into Shewglie in the afternoon, and though many were known to be harbouring there, 
the open forest had not been so plentifully peopled of late as usual, so the Earl decided that there 
should be a drive next day, if the wind permitted—anything with north or east in it would answer 
the purpose, but a south or west wind would be dangerous for such an operation, as it would take 
the deer up wind to Invermoriston or Caenacroch forests, after they had passed the rifles; whereas 
the north or east wind would lead them home again after being driven past the sportsmen. We 
stalkers all looked rather blank at each other as this announcement was made, as no keen stalker 

FF 
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pony mounted. This cavalcade was one of the most pmniltsins parts of the day’s mOrecdiNes. First, 
leading, went his lordship in his grey Glen Urghuart hunting pe cloak and with his long Stalking 
stick, mounted on a famous white pony and attended by Melon, the match of the ceremonies. 
Then followed Reidhaven, on a capital dun pony with a black tet alia me back, meuerally carrying 
everyone’s rifle—kind fellow! Then came dear Sir Andrew, in his Austrian hunting poncho, with 
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VISCOUNT REIDHAVEN, IST LIFEGUARDS, ON THE LINE OF MARCH. 


his benevolent face and white beard and hair, the picture of a Scotch gentleman. He was mounted 
on Rosy, a small pony [which Reidhaven used to ride as a boy], the faithful Jager in attendance. 
Then came the Baron de Boots in all his glory. He had a wonderful mouse-coloured Scotch pony, 
of enormous power, and perfectly surefooted and steady to shoot from. Two hats surmounted his 


face running over with good humour, a red plaid one and a grey one, the red one being to 
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Ralph Palmer, 7a nailing good shot ; poor Colonel Hamilton, whose untimely death is another 
loss we have to deplore, and Tryon, of the Rifle Brigade, whose exploits among the deer in 
Kingie Corries when he was a tenant of Lochiel’s, and his extraordinary powers of locomotion 
over that tremendous ground, are still spoken of among those who stalked with him. They did 
say, ‘Av he could na shoot the bastes, why—he ran after them, and jist catched them by the 
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THE EARL OF SEAFIELD, CHIEF OF THE CLAN GRANT, IN FULL WAR PAINT ON THE WAR PATH. 


tail, whatayver.’ Then there was Mr. Lewes, the tenant of poor John Philip’s chalet at Divoch, a 
good shot, sportsman, and artist; besides tenants and others on the Balmacaan estate. Everyone 
then bundled out of the brake. A very important part of the day’s proceedings was then handed 
out of the boot- viz. the commissariat, which was duly packed in panniers on the ponies. 


The order to boot and saddle having been given, those who were lucky enough to have a 
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singly, or may break back and come out behind the beaters, making for Corriemonie. Taking 
out my glass, I scan the scene, and can make out nearly all the rifle stations. I take note where 
the deer passing my way are likely to come, and the distances of certain points from my station, 
But it must be admitted that, generally, the deer, if they do come, upset all your careful calcula- 
tions and theories, and more often come, at the last moment, where, and how, you least expect 
them. Still, forewarned is forearmed, and it is quite as well, as far as you can, to have decided 
beforehand on the best course to pursue. 

Though a few straggling deer, and some anxious mothers with their calves, have made off to 
the open before the beaters had entered the wood, nothing good had as yet taken to the hill, As 
the beaters advance the deer begin to show themselves, some making off straight towards the passes, 
others hanging about outside the wood, watching the beaters for some time, and then, at last 
satisfied they are up to no good, making for the open forest. It is very interesting to watch all this 
through a good glass. The larger wood stags are sometimes very difficult to force out of the wood, 
and move slowly in front of the beaters till they are near the end of the wood; then they some- 
times harden their hearts, and break back, charging right through the line of beaters, and nothing 
can stop them, for they are old and cunning. This is not the first drive at which they have assisted, 
and they know by experience what kind of reception awaits them on the hill above, if they are fools 
enough to leave the cover of the wood. Sometimes I have seen a group of these fine stags standing 
outside the wood, just beyond shot, watching the beaters; and as the men arrive in line with them 
and pass on, they bolt back into the wood behind them, where they are safe. But, if induced to 
take to the open hill, they move up the steep slopes slowly, and with dignity, for their huge fat 
sides are against active exercise. Very soon you can see their long tongues hanging out, and their 
nostrils distended as they come blowing up the mountain, very often halting on their way, and 
looking back to see what is taking place below. But apparently they do not like the cries and 
shouts made by the beaters striving to force a stag forward which is manceuvring to break back : 
having now somewhat regained their wind, they again advance towards the passes where the ‘rifles’ are 
stationed. The deer have now reached the crest of the lower slopes of the amphitheatre of hills, and 
stop to look round them, uncertain by which pass it will be best and safest for them to gain the 
open forest which lies beyond. They are very perplexed, and their ears, eyes, and noses are all in 
full play. A period of great suspense and excitement has now arrived for the sportsmen, for no 
one knows in which direction the deer are likely to break; all are on tenter-hooks of hope and 
expectation, and a glint of the sun on some rifle barrel or telescope shows they are getting ready. 
Bang! suddenly goes down west; then another, and all the groups of deer, taken by surprise, bolt 
off in various directions. Many, not knowing where the shot came from, go straight ahead at the 
nearest pass; some gallop all along the crest as hard as they can, passing all the ‘rifles’ as they salute 
them in succession. The action now becomes general, and you hear bang! bang! bang! all along 
the line, as the deer pass in file, or, become desperate, make a charge past a ‘rifle, and gain the 
open forest beyond. The more distant ‘rifles’ to the east now begin to expect some deer to pass 
them. I am suddenly startled by seeing a group of hinds, ears all pricked forward, appear on a 
sky-line near me; there they halt, and carefully survey the ground in front, and often looking back, 
as though waiting for a stag behind. I am quite ready (and shaking with excitement, if the truth 


be told!) ‘Bang!’ goes again near me. This puts an end to their uncertainty, and they advance right 
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prevent daring sportsmen from shooting him, the grey one for the deer. A long cloak and buff 
boots ez cavalier completed the get-up; his keeper attended at his stirrup. Then came Tomline 
with his 1oth Hussar seat, and myself, and Grant and all the rest of the company, some on horse- 
back, some on foot; gillies carrying two or more rifles; beaters all jabbering 
Gaelic, smoking short pipes, and as keen for blood as we were, to say nothing of the 
good lunch and lashes of whisky they knew awaited them in the middle of the day. 

We travelled up through the end of Corriemonie Wood. Arrived there, the 
word ‘Silence’ was passed along the line, from front to rear; and from this point 
we advanced as quietly as we could, lest the deer down in the wood should hear, 
and break out to the hill, before we could reach our passes, though every now 


and then an exclamation of disgust might be heard as some unwary one went up to 


‘SIR ANDREW’ 


his waist in some soft place, or a horseman managed to get bogged and had to flounder out 
(swearing) as best he could. As soon as we reached the open ground above the wood ‘the rifles’ 
alone moved up. The beaters, under command of Brigadier Stewart were extended along the wood 
end, in readiness to advance at the given signal. The ‘rifles’ commenced taking up their stations 
a few hundred yards old hands, it would 
from the wood, and as jush »bée. «ar wish, for 
they advanced they ‘blood 4\20t? “plenty 
were dropped at certain luck,’ and saying who 
intervals at passes was right and left of 
where the deer usually you, and where the 
travelled from the wood 
to the hill. If he were 


a “novice, ~ MacMillan 


dogmen were behind 
you. The straggling 
line wound itself along 
would tell him how the amphitheatre of 
and where he might hills which surrounded 
expectatie deer to come and commanded the 
woods below, and when 
all the ‘rifles’ had been 


placed, the signal for 


to him, and showed him 
the stations of other 
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him. Special warning the advance of the line 


was given to novices of beaters was given, 


not, on any account, to and they moved on, 


leave their posts to go occasionally tapping the 


after a wounded deer, trees with their sticks. 
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might get shot. To us from the pass where I 
am stationed. Below me are the Shewglie Woods, at the foot of a high ridge of hills, over which 
run the various tracks and passes by which the deer travel. The ‘rifles’ are stationed in a sort of 
semicircle from the west end of the wood, till it again approaches the other end, east; and the deer 


will, as the beaters advance, ascend the hill on which the sportsmen are. concealed in small parties 
GG 
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goes not far from me, and bang! again, and soon after I see them coming towards my post from 
the left, as hard as they can pelt, best stags last. I am hiding behind a stone, and letting all the 
‘trash’ go first. I take a shot at the last stag but one, and wound him, and he goes off shot in the 
body, a little too far back; he crawls out of sight till he comes opposite the post of a gentleman 
who had never fired at a red deer before, one of the invited guests—the stag came and stood close 
to him, giving him an excellent chance, which he availed himself of, shooting him dead—then in 
his excitement I could see him run out from his post, and apparently stick him, and then go back, 

The first beat is now over, and the master of ceremonies, MacMillan, goes down to No. 1 rifle 
and gathers him up, and so on with all those to the west. Now you see horse, foot, and dragoons 
straggling up, weighted with rifles, cloaks, plaids, and various impedimenta of sorts, towards the 
east, where we are to have lunch. When we reached the rendezvous, we found Brigadier Stewart 


and all the gillies busily unpacking the lunch, while at a short distance behind were grouped all 
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“I TAKE A SHOT AT THE LAST STAG BUT ONE’ 


the beaters—hot, hungry, and very dry after their struggle through the woods—all gabbling Gaelic 
and laughing together, a perfect babel of tongues, and anxiously looking out for the ‘wushky.’ 
Gradually all the rifles and sportsmen tumble in by ones and twos, and we soon set to vat the 
lunch in a manner most complimentary to our host and his cook. This used to be the great 
event of the day, and was most amusing. 

Everyone was asking everybody else what they had done, and it was quite useless for the 
sportsman who had missed to try and explain how he had had a very bad chance, and why he 
had missed six or seven successive shots, when his neighbours’ glasses had all been watching him 
jealously (and, if truth be told, all praying he mzght miss, and put the deer to them), and who 
had seen the deer, and good stags too, come to him in troops, and stand at easy distances from 
him while he blazed away. The amount of shots which used sometimes to be fired by some of the 


inexperienced riflemen at these drives was quite marvellous. The hungry sportsmen were now 
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towards me at a trot, and close behind them appears the horns of a good ten-pointer stag, 
blowing like a porpoise after his steep and rapid climb. He stands for a moment, as the hinds 


again hesitate, to take one last scrutiny before committing themselves to ascending my pass; but I 
do not hesitate, for I shan’t get a better chance, and 


I shoot him dead. He turns out a veny, “mice deer : 
and I amuse myself by sketching him where he lies in 
front of me. 

Stags, as usual, put the hinds forward when 
leaving the woods and approaching the ‘rifles.’ You 
should, therefore, be careful to wait and see what is 
coming before you fire at the head of a line of deer 
going past you, or you May turn the best stag back, 
and not get a chance at him at all. If you want a 


stag which you can see far behind in the line, do not fire at any deer in front of him: let all the 
others pass till he comes, then fire. It is not advisable to allow a deer to get too close to you 
before you fire; it will be a better chance if you get a shot at 100 to 120 yards. It is the very near 
shots which are so often missed, for they are beneath the sights of your rifle; and, moreover, when 
close, the ‘rifle’ may be hurried and nervous—added to this, if you are very near, the stag is apt 
to see you, and bolt at the critical moment. 

If the deer you are going to shoot at is running past you, or moving quickly, give him a 
whistle, or show him something: this will generally have the effect of stopping him for a second, 
uncertain what it is—then fire: but if very much frightened, and following others, nothing will 
stop him—then fire well forward. If you see you have only wounded your deer, let him go on; you 
must on no account leave your post to go after him to finish him, or you may get shot by some 
one else, or prevent another ‘rifle’ from getting his shot, from your being in the way; sit quiet, and 
be ready, for another may be coming to you directly. The wounded stag will be all right; for, if 
he passes another ‘rifle,’ he will finish him, or if he takes to the hill beyond you, the dogmen will 
mark him, and run him down and finish him, if requisite. 

As the smoke rolls away from the field of action I take a spy along the line, and see here 
and there in front of the post of some experienced sportsman sundry inert masses, which on examination 
prove to be good stags. Then one sees others standing with outstretched necks and panting sides, 
or crawling along with a broken limb, evidence of some tinkering shot; or you may note a dead 
mother, with her calf frightened out of its life beside her body, bleating piteously—probably the 
result of an accidental shot, or else the dark deed of some young and inexperienced ‘rifle’ who could 
not resist the temptation of loosing off his shooting-iron at the poor brute when she and her calf 
stood in front of him close by. Then, as the maimed pass near some merciful ‘rifle,’ you hear 
bang! and you see the beast roll over, and occasionally you hear the distant report of a rifle 
behind on the open hill, denoting the putting of the wounded out of their misery. But now we 
at the eastern end of the wood begin to look out for the bouquet, for the beaters have nearly come 
to the end of the wood. I can see some way off a lot of hinds, calves, and small stags coming 
up from the wood in a great hurry, as though they were afraid of being too late for something; 
behind them I note a few pretty good stags—then they disappear under the ridge in front. Bang! 
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not observe the beast till jus 
came by my Station at a good tripp! 


t disappearing behind 
ng pace. Firing well in front, I dropped him on his tracks 
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him, and too late to shoot ; passing on ce 


‘HE CAME BY MY STATION.’ 


In his last agony he managed to get his horns fixed in the bog behind him, with his nose in the 


air, and so died; and in this strange attitude I made a sketch of him. 


‘FIXED IN THE BOG.’ 


The drive was now soon over, and we all wended our 
way down the hill to MacMillan’s lodge, and there awaited 
the arrival of the slain, to ascertain the results of the day's 
sport. Before long the funeral cavalcade began appearing 
over the sky-line, and very picturesque the long line of 
ponies, each carrying a dead stag, was, as they came winding 
down the steep mountain track—indeed few things are more 
tempting for an artist’s pencil than a dead stag mounted on 
a pony. As they arrived, one after the other, the gillies 
loosened the straps which fasten the stag to the deer saddle 
and let him down easily, so as not to bruise his venison by 


his slipping off the saddle to the ground with a flop. Soon 


there appeared a goodly group of dead stags lying on the turf, which were eagerly examined by 
the sportsmen. The Earl and Reidhaven had each shot a stag, and the Field Marshal had killed 


a small one, notwithstanding his pumped foot and other disadvantages. Daddy Palmer was 
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beginning to tail off from the luncheon, and the diminished baskets showed they had done full 
justice to the good cheer. Pipes were now lit, and nips of ‘wushky’ handed round. Our friends 
the beaters, too, showed signs of their luncheon having greatly exhilarated them; for the Gaelic 
and roars of laughter were louder than ever, and rough horseplay began to show that the time 
had arrived when they had better blow off their superfluous animal energy and spirits in the stiff 
covers of the second beat. 

The stranger guest whom I had seen finish my wounded stag, and apparently stick him, was 
in great spirits, and related how he, too, had got a stag, when suddenly he was terribly shocked 
to hear that it was my wounded stag which he had finished, and not an unwounded one, as he 
in his innocence had fondly imagined. Poor fellow! I felt awfully sorry for him; it was a 
great disappointment, no doubt, and his first blood too. I had said nothing; someone else, 
however, had broken the startling news to him, and, very ‘umble’ and crestfallen, he approached 
me, and apologised in a most gentlemanly manner for having claimed my stag, candidly owning his 
ignorance on the subject. Of course I tried to console his wounded feelings, and having apparently 
succeeded, he came rather closer to me, and urged the following request, in a confidential tone of 
voice: ‘There is one thing I should esteem a favour, sir, if you would do it for me. I stuck 
your stag with my fevkuife, not having a larger one about me, and in doing so the little knife 
slipped through my fingers and disappeared inside him. Would you be so obliging, when the 
animal is cut up, to have my knife searched for, 
anda TOUnG. wetinied tommer- sal. could with 
difficulty restrain my laughter, but I hope I he : Bs 
replied calmly, and without showing what a good = eae 
joke I thought it, that I certainly would do so. 

The Earl now pronounced the luncheon over, 
and, with a very big cigar in his mouth, he com- 
menced marching east again. We all followed, 
MacMillan again placing the ‘rifles’ after receiving 
the orders of his lordship. 

The Earl, Reidhaven, myself, and Sir Andrew 
Buchanan had the east end passes. I will 


not describe what took place on this occasion, qs, 
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beyond my own experience. I had sat for some = A NS me 
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time at my post, and heard a good deal of mus- 


ketry rattling in the distance, when in front of me 
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appeared the head of a good stag. They moved EN BB NW le! 


towards me slowly, very nervous and uncertain ge AAS ee oneness 

which way to go; at last they halted altogether, 

the hinds looking on all sides. The stag was standing tail on to me, and looking behind him—the 
brute !—and would not give me a chance; so I took him as he was, and killed him—that, 
too, without spoiling his haunches! Not long after I saw a good single stag, with a wild head of 


eight, coming towards Sir Andrew, who was next me; but he was looking the other way, and did 
HH 
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seventeen stags of sorts, besides a few hinds, a roe, and Daddy's presumptive calf,  [t was 


getting late, and the rifle-shooting at empty Dee and marks, which usually closed the day’s 
proceedings, being now over (during which practice it was remarked that many of those who had 
made the best shots at the bottles had missed most stags), we all monee down the road where the 
brake was waiting for us; and, lighting pipes and cigars, and wrapping our precious selves well] 
up in ulsters and cloaks, for it was getting very chilly, we returned home to Balmacaan, Daddy 
and his brigade joining us at dinner, where you may be sure the en about the massacre of the 
innocents was not allowed to drop. But nothing could disturb the imperturbable good humour of 
the Baron de Boots, especially when aided by plenty oF excellent uintle "soup, and’ a prime fat 
haunch of red-deer venison, kept to a day and cooked to a turn, washed down by plenty of good 
champagne. Ah, those were cheery days. How I wish they could all come over again; and with 
them the dear old friends who sat round the hospitable board of Balmacaan that night, most of 


whom, alas! are passed hence! 
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‘ TONALD,’ AS HE APPEARED AT THE LARDER DOOR 
AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE SLAIN, 
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inded h 
remunde € never had shot a stag at Shewglie but once, when the animal came and looked at 


arlet headgear, and then he shot him in the nose. Of course Hughes, 
Ralph Palmer, Tryon and Lewes, and other old hands, had all done well: 


usual luck, had wounded and lost a fourteen-pointer 


him, astonished at his sc 


and Bannerman, with his 


which was found and killed the next day in 
the Coilty Wood. Great was the chaff and long were the d 


faces of some of the company, while the lucky ones were most 
cheerful, and very well pleased with themselves, and kept 
boring the unlucky ones with all the wonderful shots they had 
made, and the excellence of the Stags they had slain; many 
of which assertions, however, turned out to be pure flights of 
imagination, and in some cases broke down in a humiliating 
manner when they came to be tested by the appearance of the 
stags themselves. And one heard some such exclamations 
and conversations as the following going on in the midst of 
the group of sportsmen. A good stag appears on the scene. 
‘Ah! there is my stag,’ excitedly exclaims someone; ‘isn’t he 
a beauty? hasn’t he got a nice head too? He ought to weigh 
heavy, oughtn’t he, MacMillan?’ And, putting his finger into a dark spot over the region of the 
heart, ‘There, I call that something like a shot. I felt sure I made a good shot, and it was an 
awfully long shot too, I can tell you, &c. &c. &c. MacMillan listened to all this very 
respectfully, with a curious smile on his lips, which, as he shaved clean, was very evident. And 


on being again appealed to—‘That’s my stag, isn’t it, MacMillan ?’— 


I4-POINTER, SHOT BY SIR ALEXANDER BANNERMAN. 


he touched his cap, and calmly replied, ‘Mr. Hughes’ (or some 
other old hand) ‘killed that stag, sir. This is the stag you shot, 
sir, and he takes hold of a horn of an indifferent beast lying 


near with a worse head. ‘Zaft my stag?’ cries with indignation 
the disappointed sportsman. Oh, no! I am _ sure that can't 
be him—mine was a much better beast!’ But the evidence is 


against him, and he is obliged at last to accept the inferior stag 
as his, remarking, with a fallen crest and a dejected voice, ‘ Dear 
me, how deceptive they are! I could have sworn he was quite a big 
stag when I fired at him, &c. &c. &c. Last of all comes a pony 
carrying two beasts, one a fair stag enough, but the other is a poor 
little calf which had come to an untimely end by some random 
shot. The stag was eagerly claimed, but no one could be found to 
father the dead calf, which produced much amusement. ‘ Dads, my 
dear fellow, says the Earl; ‘they all declare you killed the calf. 


DADDY’S PRESUMPTIVE CALF. Someone look and see if he has been shot in the nose—if he is, that 
will settle the question at once.’ This chaff is received with a burst 

of merriment on all sides, in which dear old Daddy joins heartily himself, earnestly assuring the 
Earl that he had had nothing to do with this massacre of the innocents. All the ponies and 


their burdens had now arrived, and, on being counted, we found the day’s bag amounted to 
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till the big stag in the hollow should rise. We had not, however, been thus concealed for very long 
when he got up and walked straight away from me, showing nothing but his fat haunches, At 
last, just as he was about to pass behind a large stone, he gave me a slight turn, showing me the 
swell of his ribs. I raised myself at once, and leaning over the stone beneath which I was lying, 
I fired at him—thud went the bullet! and I exclaimed that he was hit. ‘After him, Sandy !’ 
‘Na!’ replied that functionary, in a tone of disgust, ‘na, that he be’ant’; but, leaving me to reload 
the rifle, he ran up to the crest of the ridge in front, to get sight of the herd, which had imme- 
diately bolted on my firing. I followed as soon as loaded, and when I reached the top of the brae 
I saw Sandy and the two dogs running after the herd—which had already reached the opposite hill, 
the extreme edge of our march—as hard as they could go. My big friend, evidently badly wounded 
in the body, was lagging far behind, his tongue hanging out, and striving to rejoin his comrades, 
When he gained the top of the opposite hill he stopped and gazed behind him. Then he crawled 
slowly over the sky-line and we saw him no more. Sandy had made a grave mistake in not taking 
the rifle with him; and though we followed him, by the time we reached the spot where we had 
last seen the stag, he, the dogs, and the deer had all vanished in the increasing gloom. We vainly 
searched for their tracks, and there was no light to help us, so, as we had some fifteen miles between 
us and home, across the hill, very low in spirit I wended my way to Balmacaan, which I did not 
reach much before the middle of the night. There I found Sandy, who had just turned up; he had 
slipped the dogs, and brought the stag to bay three times; but the brute was very savage, he tossed 
the dogs like kittens, and although Sandy pelted him with huge stones, and tried all he knew, he 
could not get near enough to get his knife in. At last he could not get the dogs up to the scratch 
any more, and the stag broke away into a thick dark wood, and, being already night, they left him. 


A few days later he was found stiff and stark not far from the spot where he was lost. 


AN EARLY START 


I was to be the happy being to go to the Shewglie Wood before sunrise, and watch for the 
midnight reveller returning home from the forest. The fortunate sportsman who had the luck to 
be selected by the Earl for this ‘early start,’ as we called it, was deemed the luckiest of men; for 
we were all keen stalkers at Balmacaan in those days, and we well knew that the ‘early bird’ 
could alone expect to find the ‘fat worm.’ In other words, these great ‘wood deer,’ running from 
19 up to 22 stone sometimes, were scarcely ever to be found on the open forest in daylight, 
except, perhaps, sometimes quite at the end of the season, when their fiery passions had given 
them a Dutch courage, and tempted them against their better judgment to leave the shady and 
safe coverts of Shewglie or Ruskish, and sally forth in search of the fair and frail. 

The only chance of stalking them, therefore, was to be already on the outside of the wood, 
when the wind was favourable, before break of day, and there wait till you saw a big fellow 
coming back from his nocturnal feeding grounds; then you tried to cut him off, and might get 
a shot at him before he reached the woods; or, if you had luck, and he lingered on the out- 
skirts of the wood to graze on some of the sweet grass there before he plunged into the shades 


below you, where he would be no more seen, you might be able to stalk him in the open, and get 
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BALMACAAN (continued) : 


THE ODD FOURTEEN-POINTER 


STARTED early on September 16, with Sandy Stewart and two deerhounds. We 
fell in with some fallow at the edge of the wood, and I bagged a good fat beast. 
We then went on to the forest. I had the north side that day, while Lord Leven 
was stalking on the south beat. We spied plenty of deer, but it was noon before 
we came across anything very good; then we found three splendid stags: a Royal, 
a thirteen-pointer, and one which had the largest head and body of the three; he 
must have weighed between 17 and 18 stone. We could only make out clearly eleven points on 
his head, but there seemed to be a third antler by the brow on one horn, and so it turned out, 
there being seven points on one horn, and five on the other, making him (by German terms) an ‘odd 
fourteen-pointer.’ We could not get nearer to the deer than some four hundred yards, so we laid 
down in hopes that they would feed up to us, or at all events shift to some other ground where we 
could get up to them. We had been watching half an hour, when we saw them all get up, disturbed 
by a shot fired by Lord Leven not very far off; they stood gazing in the direction of the shot, 
and were getting quiet again, when up went their heads, and they trotted off. On looking at the 


sky-line of Glashven Vor, we then saw what had put them off; for there on the summit stood the 


Earl and his stalker! We followed the herd, and managed to keep them in sight, but they 
took us a long dance. At last they came to another herd of both stags and hinds, and took 
up an almost impregnable position on the side of a ridge, the largest stags lying in a hollow 
in the middle of the other deer, which were distributed as outposts all round, their snouts and 
eyes pointing in every direction ; and, to crown all, a nervous roebuck perched himself on the flank 
hard by. 

We made a long détour to ensure our wind being safe, and had our hearts startled into 
our throats every five minutes by mountain hares and grouse getting up at our feet, and making 
off in sight of the herd. However, they were not put off, and, after wading two mountain streams, 
we surmounted all difficulties at last, and again got sight of our deer. 

We then held a council of war as to the best course to pursue; but whichever way we approached, 
there did we find a pair of horns and a black snout facing us, though we could only just see the 
crockets of the big fellow who had stowed himself away in a hollow, among boulders. Having tried 
every point unsuccessfully, we had almost given it up as hopeless; for it was already half-past 5, 
and getting dusk ; and we had lain down flat behind a big rock with the intention of waiting there 
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quacking in our immediate vicinity. We squatted down eu sila cover Of a aes bank fo; 
some time, and we began to feel very shivery under the “ualp air - early nisin 1 iia suddenly, 
straight in front of us, as though by magic, appeared a beautiful sight, recalling one’s schoo] days, 
and how Diana, in her chariot drawn by stags, fled before the appbacen of socal and the chariot 
of the sun. There rose before us, in the dark silhouette of the ridge, a Bares es enveloped in 
the rays of the rising sun. He remained there for some time aan up in bold ane: the light 
and glory behind him, then, suspicious of the hazy shades Brae him, he sprang away ina slanting 
direction, and gained the covert of the wood, without our getting a chance of a shot at him. | 
shall never forget that little picture. 

It was the rule if you got a beast on these occasions to return home by ten or eleven O'clock, 
as the beat was usually restricted to the outskirts of the wood only; but, if you had no luck, you 
might, if you pleased, remain on the beat all day and wait till evening, on the chance of a shot 
at the deer coming out of the wood to feed there; if not a stag, you might, perhaps, get a good 
fat buck, or a roe faute de mieux. I generally curled myself up in my plaid, and remained on the 


hill all day on the chance of something turning up. 


“A VERY GOOD STAG WAS LYING ALONE ON A AEELOCK. 


HOW TO STALK UP A BURN IN FACE OF A STAG COMMANDING IT, AND HOW 
RABBITS MAY SPOIL A STALK 


One morning in mid September I and another sportsman started from Balmacaan to stalk. 
After breakfasting by 7 a.M., so as to get away early, we went up by the Coilty Glen. I was to 
stalk on the south, my comrade on the north side. We went along the central pony path together 
until I spied two lots of deer, on my beat, not far off: one, a very good stag, was lying alone on 
a hillock, commanding the whole length of a burn by which alone we could approach him; the 
other was also a good stag, but had a number of hinds with him, and he was much further away. 
After a careful study of the scene of operations, I decided to stalk the best stag, lying alone, despite 
his strong strategical position. John Macdonald, who had now blossomed into a stalker, shook his 
head doubtfully, saying: ‘It waws vara deefeecult, and that he couldna see any waye of gettin 
at him whatayver.’ But we were old friends, and John was quite willing I should do whatever I 
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a fair chance at him. But, as a rule, these big gentry were much too wary to be thus caught, and 
they generally came home cautiously. When they had reached the sky-line of the ridge above the 
wood, they would halt there, and well reconnoitre the ground below them, or send forward their 
toady stag to do so, before they ventured their precious persons into the shadows which still hung 
about the wood below, and had not yet been illuminated by the rays of the rising sun. Then, 
when they felt satisfied the coast was clear, they would bolt down the slopes into the shady covert 
as fast as they could. How often has one been sold a bargain thus, just as one hoped one was 
going to have a good chance. 

There are not many now, alas! who shared those pleasures, hopes, and fears with me at 
Balmacaan during the many years we enjoyed the endless hospitality of the Chief of the Grants 
there) wbuty as Longfellow sung of Memory, 


Season and scene come back again : 
And outward things unchanged remain. 
The rest we cannot reinstate, 
Ourselves we cannot recreate ; 

Nor set ourselves to the same key 

Of the remembered harmony. 


The happy dog who had been warned over-night he was to go outside the wood the next 
morning was generally packed off to bed in good time, as he had to get up in the middle of the 
night. Precious little sleep visited my eyelids on these occasions, I am bound to confess. At 
about 3 o'clock a.M. your servant came and drew you, and got you a good breakfast (prepared for 
you over-night). About three-quarters of an hour later the dog-cart came to the door, and, wrapping 
yourself well up in your big stalking ulster—for the mornings in these hills are very sharp in 
September—you started up Glen Urquhart, or along Ness-side, according as your destination was 
Shewglie or Ruskish Wood. The gillie and two dogs were generally packed in the rear of the 
cart, and, what with the rifle and the groom, it was a tidy load. 

This morning I was to go to Shewglie, and having gone half-way up the glen, we left the 
cart, and climbed up the steep slopes near the stalker’s lodge to reach the open forest beyond. 
The wood was still wrapped in darkness—Dante’s se/va oscura—but by the time we had reached 
the top of Wher hill om the other Side’ of i¢ the first streaks of dawn were tinging the eastern 
horizon. We walked along the edge of the wood for some distance, just keeping within the shadow 
of the trees, and going as quietly as possible; for we were unable to spy, and might easily run 
into deer without seeing them, and, indeed, we must have done so, as from time to time we saw 
shadows pass us like ghosts, and disappear into the gloom below. Having by this time reached 
one of the regular deer passes by which they usually left or entered the wood, we turned up into 
the open forest, and placed ourselves in a position down the wind, whence we could command the 
sky-line in front of us, or run and cut a deer off. 

Day now broke, and objects began gradually to define themselves out of the shadows of the 
night, while the white mists of the morning were rising from the lower ground. As the sun rose 
higher and higher, it tinged the whole sky with rose colours, shooting up powerful golden rays of 
light athwart the heavens from behind the dark ridge in front of us. Up to now all had been 
perfectly quiet; Nature seemed still wrapped in sleep; but as the god of day broke on the world 


in his glory, he seemed to diffuse life around; and now we hear the old cock grouse crowing and 
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(i) NINE STAGS SEATED IN A CIRCLE, 


(ii) HE WAS THE BIGGEST STAG I HAVE EVER SEEN ON THE HILL. 


XXIV. 


(i) A BEAUTIFUL SIGHT! THERE ROSE BEFORE US A SPLENDID STAG ENVELOPED IN THE RAYS OF THE RISING SUN. 
(ii-v) MEMORIES. 
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hailed, it rained, and it blew. I, seated shivering on the top, had the full benefit of it, while this 
horned brute chewed the cud in comfort, snug and warm in his hole below. 

I had been seated on the top for about two hours when the rabbits, which had their holes al] 
over this hill, came out to feed, popping all round him. He could not see me unless he came 
out of his hole and stood up, but these ‘stink-pots’ (as the Earl used to call the rabbits), which 
were feeding beyond him on the open turf, commanded both me and John, and I could see the 
brutes cock up the sides of their round heads and bead-like eyes and look at me very suspiciously 
every few minutes. At first the stag seemed to take no notice of them and their suspicions; but 
at last he did, and evidently thought there was danger in the wind somewhere—for every time they 
cocked their heads on one side and squinted at me, round with a whirl came his horns as he tried 


to look above him, and discover what the dickens the rabbits were winking at behind. Off comes 
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‘ROUND WITH A WHIRL CAME HIS HORNS.’ 


my rifle bolt whenever these gymnastics take place, for each time I thought, Now he is going to 
rise, now for my chance! But if he thought he was going to make me show myself first, he was 
mistaken, as I intended him to move into my sight. I stirred not, neither would he. Already 
another two hours had passed, and I was beginning to think of whistling him up, for it was getting 
both late and very stormy, when, without a hint or a sign of any kind, he made one bound out 
of his hole, and was over the sky-line and out of sight below before I could fire at him! I was 
cross, and I had reason to be; but, as John sententiously observed, ‘It couldna be helped, 
whatayver, so I did the next best thing possible, and started off to try to get the other fair stag 
we had seen above with hinds in the morning. 

We found him still there, but he was in an almost impossible place, being surrounded by 
the hinds. However, we circumvented them in a snowstorm, and very late, when the light was 


nearly gone, I got a very long shot at him, and killed him. But the first was a great piece of 
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wished, so I undertook all ‘responsibilitee,’ which was what seemed to weigh on John’s broad 
shoulders more than anything else in the exercise of his new functions. Therefore, I took 
command of the expedition, while John promised to conform to my movements, and took charge 
of the rifle. 

Before we committed ourselves to the wide-awake eye of our friend on the hillock, I cut a 
large bunch of heather, big enough to hide me, and gave one to John to use also; and thus, like 
the wood of Dunsinane, we commenced moving towards his majesty’s throne (for he was Royal). 
We had to crawl some little distance over the bog, till we reached the burn itself, which, for- 
tunately, had banks big enough to nearly hide us. When I reached it, I got into it, and found 
it extremely ‘damp,’ and uncommonly ‘cold’; but we were more than ever convinced of this 
fact before we got to the end of it. The burn wound down towards us from the stag in a zigzag, 
so we had to be very careful how we moved up the straighter parts, every inch of which he 
commanded; but I crawled so slowly in the running water, the while covering myself with the 
heather screen, that he could hardly have detected us. The difficulty was to keep the rifle dry. 
However, by patience and watching him carefully through my little pocket glass every minute, and 
after about half an hour’s ‘snailing’ it, we got right under him, and it came to be a question of 
crossing over the burn to the opposite bank, for where we then were was fearfully exposed. ‘There 
was nothing for it but to lie down in the water, and, keeping head to the enemy, to pass slowly 
under the opposite bank. 

After no small difficulty I succeeded in this sidling operation, then slid backwards till John 
could pass me the rifle—this, though a very delicate job, we effected under the heather screen—then 
John followed suit. The stag was still quite quiet, and had evidently made out nothing, though 
gazing straight down on us all the time. We were now safe out of his sight, and below him, and 
nothing but the tops of his horns were visible, when, to our disgust, up he got, and walked about 
fifty yards higher up the hill, and, getting behind a knobby, laid down in a hole, where no one 
could approach to get a shot, or see his body, without first showing himself quite close to him, 
and thus put him off before a shot could be obtained. 

Up to this point the stalk had been perfectly successful; he had made out nothing of us, and 
had he remained in his former position I should have had a good chance at him. There was, how- 
ever, nothing further which could be done on that tack, so I determined on another. While he lay 
in a hole below the top of the hillock, I made a détour out of his sight, round the hill where he 
lay, and, keeping as near the wind as I dare, I got behind it, and then, crawling over the top till 
I could just see the crockets of his horns, I sat down within thirty yards of him with the rifle on 
my knees, and John behind me, determined to sit over him till he got up out of his hole to feed, 
which it was a thousand to one he would do before very long, and then he was venison to a dead 
certainty ; for I commanded all the ground round him from where I was sitting. 

I was determined I would not lose so good a beast for want of patience, and decided I would 
give him every possible chance, after having reached him with such infinite difficulty. Alas! in 
this case, virtue went unrewarded; but I did the right thing, and should do it again. My excellent 
arrangements and long patience were rendered vain and upset at the last moment by one of those 
accidents over which a stalker has no control. This is what happened :—I sat over that blessed 


stag without a move for four mortal hours, hoping he would get up every minute. It sleeted, it 
KK 
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smaller stag going with him. But I had seen three there, and neither of us had observed the 
other go away; so, getting near enough to the rocks to shoot if he were still there, | whistled, 
and then shouted over and over again; but no, nothing appeared, and I concluded he must have 
gone off in another direction unobserved; so, being about 2 of the day, I sat me down to reou, 
and laid out my luncheon on a rock. 

John Fraser then joined me, and we talked very loud for some time. ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ John, 
it is very odd what has become of the caber; neither of us have seen him leave the place, and | 
have halloaed and whistled, &c., but he has not shown himself. Do you think it is possible he 
could be hiding?’ John ‘didna think so,’ but as it is well never to leave anything to chance, | 
asked him to go up the steep face above the rocks where the deer had been, and spy them care- 
fully, in case by chance he might be still there. I was within shot of the place if he should show, 
so sat down and continued my lunch and watched John. 

He had not got very far up the hill when he began to gesticulate wildly, signing me to come 
up, and pointing down to the rocks below him. I snatched up my rifle, and went up through the 
huge rocks, peering cautiously round every corner and into every hole, but could see nothing. Still 
John pointed; but, having now got nearly to the top of the rocks and being still unable to see 
anything, I beckoned him down. When he arrived he was in a tremendous state of excitement, 
and pointed to a gap between the rocks, where I caught a glimpse of a horn. 

Leaving him there, I carefully crawled through the rocks till I came opposite to where the stag 
was lying, and slowly moved myself into a shooting position. His head was turned from me, and 
he seemed as though he were asleep; but my conviction is he was only pretending to be so. I 
waited there a long time before he moved at all, and as I could only see his neck, and the light was 
bad too, I would not risk such a shot at over one hundred yards, so waited on. At last very slowly, 
as if waking from a sound nap, he got up and stood chest on to me; but I could not see his legs 
at all, they were still hidden by rocks. I put my rifle on him, for I did not know what he might 
do, and if he moved he would probably be hidden by the rocks; so when I found myself steady I 
fired, and struck him a raking shot, and we got him. He was a capital deer, and weighed nearly 
fifteen stone clean. But I never came across a more curious proof of the cunning of a single hiding 
stag. I stalked several hiding deer at Glendole that year, but they very seldom gave me a chance 


of a Shot. 


Tit (BIGGEST SHAG J EVER SAW (ON - Tie Ail 


We had had some very coarse weather, but September 23, 1873, was a lovely morning at last. 
We felt sure that all the deer would forsake the dripping woods and long wet grass, and go out 
to the hill-sides, there warming and drying themselves. I started from Balmacaan soon after 
8 a.M. with MacMillan, a gillie, and two deerhounds. We went to the south beat. As soon as 
we got on to our ground, we spied deer on Glashven Vek, but there was no stag, so passing on 
we spied Glashven Vor; and, lying in the long heather on the east side, we saw a stag alone. 
He did not seem much, but the horn was stout, and being alone we thought him worth trying, as 
he was in our road. So crawling down a burn, and over a bog flat in his sight till we got safe 
to Glashven Vor, and then turning south, we climbed up over him, and got within a hundred yards. 
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experience—first, as to getting up through running water with a screen of heather in a deer’s 
sight; next, how evil rabbits may be, and how carefully they should be avoided; thirdly, that one 
may lie over a stag foo Jong, and be done by him at last. Since that I have noticed old stags 
and their cunning when lying down. Not an uncommon way to make them rise is to ‘whistle’; it 
will generally answer with younger deer, but an old fellow will often take no sort of notice of ith: 
he is up to that dodge, and instead of getting up, he lies close and tries to hide himself. Then, if 
you are obliged to still further rouse him, when you least expect it, he makes one bound and 
gives you nothing but a haunch as he bolts away. 

The most curious instance which I ever saw of this was in 1890 at Glendole Forest. We found 
three nice stags lying among a mass of bold rocks at the foot of Corrie Fee, near where the 


waterfall comes boiling down. One was a very good stag; the next best was also good, with a 
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‘HE MADE ONE BOUND OUT OF HIS HOLE, AND WAS OVER THE SKY-LINE BEFORE I COULD FIRE AT HIM.’ 


caber head; the third was less good. We spied them from the crags and cliffs of Corrie Sharroch 
opposite. We had to come down a fearful place in their sight, but fortunately in shadow. I was 
stalking. We succeeded in getting down safely and on a level with them. The caber was nowhere 
to be seen; the small stag was out of sight behind a rock; and the big one I had safely passed ; 
he was lying behind a large boulder which shaded him from the sun—nothing visible but the end 
of his rump turned towards me. 

I had left Fraser behind a long way, and made sure now of getting my shot without difficulty ; 
but the wind at this point is always hopeless, and goes turning and wheeling about in an awful 
manner. No doubt that was the very reason why so good a stag had taken shelter there. Be that 
as it may, I had no sooner got safely out of his sight than I saw him pick himself up, look 
round in a scared way, and bolt up a fearfully steep cliff above him as hard as he could go, the 
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a beast!’ I whispered. We then crawled up towards the spot where we had seen the horns, and 
having approached to within three hundred yards, we saw, some little way above us, nine Stags 
seated in a circle, and in the middle of them a ‘huge brute. He was by far the biggest stag 
I have ever seen on the hill; he had a large wild head, stout and long in the beam, and eight 
wild points branched therefrom—viz. brow, tray, and a great fork on the top. As he sat there he 
looked like a whale among minnows. 

Turning to MacMillan, I whispered into his ear, ‘I shall spend the whole day after yon 
monster, Donald, and we will place our time entirely at his disposal. Donald, however, was 
anxious to get in at him, and was for going round Glashven Vor, and coming in above them from 
the other side; but I flatly refused to take my eyes off such a stag for a minute. I then determined 
we would, one at a time, try to cautiously work in nearer to them from where we then were, and if 
we arrived at the point selected, wait there till they moved. After carefully examining the ground 
for a hundred yards, I thought I could manage it, and very slowly I wriggled my way till I got 
within two hundred yards of them; then Donald followed me. Thence, if the worst came to the 
worst, I could at all events try my luck. 

We had not occupied our new position long, and I was cogitating a fresh advance, when the 
top stag got up and walked west, up wind; then soon after, one after the other, up got the rest of 
them and began to move away. We waited no longer where we were, and I made for some rocks 
nearer to the herd, and commanding their line of march. Hardly had I reached this point when I 
found myself face to face with two small stags which had been put out on the flanks of the herd. 
They saw me, but I was without motion, and the little fools could not make me out, though 
staring straight at me. I was in terror, and I can never pardon those two brutes for the fright they 


gave me during those few minutes, while I was earnestly praying that 


i | \ the big stag would come into sight before they had made me out. 
ef = . } ‘Thank goodness!’ I mentally ejaculated, ‘here he comes at last!’ 
{ ' =k oe } ' ) and, moving along like a gigantic man-of-war over Atlantic waves, 
Sk A j J. with a sort of rolling camel-like gait, his huge forks towering above 


his company, he came into my sight; he did look splendid. He was 
moving three-quarters away from me, partly showing his haunches. 
‘Oh-h-h! tak yer time, tak yer time, Cornel, whispered Donald, in 
the bluest fright he ever was in in all his stalking experience. My 
intense anxiety seemed to string my nerves, and the exigency of the 
moment made me steady. I was obliged to wait on him a short 
time, to let the other stags get clear of him; but the two small beasts 


which had seen me began to trot towards the rest of the herd, and 


all commenced moving three-quarters away at a good pace. As he 

‘HABET |’ cleared himself for a second, finding myself steady on him, I fired. 

‘Habet!’ I cried, as the fine fellow stopped, and, straddling out his legs, waddled away from his 
fellows, who disappeared over the nearest sky-line as fast as they could. 

We did not show ourselves, but gave him time, for we knew he was a dead stag, and he soon 

passed slowly from our sight. Then, having got the dogs up in case of accidents, we moved up 

to him; but there was no need of either dogs or further shots, for there, ten yards beyond the ridge 
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We only had his head, which was turned towards us; the body was hid in the heather. I dared 
not get into a shooting position, or he must have had me, as we had no cover; so I lay flat and 
waited on him. 

Very soon two larks began to make love, twittering and flying about his horns; this bothered 
him, and he tossed his horns at them two or three times. At last, put out of patience, he got up 
and began to walk downhill, three-quarters from me. I got on him at once, and gave him a 
slanting body shot. He trotted off, looking very sick. We slipped the two dogs at him; they soon 
came up to him. Ben took him by one forearm, while Divoch the lurcher took him by the other. 
He made straight for the deep burn up which we had stalked, and so got down to the bottom of 
a steep rocky ravine, where there was just room to stand, and where nothing could get behind him. 


There he held the dogs at bay, and was jumping at them; they were powerless to pull him down 
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‘I GOT ABOVE HIM.’ “NO EASY MATTER.’ 


where he was, and we got them out of it with some difficulty. Then he stood, very bad, leaning 
against the side of the gully to support him. I got above him, and put a bullet through his neck, 
and then we had to haul him out of this hole into which he had jammed himself—no easy matter. 
However, we managed to pull him out at last, as the sketch will show. He turned out to be a 
much better stag than we had fancied he was, hid, as he had been, in the heather. He weighed 
154 stone, with a stout short head of eleven points, and was in beautiful condition. 

We very shortly afterwards mulled a stalk on the north end of Glashven Vor, and spying 
some more beasts on the Feogle, we made towards them to see what they were like near. On our 
way I happened to look to my left as we came in sight of the west face of Glashven Vor, when a 
pair of huge horns came into view five hundred yards off. Donald caught them at the same time, and 


down we both went as though we were shot, looking blankly into each other’s faces. ‘Goodness! what 
or 
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actually snowing when I started, there was every appearance that jt was 


ony path. Though not 
pony Pp 0, we made the best of our way through the birchwoods above 


near at hand; but, weather or n | 
the Coilty River. Before we had got two miles on our journey, down came the storm right 


in our teeth from the NN.W. The wind was strong also, which intensified the Gold a7 tae 
we were emerging from the end of the wood, and approaching the open hills beyond ane 
saw a lot of deer bolting into the Corbay Wood for shelter from the wintry blast: but they 
gave us no chance. We stopped and looked at a very fair stag making much fuss over his 


family affairs, and driving his hind vociferously before him; but he was on the south side of the 


“MAKING MUCH FUSS OVER HIS FAMILY AFFAIRS.’ 


river, which was off my beat. So, after sheltering a bit at the spying stone to see if the storm 
felt inclined to moderate a little, we hardened our hearts and faced it, hoping to find deer under 
some of the slopes on our way west; but, though we occasionally saw deer moving quickly like 
ghosts through the snow to get into the woods, we trudged from one end of our beat to the 
other without getting a chance. The deerhounds shivered and looked pictures of misery; the 
men looked blue, and as unhappy as the hounds; my collie Jock was the only one who seemed 
rather to like it, and rolled about in the snow, scudding about with an arched tail like an 


old puppy. However, finding nothing by the afternoon, we turned our backs to the storm and 
went home. 
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over which he had crawled from our view, 


we saw the big forks in the heather waving up and 
down with a slow panting movement ; 


then the huge head was raised in its final death agony, 
and as we approached we found the rolling eyeball was glazing, and the distended nostril and lips 


frothy with gore—all was over. We christened him Peter the Great, and his mighty forks still 


hang in the smoking-room at Balmacaan. He weighed 21 stone 2 Ibs., the heaviest stag ever shot 


in the open forest here, though, as already stated, Lord Bury shot one a stone heavier iz the wood 
some years before. ‘Peter the Great’ was shot exactly in the right place: entering the ribs on the 
right side, the bullet crossed diagonally, and passed through the heart, lodging in the skin on the 


left side. He was in splendid larder condition. 


I was a proud sportsman that night when I entered 
the dining- 


room, rather late for dinner, with an eleven-pointer 154 stone and a huge eight-pointer 
of 21 stone 2 lbs. as my day’s sport. 


STALKING IN SNOW 


This is rather a cool operation, and more difficult because objects in the snow are so distinctly 


visible ; added to which, the scrunching noise you cannot help making in deep snow when walking 
or crawling over it, warns the deer of danger when 


you yourself may still be out of sight. You must there- 
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Scotland in the winter for hind shooting, when there is — 


often snow sufficient; and in Kashmir they would be of Sa ie 
great use where the ground is not too precipitous. 
Snow came on us early in 1877 at Balmacaan, and before the season for stalking was over, I 


was told off to go to the forest, and one dark morning in October I made an early start up the 
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‘Gineral, he bluds foine noo, whatayver!’ And there stood old Jock behind, his tongue hanging 


out, watching the whole operation with earnest eyes Bid Slo tsantay« WETES?, 


The last rites finished, and the stag sent home, we journeyed on to the south side of Meal 


Fourvanie, where we expected to 


ee find deer sheltering. We soon Spied 


two lots of deer, and two very 
shootable stags; but they also saw 
= us in the distance, one lot going 


down to Ruskish Wood, the other 

ae moving up wind to the shoulder of 

| the big hill, where one Stag and his 
hinds stopped. 

We followed the last. The stalk 


was easy enough, but, the snow 
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having drifted very much, we went 
up to our middles every now and 
then, and did not find it easy to 
get out. Then the scrunching row 
was awful to hear, as we sank calf 


“COMMENCED ANOTHER ODE.’ 


deep at every step. However, as we neared the sky-line we went on all fours, which made less 
noise, it is true, but quite enough to alarm the deer. We had just got in sight of the tops of the 
stags horns, when, though he was 
unable to see anything, he heard the 
warning of the snow, and without 
further question was out of sight in 
a twinkling. We scuttled on till we 
came to the north side facing Glash- 
ven Vor, where we saw the stag and 
his party moving quietly away. So 
we sat down on a ridge above a 
small corrie to watch where they 
went. This corrie was full of snow, 
for it had drifted into it off a cliff 
of rock some thirty to forty feet high 
on one side of it, which was about 
a hundred and eighty yards from 


where we were sitting. 


John and I were debating as to 
what we should do next, when our 


‘STOOPING LOW TO SEE THE EFFECTS OF HIS KNIFE.’ 


ears were saluted by a roar from the upper part of Meal Fourvanie, and, looking, we saw a very 


nice stag alone, walking down to the cliff in question. He was a long way off (a hundred and 


eighty yards), but we could not move, and were fearfully in sight on the ridge as we were. He 
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After two days of wild storms, the snow ceased ; but it was lying all over the forest, and very 
deep in some places. It was a lovely, bright, crisp morning, and was to be considered the last day 
of the season. 

His lordship sent me out to the south side with John Macdonald. We made an early 
start, as days get short at this season; and as it was the last day (a melancholy date to all 
stalkers), I wanted to have as much daylight as I could. We went up through the woods, and 
past poor John Philip's lonely cottage, perched above the Falls of Divoch, and so for a mile 
or two further till we reached the deer fence dividing the forest from the grouse moor and 
crofters’ crops above Loch Ness. We had_ not gone very far into the ground when, near 
Glashven Vek, we heard a mighty roar, and, peering over the ridge to our right, we saw, 
not far off, our vociferous friend of the Corbay Wood, still surrounded by a numerous family. 
He was a very nice stag. They were on a small knobby commanding the flats round—a 
difficult position to get at. However, we determined to try him and do what could be done to 
get a shiot. 

I soon found that John’s knees and hands did not appreciate the snow, especially as the bogs 
below were very wet and undeniably cold; and as he seemed doubtful in his own mind as to what 
could be done, I stalked the beasts myself. We had a long flat crawl through deep snow till I got 
to about 150 yards from the deer. Further it was not possible to get; so I quietly scraped a hole 
in the deep snow, and squatted down in it, 
and John with me, to wait on events; for while 
we had been making our cautious approach, 
the stag, tired with his family romps, had laid 
down in the middle of the hinds below the 
knobby, putting an old lady and her calf on 
the top as sentry. We could only see his 
horns and part of his skull, and we had to 


wait on him for an hour and a half. The 


“WAITING ON EVENTS.’ 


snow rampart protected us from the wind a 

good deal, but it was certainly not sultry below, though the sun was bright and warm above us, 
and all nature sparkled, as if sugared with diamond dust. But if the wind was keen, it was dry 
and invigorating, and we had much to amuse us, while waiting, in watching all that was going on. 
By great care, I now wriggled in over the snow to 137 yards of the stag. Hardly had I effected 
this advance, when he gave a short, sharp roar, and, with a succession of grunts, rushed at the 
sentinel hind and calf patiently sitting on the top of the knobby in the cold, and chased her away. 
He then stood at the top of the knobby, where she had been posted, broadside to me, and 
commenced another ode to Venus. Scarcely had he opened his mouth, when Mr. Metford 
shot him dead where he stood, and the pure white snow was soon dyed crimson with his  life- 
blood. 

John was very pleased, and more than thankful the stalk was over, I could see, for he 
was blue. Floundering along through the deep snow, he came to where the dead stag was lying. 
I can recall the scene: the stag was lying on the knobby with his head down, John was kneel- 
ing by his side, stooping low to see the effects of his knife. After a short time he remarked: 

MM 
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MY TAIRSL SROVATL. SEPTEMBER 20, 1869 


WAS up by daylight, and, having had an early breakfast, was away betimes, for | 
had a drive of some fifteen miles to my ground. It was a beautiful autumn 
morning, all nature full of life and radiant in the early sun; the long grass, which 
by this date had dyed itself of every tint of red and yellow, was glittering with 


heavy dew. My road lay for some miles to Garve (then a tiny village of mud 


and stone hovels, now a flourishing railway station, on the Dingwall and Skye line) ; 
thence turning towards Wevys and the Blackwater—this river, in a course of many miles, divides 
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‘THROUGH A SWOLLEN RIVER UNDER THE BANK.’ 
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‘THEN ON OUR BELLIES DOWN A SOFT BOG.’ 


Loch Luichart Forest from Lord Dacre’s forest of Strathvaich ; then, passing Inch Bae and the foot 


of Great Wevys, it hurls itself, roar 


ing and foaming, over huge boulders into Loch Garve. 


From 


BALMACAAN 


Lees 


stood at the edge of the cliff roaring. There was nothing for it but to try to wind up the season 


with one of Chisholm’s ‘daring shots,’ so, taking him very carefully, I fired, and he dropped in his 


“A DARING SHOT.’ 


tracks. I thought him 
quite. killed; but no, he 
gave one or two expiring 
kicks, 


and, overbalancing him- 


as we believed, 


self, went head foremost 
over the rocks into the 
snowdrift below, and dis- 
This 


to revive him, 


appeared bodily. 
seemed 
and, on reappearing, to 
our astonishment, he 
went rolling and plung- 
ing along through the 
snowdrift as if nothing 


had happened to him. 


‘WENT HEAD FOREMOST OVER THE ROCKS.’ 


But we had neither time nor inclination to undertake a stern chase through deep snow, so 


Jock, who was squatting behind me in great excitement, was told he 
want a second permission, and away he went, also disappearing into 
the snowdrift as he bounded from the ridge where we were sitting. 


He soon, however, overhauled the stag, and we witnessed a very 


pretty chevy, during which they both went 
snowdrifts from time to time. 


and turn him back towards us. 


awful croppers into the 


Jock now managed to head the stag 


I was just taking my rifle-stop off 


to give him a finishing shot, when lo! over he went stone dead. The 


ball had gone just behind the heart, and it 


could have been sustained in him as long as it was. 


was wonderful how life 
This was 


could go at him. He did not 


‘THIS SEEMED TO REVIVE HIM.’ 


a most exciting and successful day of sport, and we now decided the season should close; so Jock 


and I went home rejoicing, and John stopped at his cottage by Ness-side. 


‘OVER 


HE WENT STONE DEAD.’ 
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this point, where a stone bridge spans the torrent, the road, turning to the left, gently ascends all 
the way; but it is an excellent road, and a few hours brought us to our destination, 

We soon found and stalked a fair stag on the bogs not far from the Ullapool road, but it Was 
a bad chance, and I missed him. After a long spy we then found a good Royal stag, rather light 
in colour, lying by himself in a green spring, not far from the Braemore march. We Stalked him 
up hill and down dale, through a swollen river under the bank, then on our bellies down a soft 
bog; but we had to abandon its friendly shelter at last, and advance in file boldly on the king, 
looking well up, and when his majesty flanked our advance we had to wheel into line as we passed 
his front to keep the wind. Again we disappear into a bog of soft black mud, and Henderson has 


a spy. ‘Chutt!’ went Henderson, and down go our noses into the muddy swamp, and | observe 


“HE GOT UP AND stoop AT GAZE.’ 


to him that I never knew what a hard time Nebuchadnezzar had of it when he turned into a wild 
beast and grazed, till I stalked in Loch Luichart. The beast which had thus rammed our noses 
into the bog, fancying there was something uncanny hard by, made off, and we got on. Of course 
there were a lot of beastly hinds in the way; they always are when you want the coast clear. 

But at last we safely reached the steep banks of a deep bog about one hundred yards from the 
Royal. This bank was not only steep, but very slippery, and too high for me to shoot over when 
standing in the bog. There was, however, no possibility of our improving our position, so we 
decided to wait till he rose. After some delay, during which he kept his eyes suspiciously fixed on 
the spots where our heads were concealed by the high heather, he got up and stood at gaze, full 
chest on; it was a nasty shot, but had to be tried, as it was not possible to get to the top of the 
slippery bank to shoot without slithering backwards. Henderson went on all fours at the bottom 
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“ADVANCE IN FILE BOLDLY ON THE KING.’ 
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‘HANG THOSE HINDS, THEY ARE ALWAYS IN THE WAY !’ 
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the advanced hinds, balancing themselves, with dainty and cautious Steps) as though they were 
walking on eggs; then, closer to their master and in front of him, ue flankers on either Side, come 
more ladies, staring with all their eyes, snouts en /’airy sniffing the wind, and ears Pricked forward 
in every direction. Last of all, after some little interval, comes the lord and master himself, rolling 
along with a lazy air of prosperity and security about him, as though he felt quite satisfied of 
receiving good and timely warning from his numerous handmaidens of any danger that might be 
lurking near his path. The rear is usually secured by smaller Stags, with perhaps an old hind and 
her calf, for these young gentlemen are not permitted to keep company with the ladies on recon- 
naissance duty. 

I have a vivid recollection of one such scene among the hundreds of similar ones I have 
watched at various times. It was one lovely autumn evening at Loch ivichart, -[ haa 
been trying to approach a very fine stag all day on the higher ground; he had Only just gone 
to the hinds, and was fat and in excellent condition. But he was so well guarded by his numerous 
hinds, that it was impossible to get a chance at him. Now when the lengthening shadows of 
evening crept down the hill-sides, the procession moving up wind towards the Water began. By 
making a good circuit | got in front and to the side of them ; hiding behind some rocks, past 
which they had to come within shot, I had the wind safe, so I made sure of a good chance at 
him at last. They advanced very Slowly and cautiously as they reached the lower ground ; daylight 
was fast waning, and if they did not come on soon I should not be able to see my sights in the 
gloom of twilight. Great moment: of excitement! in another two or three minutes he would be 
passing me; already were the leading hinds abreast of me: my rifle was ready, and I felt sure of 
him. He was worth getting excited over, for he was a monstrous fine deer—when, hang it all! at 
the last moment, a brother sportsman on the next beat fired | 

The report, carried on the breeze in the stillness of evening, sounded fearfully distinct, as though 
close at hand. In one instant the whole herd wheeled and bolted into the increasing dusk, and I] 
with a heavy heart made the best of my way home; and_ this disappointment did not make the 
fifteen miles drive seem shorter or more agreeable. But this procession of Sardanapalus  sur- 
rounded by his court was a_ beautiful sight, and, as it occurred among my earlier experiences 
of stalking, it impressed itself all the more On my memory. It was one of those chances of Sport 
which only increases the keenness of the Sportsman. 


AFARIC SHEEP-GROUND—I STALK THE OCTOCORN 


On October 15—the last day of the season of 1872—I started as soon as it was light from the 
Afaric Lodge. Sir Dudley had sent me to the Mamsool beat. Such superb ground I have rarely 
seen, but all under sheep. Chisholm was the stalker. We had stalked a big eight-pointer and 
some hinds in the morning, but it had miscarried, and they had moved further west, and had taken 
up their position on the edge of a large flat bog, whence they could command the slopes and glen 
below them, the whole of the bogs in front of them, and moreover had in their view another stag 
with a number of hinds on the spur of the hill above them; their position, therefore, was almost 
impregnable. However, by trying from various points, we at last managed to crawl up to within 
four or five hundred yards of where our Stag and his party were. Our seat was neither warm nor 
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of the bog, and I stood on his back. Sliding my rifle quietly through the heather in front, I got 
on the stag, and taking a very steady aim (for I only had his chest), I fired, Bang! goes the rifle, 
and at the same instant smack goes the bullet, and down he sat on his rump like a dog begging, 
as though shot in the haunches; then he rolled over, and after two or three struggles died. The 
ball, which was solid, had gone into him where the neck and breast joined, pierced the heart and 
intestines, and broke the thighbone of the hind leg, where it embedded itself. A very nice stag. 
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‘I FIRED.’ 


DEER GOING TO WATER—THE .LADIES ALWAYS FIRST 


It is evening, the autumn sun is fast sinking behind the hills. The outlines of the mountain 
tops stand out clear against the evening sky, casting their long shadows into the deep corries 
and glens below them. 

At this hour the deer gradually descend from the higher ground of the forest, where in fine 
weather they may have passed the day, and work their way down to drink at the loch or river in 
the glen below, where the ground is suitable and affords good grazing; they usually feed in these 
lower regions during the night undisturbed. At that period of the season, towards the end of 
September, when the stags, bored with their male friends, begin to seek the society of the hinds, 
you will see a big fellow escorted by the ladies of his family solemnly going down to their 
favourite-watering place. 

It is quite a procession; for a big stag is taken the greatest care of by the hinds, and he 
seems to consider it quite as his right: for if he lies down, it is always in the middle of them, 
with outposts and sentries in every direction, and when he moves he always carries out the rule 
of politeness ‘Ladies first,’ especially if the probable source of danger is in his front. First march 


(i) THE HINDS STALK ME. 


(ii) THE 8-POINTER PAYS HIS ADDRESSES. 
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but as the other deer remained quiet, she took it for granted that it was all right. If [| could but 
get to that small black bank twenty yards in front of me! Thence I could get a long shot 
comfortably. But between me and it a fiat black bog was fixed, commanded by my old friend 
the hind, and all the herd above. ‘Nothing venture, nothing have.’ I determined to Tisk it 
as soon as the old hind would look another way. Thank goodness! she looked behind her for 
a minute, and away I went to the friendly bank on all fours. I arrived there unseen. 

By Jove, now I am safe! Carefully I peer through the grass on the top of the bank 
There are all the deer still, but they are very uneasy, and are gazing with all their might at 
their neighbours up above them. There was evidently no time to be lost if I wanted to get a shot 
Therefore I began with all haste to strip Mr. Metford. At last he’s all ready, and so am I. 

Slowly I raise myself on one knee and prepare to take my shot. ‘Confound those hinds! 
hang me if they haven't put the stag off!’ and to my intense disgust I see the whole of my herd 
disappearing full gallop over the edge of the brae. I look back, and find that my present position 
is enfiladed by the deer above me, and they are all up. ‘Sold again!’ said I. I waited til] I 
thought my herd were all safe over the brae, then picking myself up, I scuttled crouchingly over 
the bogs to the spot where the deer had been, and took up a snug position behind a black bank 
which entirely concealed me, and whence I could command the slopes below me. 

I had hardly been there a minute, when I heard a hind bark quite close to me, although I 
was perfectly invisible, and had their wind quite safe. I peered through the grass which concealed 
me, and there, within twenty yards of me, were four of the hinds gazing intently on the deer up- 
hill, who were all looking much disturbed by what they saw going on below. There was no stag 
in sight, therefore there was nothing to be done but to keep quiet, and to wait the progress of 
events. They were not long in developing themselves. 

The curiosity of the female could stand it no longer, and as they could not make out what 
was disturbing their friends uphill in so remarkable a manner, they plucked up their courage to 
come and see for themselves. The next thing I saw was the tips of eight ears slowly rising on 
the sky-line, all pricked forward in terrified expectancy. Nearer and nearer they came till they were 
within ten yards of me. 

Suddenly I heard a tremendous roar, and I saw the tops of the eight-pointer’s horns moving 
rapidly uphill towards me; I took off the stops, and took my rest on the top of the bank. I 
troubled myself about the hinds no longer; they made me out, wheeled round, and galloped off 
downhill as hard as they could go; but the eight-pointer was too angry at what he appeared to 
think their unjustifiable larky conduct, and continued to come pounding up the hill to drive them 
to where he had left the rest. He was too intent upon them to trouble himself about me. I 
waited till I could see the greater part of his body above the sky-line. He was running very 
nearly straight up to me at above a hundred and fifty yards. I fired. 

As he was running up he met the bullet, which struck him some short distance behind the 
right shoulder, and traversing his body diagonally, broke his left hind leg high up in the haunch. 
Over he rolled like a falling Titan; he picked himself up again, and rolled over a second time. 
He seemed so bad that I did not even think of giving him a second barrel, but holloaed to 
Chisholm, who came down to me as hard as he could from the bog above, where he had remained 


watching the operation. 
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comfortable, for it was a very wet bog; but the cover was good, and we were able to examine the 
whole position thoroughly, ourselves invisible. 

There he was, this grand eight-pointer—black, shaggy, dishevelled, and terribly debauched 
looking. He was a fine fellow, with a good strong head. We lay and watched him at his family 
romps for a long time through our glasses. He was never quiet a minute; backwards and 
forwards, round and round did he drive those wretched hinds of his—especially one huge one 
for which he seemed to have a great partiality. At one moment we thought he was going to 
drive them up to us; but no, they would not come. So, Cine eit Mp yasl a vbad job, we 
lay down. We waited on him patiently for a long time, hoping, if he did not move up 
to us, that he might move out of sight over the brow, and let us get on; but he had no 
intention of doing one thing or the other, for he knew, like a good general, when he had a 
strong position, and he was not going to be drawn out of it, so there was nothing for it 
but to sit and shiver in our bog. 

After we had been lying there for about three-quarters of an hour, drenched through, in 
a biting wind, with our teeth chattering like a pair of castanets, I looked at Chisholm, and 
he at me, and then he looked through his glass at the deer below us. After a little time he made 
a proposal: ‘Weel, thun, Cornel, I’m jist a thunken thut yon beasties are no for moven at all. 
I'd been hopen they micht jist feed oop to yon deer east, or else feed doon oot of our sicht, but 
they're jist for stoppen at yon brae, where they con obsarve whot yon bastes east are doen, and 
command all the glen below, and the flat bog ‘twixt us and them’ (then a pause). Then followed 
an assertion—‘ Tus sartin, shure, two mon canna git doon o’er yon flats, and this is too far to 
shoot, whatayver.’ ‘Rather!’ said I, by way of comment, and to help him on, for I knew what 
I intended to do, but thought it more polite, as we were strangers to each other, to let him make 
the proposal. (Then interrogatively) ‘But may be the Cornel micht loike to git doon a wee buttie 
by hissel’?’ (then apologetically) ‘Ut’s no aisy, I ken, boot ut’s jist the only chance we have, and 
maybe he'll git nigh enuch jist to tak’ a shot’ (and he looked at me inquiringly again). This 
was exactly what I had made up my mind to do, and having graduated under Henderson over 
the bogs of Loch Luichart how to get over flats in sight of deer, I did not feel at all nervous, 
but immediately undertook this difficult stalk, at which he seemed much relieved. But I was 
between two fires, for the ground which the deer below could not see those up east commanded. 

Having got out of my position, I descended head foremost into a burn, leading straight down 
towards the deer. They were all quiet, except one old hind who was on sentry over the bogs 
between them and us, and kept her eye constantly on the deer above. Having got into the cover 
of the burn, I moved down in their sight as far as I dare. Then came a difficult job—namely, to 
get out of the burn and cross the flat bog to the next burn, which would take me up to a better 
place to get my shot than the burn I was in. However, by moving very slowly, an inch or two 
at a time, and only propelling myself by my toes, I succeeded in getting to the next burn, in 
sight of both herds all the time. I slithered down the second burn, which I found uncomfortably 
full of water, which ran in at my boots and out at my neck, and I found it no easy matter to 
keep my rifle dry. 

At last I arrived at the end of the burn, about a hundred and eighty yards from the deer. 
The old hind had been able to make nothing of me, though she must have seen me all the time ; 

OO 
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ka dee ana. the: tctalers. «Just as they ‘were getting within shot, I noticed the deer haq 
both the dee Up got his lordship, and, standing, killed his stag full Sallop 


ir wl and _ bolted. | 
ne ae I then went on, and came in due tj 


C | 
from the shoulder, a very pretty and a long shot! me 


my et ee ee himself, and very well worth shooting. I stalked him, and wot 
a fair chance at him, but somehow I mulled it altogether, a he went off. I be a on till J 
came in sight of the herd, and got round them, pas wind was very uncertain and shifty. We 
had no sooner managed our manceuvre, when the wind ees and blew from the east, the best 
wind we had waited for so long; it drew the herd at once, which began to move right into the 
ground. Our neighbours were lying on the march, as usual, and I could not wins making = long 
nose in that direction when I saw them thus sold. We had to change our tactics at once, and 
quickly, or they would have had our wind, so we got the other side, between the herd and the 
march. We saw them walking down towards us, their great big horns slowly waving from side to 
side, as they rolled their fat venison along, quite unsuspicious of danger. 

I had the rifle in my hand, and in two minutes more should have got a shot. I could just 
see the crockets of their heads moving down beyond the little bank where I was, when—ah-h-h-h | 
those infernal grouse spoilt me—there were their round heads and stretched-out necks just on the 
sky-line of the bank between me and the deer. It was useless going on; they would have been up 
as moment, and the deer off, so I stopped and turned back, made a détour of some hundred 
yards, and again came up to within sight of the horns a little further on. Then I Saw what was 
up. This time it was a fox that did me; he was stalking, too—but it was the grouse which had 
turned me back he was stalking—and if he spoilt my sport, I spoilt his. He did not stop, but 
off he went, best pace, leaving the grouse to me, but putting off all my stags. Away they go too, 
in the right direction however, and I followed, but I could not get within shot. It came on to 
be a very wet and stormy night, and I knew if I could only give them a good fright, I should 
put them all into the woods about the lodge, and delight the heart of old Nimrod. So towards 
night I got within a few hundred yards of the herd and fired a shot with the desired effect. Off 
they all bolted to the woods, and I home, and reported to the old man what had been done, at 
which he was so pleased that he said, ‘ Yer may gang the morn, Gineral, and yer may jist shoot 
as mony on ‘em as yer can, the baygars |’ 

So the next morning I did go, with the kind permission of my hostess. But the wind had 
changed again, and the herd had got back towards where they had been the night before. This 
was provoking, for it was almost impossible to stalk them where they were. But it was my 
last chance, so I took the stalk myself, and slithering over an almost hopelessly flat moss, I got 
to within two hundred yards of the good Cookie stag I had picked out two days before. He 
was lying on the edge of a Slope below me. After waiting for a long time, towards evening he 
got up, and began to feed. When his head was down, I crawled on and on till I got within 
shot: it was a bad sort of chance, for he was half hidden by the bank below which he was, and 
the grass was long. | fired, aiming a little too fine, and broke his fore-leg at the shoulder ; he 
gave a bound, and was out of my sight in a moment. 

When we had commenced our stalk, we had left the gillie and a very fine lurcher, half 


decrhound, half retriever (but just like a huge deerhound), some way off, and being now out of 
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LANGWELL FOREST—THE COOKIE STAG 


I was stalking in the late Duke of Portland’s forest of Langwell in September 1879, the honours 
of which were being done for his Grace by the Countess of Cork, and I spent a most enjoyable 
fortnight there. The wind during my visit was very unfavourable for this forest, and most of the 
larger stags—which were still collected together in an unbroken herd—had established themselves 
in a round corrie at the extreme end of the ground, marching with a grouse moor rented by 
Colonel Hunt. Unfortunately, that excellent sportsman was not shooting it that year, and had 
let his ground to some person whose chief amusement seemed to be to lie with his man 
on the Duke’s march, and letting their wind blow down into his Grace’s sanctuary corrie below, 
in the hopes, it was believed, that the deer would, on getting it, move up wind, and go over 
the forest march into Colonel Hunt's ground; and somebody had, shortly before, killed one of 
the Duke’s stags on the march itself. 

The head man at Langwell, who had been there for many years, was very careful of the 
Duke’s deer, and it gave him a terrible shock if he heard that one of them had left Langwell 
ground and gone over the march ; for this is the only deer forest in Caithness, and it was not 
as though the adjoining ground was a forest also, for then the passage to and fro of the 
stags would have been mutual, and they might have been fairly considered as belonging to 
either or both forests. While accepting, I hope in a sportsmanlike spirit, the fiat of the com- 
manding officer, that no one was to go in sight of this large ‘herrrd,’ I own I was not a little 
vexed at the obstinacy of the wind, which would not change to the east, and therefore con- 
demned us to stalk the inferior stags, which were alone found with the hinds, on the forest, 
apart from the big herd; besides I was very desirous to see at least some of the best stags, 
about which I had heard so much. 

At last, I so far propitiated Cerberus as to get him to consent to my going to /ook at the 
‘herrrd, but I was on no account to go near them or disturb them, so long as the wind blew from 
the enemy’s country. So one beautiful morning I started at an early hour, and communicated my 
permission to the under stalker, who was to go with me. He could hardly believe his ears at 
such an order, and it was a long time before I could convince him that my authority to /ook at 
the big stags was genuine. However, I was so sulky at his disbelief that he came to the con- 
clusion, I suppose, that I had leave, and at last I persuaded him to go. We got up to about 
three hundred yards of the herd, and saw them well. 

I lay over them for an hour or more, and picked out the stag I wanted, one of the descend- 
ants of the Cookie stag (the old big stag killed by Major Boyle the year before). Their heads 
are very peculiar—a fork at the top and brows, but no baes or trays. We saw our neighbours 
lying up on the sky-line; but we did not give them the opportunity they wished for. 

I went home quite satisfied without a shot. The next day the old man was so pleased at my 
forbearance, and not disturbing his herd, that he consented to my going out at twelve noon, 
and killing one, if I could do so without risk of putting the herd over the march. This 
was a great proof of confidence—so off I started, and on my way up through the forest I had 
a fine opportunity of seeing a stalk by Lord Lascelles just opposite the road. I had in view 
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LANNICH FOREST 


ee; HE forest of Fannich and Aultchonier! is one of the oldest in Ross-shire. It lies 


west of the station of Garve, and about nine miles from that of Loch Luichart, 
on the Dingwall and Skye railway, whence a good carriage road connects the 
lodge with them both. On the east, Fannich marches with the forest of Kin- 
Loch Luichart (Louisa Lady Ashburton); on the north and north-west, with 
Braemore Forest and sheep-ground (Sir John Fowler); on the west it joins 
part of the forest of Dundonnell, which also belongs to Mr. Mackenzie, the proprietor of Fannich. 
On the south stretches Fannich Loch for about seven miles, with a width of about a mile. It is 
at a height of 822 feet above sea-level. This is also about the level of the lodge. 

The Fannich ridge, 3,000 feet high, is the spine of Ross-shire, and forms the watershed of 
that part of the country. Its highest peaks are Scorr Mohr at the west end (3,600 feet high), 
and Coileachan at the east end (3,015 feet). From the high peaks you can see the eastern and 
western seas, and the ground descending on either hand to their coasts. Nine miles to the west 


of Fannich Lock as the crow flies, is the beautify] Loch Maree (Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of 


Gairloch). This loch is connected with the sea on the west coast. Two large mountain streams 


feed Loch Fannich at the west end—one running through the Nid (or Nest) Corrie, the other at 


Ca Buie, while several] large burns, dignified by the title of mountain rivers, fall into it from 


the north, which drain huge corries formed by the southern ribs of the Fannich spine. A wild 


turbulent mountain river, rugged with waterfalls, issues from the east ead! of -Bannich Loch, and 


' Aultchonier was purchased in 1887 by Lady Ashburton, and now forms part of Loch Luichart Forest. 
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sight we could not get him, which was a great bore, for we were very near the march of 
Braemore. It was half-past five, and our wounded stag promised us plenty of sport, even if he 
did not go over the march. The Braemore march came in at the sky-line to our front. We 
ran along the glen at the bottom to prevent them turning towards Colonel Hunt's ground, and 
we saw them all make up the hill towards Braemore, the wounded Stag, very bad, following as 
well as he could. We sat down and watched him: we counted on his not following the herd 
(which now disappeared) over the sky-line into Braemore, because it was a steep descent on the 
other side, and a stag with a broken fore-leg will not go down if he can help it. The others 
being out of sight, we now followed him as quickly as we could; but it was a stiff climb. 

The stalker was for trying to cut him off, going straight at him, for he was standing on the 
sky-line looking after his companions. I warned him not to do so, for the stag was sure to look 
behind him. I made off to the right, where the ground hid me, and I should have got up to 
him and finished him then had the stalker been wise enough to come my way: but he thought 
he knew better. As I expected, the stag looked back, caught the stalker, and bolted along the 
march-ridge ; but he was very sick, and, after leading us a dance for some distance, he stopped 
and stood on the dark ridge against the sun-setting sky—a perfect picture. We had scarcely light 
enough left to shoot by, and I began to get fearful I should lose him after all, when he slowly 
turned down a gentle slope to the burn below, whence he had come. We had to be careful he 
did not see us, for we wanted him to lie down: but he did not stop till he got to the bottom, 
and hid himself behind a big, black bog by the burn-side. 

Do all we could, we were unable to get a sight of any part of him, bar his horns; so I crept up 
to within shot of the burn out of his sight, and then walked quite slowly till I came opposite to 
the place where he had hidden himself. The moment I came within view he was obliged to bolt 
past me, for the bog under which he had hidden himself was too high and steep for him to get 
over. Away he trots, but the distance was not great—had it been I could not have seen him, it 
was now so dusk—and I managed to shoot him dead. Great was the jubilee. He was a very 
fine stag, and weighed heavy, and getting him after all the trouble and disappointments I had had 


made one value him the more. 


Pe 
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old Castle of Brahan, by the Conon river on the east, and their now ruined stronghold at the junction 
of Loch Duich and Loch Alsh on the west coast, besides vast property in the Western Isles, repre- 
sented the stretch of this magnificent territory. The chief of the Mackenzie clan in those days could 
indeed, as he boasted, walk on his own ground from sea to sea. 

There are some deep and excellent corries on the north side of Fannich spine facing east and 
north-east, in which we almost always found deer. I have no hesitation in saying that the ground 
in Fannich Forest, with some . opinion is fully endorsed by 


small portions excepted, is all the old professional Stalk- 


the most arduous to stalk ers who know it. There are 
more places where the four 
winds meet, and therefore 
strongholds where deer can- 
not possibly be approached, 


than in any other forest J 


which you can find along the 
west €oast> and -aiter” hav- 
ing seen so many different 
places, I consider it one of 
the most difficult grounds 
in which to get at deer that 
: CORRIE MOHR. : 

I have ever seen; and this indeed be able to stalk fine 


and have learnt how to be patient and wait his opportunity to move, if he wants to kill Stags at 


know, and a sportsman must 


Fannich. I go further, and would add that to get good sport here he must be able to stalk for 
himself; for it is a fact that ove man can slide in alone where two cannot possibly go. 

I prefer stalking myself alone zwfuztely; it doubles the excitement and pleasure of success : 
therefore, I can speak from my own personal experience; and I found I got a great many more 
chances going in alone than when two of us tried it. But, though very difficult to stalk in most 
places frequented by wide and a mile long; 
stags, it is magnifi- and Corrie Riach is 
cent ground. The about the — same. 
corries are huge; for These Pare very - big 
instance, Corrie Mohr features, and deer 
is over two miles have a_ tremendous 
long, one and a half command of view, ne- 
from ridge to ridge. cessitating very care- 
the “mde ernest. at ful spying and very 
the west end isas long, careful movement if 


and one and _ three- you are to get at 


quarters wide. Corrie Connie BEES. them. These features 
Bheag is over a mile being so large, and 
the deer commanding such extensive views of the ground, often render it necessary to take very 
long détours to get at them, which makes many chances in the day, such as may be had in 
some other grounds, out of the question here. But it is really sporting ground, and a man may 
well feel satisfied if, with all the difficulties he has to overcome, he succeeds in accomplishing his 
object. Much of the ground is very steep, and sport cannot be had without many a stiff climb, 
and many a wet crawl or slide. But with a good pony you can conquer many of the hills, when 
not actually stalking or in sight of deer. 
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as to enable the salmon to get up them, the waters of Loch Luichart and Loch Fannich would be 
made available as the great spawning beds of the king of fish, and thus increase the value of these 
lochs enormously, as well as the rivers and streams connecting them. It is a pity it is not done, 
if it be possible, as the result would amply repay the expense to all concerned. 

A few miles to the west of Fannich is the old forest of Kinlochewe, lying on either side of 
Loch Maree; on the south side of Fannich Loch is the forest of Strath Bran, and Loch Rosque, 
which contains some fine corries and good deer. This ground is near Achnasheen and Achanault 
stations on the Skye railway. Close to the loch-side, on the north side and some two and a half 
miles from the east end of it, is a fairly good lodge, with an iron house, &c. close by, built by Lord 
Ormathwaite during his long tenancy. An excellent kitchen garden lies in front of the lodge, with 
stables, &c. behind. The stalker’s lodge is two hundred yards away from the house. A good 
carriage road runs from the lodge to the east end, while a fair pony track, some four miles long, 
connects it with the west at Ca Buie and the stalker’s lodge there. 

A good pony path goes from the house due north, and, winding up the spur dividing Corrie 
Bheag from Corrie Riach, takes you to the top of the spine (3,000 feet), whence you look down on 
Loch Fannich to the south and on Loch Li and Ben Liath and the Black Rock to the north, 
with Braemore and Strathvaich and Loch Luichart forests beyond, and, when clear, the hills of 
Alladale and Dibbiedale can be seen in the distance. On this top stands a stone shelter, made by 
order of the late Sir Robert Hervey, in which I have often sheltered a wee, and blessed him for 
making it; for the wind and hail here are just past a joke on a coarse day. Half way up this 
spur a pony track branches off west to the bogs of Corrie Bheag; it was intended to have 
been completed across them to the rocks at Corrie Mohr; and this ought to be done at once, for 
both I and my stags have often got bogged there. 

Usually the forest has been divided into two beats, though late in the season it would be 
possible to send out three ‘rifles.’ The beat at the west end of the ground embraced the flat bogs west 
of the house to the south-east angle of Ca Dearg, thence along the west edge of Corrie Mohr to 
Braemore march at Mealcraskie; everything south-west of that line came within the western beat. 
The eastern beat included on the south side of the spine Corrie Mohr (when not kept as a sanc- 
tuary, which at the beginning of the season it usually was), Corrie Bheag, Corrie Riach, and 
Coileachan, and all that ground lying east and south of the east which belongs to the Loch 
Luichart Forest,’ but has been pro ¢empore exchanged with Lady Ashburton for Aultchonier, which 
properly belongs to Fannich Forest; this completes the east beat up to the Loch Luichart march 
to the south and east. 

On the north-east side of the spine there are some boggy flats connecting the high peaks with 
Aultchonier burn and a loch, above which can be seen Cromarty's Hole, a pile of huge rocks 
which, by some rampage of nature, have rolled down from the cliffs above. Here it is related that 
after the rebellion last century, in which the Earl of Cromarty was concerned, that nobleman long 
lay concealed and was fed by some of his people. Fannich was Cromarty property, as indeed 
nearly all Ross-shire was Mackenzie property; though large tracts of it have been sold in these 
latter years, much is still held by the various branches of that numerous family of which the 
Mackenzies of Kintail, Earls of Seaforth, were the chiefs, and were mighty men in their day. Their 


' This now no longer belongs to Fannich. 
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A few hinds tried the balloch, but getting the wind of my men turned and fled towards the 
herd, the leading hinds of which by this time had already passed by the northern branch of the 
pass beyond me and out of my sight. But those following, pas ate iar aie from the balloch, 
turned to me by the western branch, as I had hoped. The first intimation | had, for | could not 
see them before, was a tremendous clatter of horny hoofs on the rocks leanne me, and suddenly a 
perfect swarm of hinds, calves, and little stags burst i my view, st ee this steep place. 
I, safely perched among the rocks above, could watch it - at my leisure, and it was a scene not 
to be forgotten. My excitement was great, as well it might be, for I could not tel] What might 
come next. 

Far off at the bottom of the pass I could see a large group of Stags collected by themselves. 
uncertain what to do, and anxiously watching the herds of hinds going by the passes to the north 
and north-west, to be sure which pass was safe before they trusted their precious persons on their 
tracks ; and when they saw those moving towards the balloch to the north turned back, they made 
up their minds to follow the herd going north-west They now began to climb the Pass; some 
going in Indian file on the south side of the bold ledge jutting down into the great corrie below: 
others going on the reverse side of it, and out of sight. ‘Trash’ without end_ stil] kept passing 
me, with the ceaseless rattle of hoofs, but nothing worth shooting came. I remained quite quiet 
for fear of turning back the stags which were following on below, as I hoped, by letting them come 
well up the pass before I fired, they would be sure to follow on. 

At last, however, came a fine hind with a broken foreleg. The poor beast was suffering, and 
Was regularly beat from her stiff climb on three legs; so I had mercy. She was a good long Sporting 
shot away from me, and I shot her dead. Then great was the uproar and greater the rattle of 
hoofs among the crowd. Some bolted one Way, some another, for none knew where the shot came 
from, as I was hidden in my rocks above. Away streamed the ladies and small stags, following 
those which had already moved west. Then came a poor little crippled stag; he was a long 
shot, but it was the right thing to do, and as I was quite steady I was able to kill him— 
which was satisfactory. 

The deer in rear, now seeing those in front galloping like mad, and hearing the shots, 
followed on best pace; then soon after showed some better stags, and I had the satisfaction of killing 
two more stags with two long shots. So | bagged four beasts with four shots: two I killed as 
a virtuous duty, the other two for pleasure, and I felt very much satisfied with the result of my 
day’s sport, as well I might. I could, of course, easily have killed more, but four were quite 
enough. The excitement and pleasure which this splendid sight had afforded me were even 
greater than the good results of my rifle. Loud was the rejoicing among the men. We then 
set to work to get the beasts down this tremendous pass—no easy job, for as the pony could 
not get up to where they had fallen, they had to be dragged down. That was, however, at 
last brought to a happy conclusion, and while the men were performing the Aost-mortem cere- 
monies I went off across the bogs home as fast as J could to get another pony, as I only 
had one on the spot. And the greater part of the venison was safely housed in the larder 
that night, thanks to the hearty Way the men worked, who knew they would come in for a 
liberal share of it when if was home. 


Though it cannot always be helped, it is of course well to avoid shooting at deer on ground 
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Fannich is essentially Stag ground, and years ago, before the hinds were allowed to increase 
unchecked, it was chiefly a Stag forest, where they loved to come early in the season from the 
lower country round, at which time the best sport was obtained. Now that the hinds swarm in 
every corrie that is no longer the case, and you do not see the best stags till the second and 
third week of September, when they begin to seek the company of the ladies. 

There are plenty of young stags; but I myself decline to kill young growing stags for sfort, 
though one may have to Slay one sometimes for the pot, or if he has been wounded by some 
tailor, or because he is a bad and rotten-headed brute, which ought to be slain for the good of 
the forest. Still you can have fair sport enough in August, and early in September, as no good 
sportsman wishes to shoot a first-class stag while still in his velvet, and the second-class stags 
will do first-rate till the first week in September, and till cleaned. 

They weigh clean at Fannich—none of your hearts and livers there. The weights are good 
enough, though not going above 17 stone clean. But the heads, nowadays, like most of those of 
all the neighbouring grounds, are at best but moderate. The lines of the horns are often long and 
wide and good, but the points and beams are rarely sufficiently developed. 

I only saw two really fair heads in 1888, and I was out every day for two months. One of 
these Lord Cloncurry shot; at the other I was never able to get a shot—and neither of these 
heads was out of the way. In the year 1886 I believe the heads to have been worse than 
usual owing to the bad winter. I have mentioned in another place how much the deer of Loch 
Luichart, Braemore, Fannich, and the neighbourhood have gone back during late years. But 
I hope the new blood from the south, which Lady Ashburton so wisely introduced at Loch 


Luichart a few years ago, will, in a short time, be of great service, both here and elsewhere. 


THE DEER PASS FROM CORRIE BHEAG TO CORRIE MOHR 


There had been some coarse weather at the latter part of September, 1888, and the deer had 
collected in large numbers under the shelter afforded by the lofty sides of this grand corrie (Bheag). 
A gillie had been sent home along the tops, and it is presumed he had moved some deer at the 
further side more than a mile off, as we noticed a great commotion among those under the shelter 
of the cliffs forming the north-west side. The wind was north. We were on the top of the pass 
over the ridge dividing the two corries to the north-west. I sent off McLennan and a gillie as 
hard as they could run to stop them going over the balloch on the north side of the corrie, 
should they feel so inclined. A few went in that direction, but the greater part of the herd came 
towards the pass where I was. It was a beautiful sight, for there were several hundreds of deer, 
and among them many stags. 

These gentlemen, as usual, took good care of themselves, and sent on most of the hinds 
in front. I bolted down from the top as fast as I could to some wild crags, which commanded 
the western of the two branches of the pass over the ridge into Corrie Mohr, as I thought it was 
that by which they would most probably come, especially as I trusted that if any tried the balloch 
to the north, and were turned by my men, it was likely that the herd coming up the pass, when 
they saw them turn back, would keep by the most western branch. So it eventually came to happen. 
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that the lumps of fat on the top of the haunches were partly separated from the meat and 
was that the 
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Over a great part of it for many years. 
face of the balloch over Aultchonier, ‘W 


where no one else ever rode down 
before, and where, till now, we did 
not know the pony could go.’ To see 
this beast take a good stag up the 
crags, below ‘Chateau Hervie,’ facing 
the north, was indeed a marvel; he 
would climb up more like a goat than 
a horse. I have placed this feat on 
record. ‘Black Donald,’ however, had 
his whims, and though he had carried 
stags for many a year, he pretended 
he did not like them sand ae allowed 
to look at them, sometimes gave 
trouble; but it was allshamm, “Pow 
ever, his master, trustworthy Donald, 
my gillie, the most reliable fellow in 
the world, used to humour him, and 


6 Ibs. clean; his head was caber, and 
not damaged at all, Poy contra—a nice 
stag, shot on some sround above a ledge 
of rocks, at the corner of Corrie Mohr, 
kicked himself over some thirty feet in 
his struggles, and came home to the 
larder—a jelly. 

I had a most excellent hil] pony at 
Fannich, called ‘ Black Donald,’ He was 
very powerful, perfectly sure-footed, and 
would carry me anywhere without hesj- 
tation. I have ridden this animal both 
up and down places which astonished 
even the men themselves, who were used 


to the ground, and had taken deer home 


McLennan said to me one day, as I rode down the north 


ell, General, you can Say you have ridden down a place 


put his jacket over his head while putting the stag on him: 


and would carry the deer over any ground, 
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where, if they roll, they destroy their venison, or heads. A curious instance of a stag rolling 
down a nearly perpendicular hill-side occurred at Fannich Forest in 1886. I had been long after 
a fat beast, and at last caught him and got my chance—on the steep face opposite the ‘nid’ corrie. 
It was a bad chance, straight down the hill, but I shot him so that the ball, entering at the top 
and back of the right ribs, went through his vitals, lodging in the left shoulder joint. He gave 
the usual jump, and rushed off for fifty yards full gallop, and dropped dead, his own impetus 
hurling him an inanimate lump downhill. I saw him roll, not sideways, but head over heels, from 


the top to the bottom—a distance of some six hundred feet, Under ordinary circumstances, he 


‘HEAD OVER HEELS FROM THE TOP TO THE BOTTOM.’ 


must have been in a jelly, and his horn smashed; but I noticed as he rolled that the hill-side 
was so steep that he never touched it with more than his hind heels, nose, or fore feet; he 
rolled quite clean head over heels, and merely made a sort of cannon now and again, starting on 
with a fresh impetus. Fortunately the hill-side was all grass, and he landed into a soft bog, safe 
at the bottom. 

‘That is a peetie,’ says Donald Grant, my gillie, who saw it all, ‘for Pd be thunken he wud 
jist bee a jullie loike.’ ‘I'll bet you a glass of whisky, Donald, he is not spoilt at all, I replied, 
‘for he never touched the ground with his body all the way down.’ And when his fat carcase was 


weighed and skinned, he had not a mark or a bruise anywhere, but the only sign of his descent 
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in store for me; so telling the men to stop where they were, and lie close, | suede ss away till | 
got sight of my stag. But I could not get to ence hundred es of him that Way, so | 
crawled higher up the hill and got quite out of their sight, and then slid on my back down Straight 
over him. . . 

I was greatly troubled during this manceuvre by two frisky young women of his family, who, 
when his head was turned another way, nipped off nimbly, and made after the lot which had 
already gone up wind, first one, then another; and, being in oo of me all the time, and often 
looking back to see if they were observed and followed by their lord, I had to be very careful of 
them till they were beyond telegraph distance from the herd I was after, when the quicker they 
took themselves off the better pleased I was. 

When, however, I raised myself slowly to examine where they had been, I found there was 
nothing in sight. ‘Vara strange!’ thinks I. At that moment I caught sight, not sixty yards off 
of a number of ear-tips and the top of a pair of horns coming up the hill just below me. Oh, oh! 
my boy, so you are going to stalk me, are you? Well, that will suit me much better, for | could 
not have gone on had they remained where they were. The tips disappeared ; but I knew I had 
not a moment to lose, and that they would be walking into sight in a few minutes. Looking 
round for some shelter—for where | lay there was nothing but flat moss—I spied about twenty 
yards off a stone, round which the snow and rain had scooped out a fosse, so that the Stone stood 
in the middle of a little basin. I skedaddled on all fours to the stone, and tumbled into the hole, 
blessing my good luck at finding so convenient a hiding-place. 

Hardly had I sunk into the hole, with my feet sticking out, when I saw a pair of black ears 
pricked up coming towards me, about thirty yards off; the ears were quickly followed by a pair of 
bright brown eyes; then came a slender neck; then the whole body of a matronly hind and 
her calf; behind her I could see the tops of the stag’s horns. The hind moved up under cover of 
a bank. As she advanced I sank lower and lower into my hole behind the stone. When Stalking I 
wear a small spencer with a hood, which if near deer | pull over my head and face, casting a deep 
shadow over the latter—this is of very great importance. One cannot imagine how very conspicuous 
a man’s face is among stones or on the hill-side, even at two hundred yards: it looks quite scarlet, 
and can even be discerned by naked human eyes—how much more therefore by deer! 


minutes, but my hood was over my head and hid my face, though I kept one eye on her. She 
evidently saw something uncanny by the stone, but could not make out what it was. The stag’s 
head was just visible behind the bank, and the ears and heads of two more hinds behind him, all 
except the stag staring at me: he—poor lovesick fool—stood with his old nose stuck out, and 
his eyes fixed on the leading hind, trusting implicitly to the ladies to guard him from all dangers. 
Not satisfied, the inquisitive old lady took several steps nearer to me—the more she saw the less 
she liked the took of me. 

My heart was in my mouth! I dared hardly breathe, lest she should detect some motion; for 
I knew, if she got a Start, the rest would scatter in a minute, and I should never get a shot at 
the stag. She was not satisfied with what she saw down in the hole—though, goodness knows, it 
was little enough—and, turning round, she ambled off uphill. The stag immediately moved up 


and took her place, showing me half his body. At the same moment two other hinds came forward 
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WOW DEER REVERSE TEE TABLES SOMETIMES, AND STALIG THE STALRER 


SHOWING. THE NECESSITY OF ENTIRE PRESENCE OF MIND, READY RESOURCE, AND NERVE WHEN STALKING, AND 
OF ALWAYS CAREFULLY SEARCHING THE GROUND FOR SOME DISTANCE BEYOND THE PLACE WHERE VOU LAST 
SAW THE STAG YOU FIRED AT, WHETHER YOU KNOW YOU WOUNDED HIM OR NOT, 


One morning at Fannich, in 1886, Campbell the stalker met me by the loch-side, and the 
gillies, Donald Grant and the ‘Admiral,’ who had started early with the rifle, &c., were awaiting 
my arrival there also. 

‘Well, Campbell, what have you got on your ground to-day?’ said I, 
after wishing them all good morning. ‘Anything in the nest?’ 

‘Weel then, indeed, Gineral,’ answered Campbell ; ‘it was just vara theek 
airly the morn, and I couldna richtly spye the west end o’ot; but I mad’ 
oot a pratty fair shtag and a lot of hinds on the flats below the cairn, what- 


ayver! I was a looken a whilie ago, but I couldna mak’ ’em oot noo, the 


pro Yew Flew’ 
Fannich 


licht wos so bad; and I’m thunken he be jist gone over to Cas Bue, » Butll 
spied a pratty giid shtag wi’ his hinds the morn, this side of Flucht Corrie, and may be, Gineral, 
youd think weel to try him.’ 

I did think well of it, so we worked up the burn and found a great number of nursery parties 
blocking our way, of no sort of use to me, but very difficult to deal with. Having made sure 
there was no stag among them, we got into the big burn and crawled along under its banks among 
the big stones. 

At this moment I caught sight of a very nice stag and his hinds disappearing over the sky- 
line of the shoulder into Flucht Corrie. That settled the question as to whether the stag was still 
there. So, turning the hinds back, we cut in between them and the stag’s herd, and followed the 
latter on. By the time we had climbed to the shoulder where they had disappeared, we found they 
had made haste and got to the east side of Flucht Corrie, on a steep flat face commanding all the 
corrie. We could see no other deer, so we got below those we were pursuing, cutting across 
the corrie to the north side of them. The wind was blowing south-east to them. It was good 
stalking ground all the way, and with a little crawling, and a great deal of very stiff climbing, we 
got up above them, and out of their sight. 

At this moment, to our dismay, we saw a herd of hinds, followed by a black stag, going up 
wind, away from the very place where our deer had been last seen. We gave it up as lost, concluding 
they were gone; but Campbell, who had had his glass on this departing lot, said, ‘Wait a wee 
buttie, Gineral, till I jist go and see if that be our shtag—maybe it’s another baste, for he is 
looken to me in mi glass as not so good a shtag as we had the morn’; and, raising his head 
and going forward, he examined the ground below, and, with a beaming face, came back saying, 
‘He’s there yet, Gineral, whatayver; yon shtag, which went to Corrie Mohr, was another baste 
he had turned out. I then went to see for myself, and found my stag lying down, and his 
hinds beyond him; but he was in an awful place, as bare as my hand. 


However, I determined after my long pursuit I would see what careful stalking and luck had 
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Il the ground opposite, we searched for them everywhiete, and, after sui 
whence we ae o Mncmsend vpoate face towards little Toll Li. Lying low down, tet 
delay, I at last toun 


everal stags, and among them I spied a stag I knew well—the toady stag of 
Loch Li, we saw s 


ich. 
stags I ever saw at Fann ier | 
ks oO ab oo this stag four times on different occasions. Earlier in the season, he Was 
I had already s 


light-coloured fair sta followi 
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‘HE WAS LYING LOOKING MY WAY—A HIND AND CALF BELOW HIM.’ 


like a shadow, and always acting sentinel for him. 
took such good care of his precious head, 


One night, after Stalking him all day, | managed to get a long shot in the dusk at him, but 
could not make him out well, and missed him clean. This was the first time I had seen him and 
the toady apart, and after a careful Spy we at last discovered the big fellow lying a little way 
off with some hinds. Evidently his bachelor friend was so shocked at his profligate conduct, he 
had severed his connections with him, which was hopeful. The fourteen-pointer and party walked 
slowly up towards the shoulder of Ben Liath, and there lay down. At this moment a large party 
of hinds moved up from Loch Luichart and lay down between these two parties of stags. This 


pounded us; for we could get at neither of them as long as the hinds remained where they were. 


I could never eet a fair chance at him, he 


a a ee Le 
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to eee nie: There was clearly not a minute to spare. Fortunately, I had got my rifle into 
such a Eee that I could use it without much motion. I got on him as quickly as I could, 
no easy job from the cramped position in which I was lying ; however, I managed it, and let go. 
He could not have been more than thirty yards off (almost the worst point of the trajectory of 
one's rifle). The discharge of the rifle drowned the tremendous smack of the bullet as it struck 
him, and as he turned and fled instantly, I could not see what he did. 

I jumped up out of my hole, and caught sight of him as he fled with his hinds, up wind, 
towards the Red Scar (a pass into Corrie Mohr). Not a sign or an acknowledgment did he give 
that he had got it. The men ran up to me at once, eager to know what had happened; they had 
Seen it all from where they were lying. ‘Look for his slot quick,’ was my order, ‘and look for 
blood on the track, and be quick after him, Campbell, and get your glass on him if you can, for 
he must surely have got it.’ 

For fifty yards not a sign of blood; but then, ‘deluges!’ which marked the track for five 
hundred yards. We followed till we reached Corrie Mohr, and entering it, we spied, but could see 
nothing whatever. I did not like the look of this, so turning round to Donald, the gillie, and 
pointing back, I said, ‘Go and pick up the track where he entered the corrie, and see which way 
he turned.” As my eye followed my hand, I found I was pointing to his very track on the soft 
moss not twenty yards from me, and my eye at the same moment caught sight of the tops of a 
pair of long horns lying motionless behind a rock close to me. I had done for him. The ball 
had gone in at his ribs, and, slanting, lodged just behind his right foreleg. He was a very good 
stag, and excellent venison, with a head of eight. 

We had some difficulty in dragging him out, for he had rolled down the steep hill some way, 
and the pony could not go down where he was. The men, therefore, tackled themselves on to 
him, and dragged him up to the pony. They looked so picturesque that I made a rough sketch 


of them then and there. 


AE DE ATGASOr THE ODD TWELVE-POINTER, AFTER STALKING fill 
FOR LIVE DAYS 


September 20, 1887, the morning was brilliant, wind north-west. McLennan and I went east, 
along the march skirting Corrie Riach. On crossing the balloch we spied Aultchonier, and saw 
coming into our ground from those flats four stags, with a lot of ‘trash.’ ‘There's the Colonel's 
fourteen-pointer, said McLennan. This was a stag my brother had been after a week or two before, 
and he had not been seen since. Putting my glass on him, I saw a medium-sized, round, brown 
stag, with a short, thickish horn, straight in the beam, with brows, baes and trays complete, and 
four crockets, the back tine being divided into two points; the points, however, were short and 
thick, and his head, fourteen points though he had, was neither graceful nor really good. There 
was a much better stag with him—larger in body, with a long, wild, upright head. They did not 
stop long; evidently something had put them off in Loch Luichart, and, moving rapidly up wind, 
they crossed the March Burn, and slanted up under the Black Rock, north. 

We followed as fast as we could, but we soon lost sight of them. Having reached a spot 
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but his beautiful haunches—it was provoking. However, I was able to restrain ieee 
Chanee but ins pe 


for he then turned round towards me, giving me the beg, 


arded ; 
patience, and was soon rew me full in the face as fixed as he could stare. 


: d. but looking 
nee se moment, for to slip my rifle forward to get my shot I was obliged to 
This was a nervo 


he cli ¢ misfortune: the fifth stalk, the only good chance I had had at him, was about to 
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‘LOOKING ME FULL IN THE FACE.’ 


of the hammer as it fell on the copper cap; but it was quite enough for him to hear, and 
made him stare at me harder than ever. As luck would have it, the rock covered me, and 
though boiling with righteous indignation, and consigning Ely & Co. to the lowest circle of 
Dante’s Inferno, I was cool enough to cram another cartridge into the rifle smart, and without 


any disturbance; and so quick, simple, and noiseless is this Metford-Farquharson breech-action, that 
before he was alarmed enough 


over quite dead. McLennan ¢ 


the Gineral with all my heart,’ 
The stag was a noble fell 


to be off I was on him again, and in another second he rolled 
ushed at me with both hands extended, exclaiming, ‘I congratulate 


ow, with an exceptionally good head for that steep wild country. 
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However, I decided that I would stick to my old friend, the eleven-pointer, and run my chance of 
the fourteen-pointer. 

We crossed the burn and approached the hinds as near as we dared. Here we stopped, and 
wiled away the time with lunch. Soon after we saw the eleven-pointer walk uphill and join the 
party of the fourteen-pointer above. This was a gain for us, especially as this moved the hinds 
below them. These ladies got up one by one and commenced feeding towards the combined stags. 
As soon as we were sure we could move past them, and get above the stags without fear of our 
wind being caught by any of the hinds below, we commenced this last stalk. The ground favoured 
us, and after making a good and successful operation of it, the details of which had been duly discussed 
and settled, we reached a huge boulder which had been rolled down from above in some convulsion 
of nature. At about a hundred yards beyond this rock lay the eleven-pointer surrounded with hinds— 
noses, eyes and ears to every point of the compass. 

At a short distance from the boulder I took up the stalk; for if you know your business 
you are much less likely to make a mistake if all the responsibility of getting to the spot whence 
you can best shoot is on your own shoulders. 

What a fright I was in! Some flat. rocks eee oes 


were on the top of the spur or ridge, at the ig Cm. 


end of which the big boulder lay. Cautiously 
I crept up to the ridge and peered between 
the stones. Ah—h! there, close to me, I 
could see the crockets of the fourteen-pointer, 
and the horns of several other stags, noses 
and eyes all ways, all their bodies carefully 
out of sight from an unseen enemy approaching 


from my direction. Though I had the wind 


‘HE AT LAST TROUBLED 


safe, I had not more than a few points to HIMSELF TO GET UP.’ 


Having taken stock of the state of affairs, 
and the whereabouts of the deer on that side nearest the wind, I realised that nothing could be 
attempted from that point, so, slipping back, I got behind the big rock to another large rock below it. 
Here I found I could see the big fellow through an opening between these two rocks. He was 
lying looking my way, a hind and calf below him, and others just beyond him. The stags were 
close behind him; every approach was commanded. It was clear I must wait till he got up or 
looked the other way, so I hid behind the lower rock with my rifle ready, and one eye fixed on him 
between the rocks. 

I had a long time to wait, and the ground on which I was standing was shelving and rotten, 
and kept giving way, which troubled me. At last some deer were to be seen moving on Loch 
Luichart side of the march, a mile and a half away probably; but it answered my purpose, for 
they put up my hinds one after the other, and all stared that way down wind. Then the other 
stags got up; but my big brute would not stir—why should he when he was so well looked after 
by others? But, as one of the hinds seemed inclined to make a move, he at last troubled him- 
self to get up, and stretched himself, and immediately turned his tail towards me, giving me no 

S75 
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little stags with him, whom he kept at a respectful distance. They had probably either got 4 
IUULE. SS ’ 


touch of our wind from above or heard us speak. However, they were not much disturbed, 
ouch o 


and moved into the middle of the corrie, and lay cea in the bogs, oes Tend: 

The morning had been fine, but it came on misty, stormy, nue eel at this time. Having 
swallowed my luncheon as quickly as I could, we Bet aaa arse their sight, and crept round this 
huge corrie till we had the wind all safe, and then in their pee began the descent, one locked 
behind the other, showing only one man, and nothing else was sii We went down by inches, 
for being so much above them, and upright, probably a ieataulamiesc less than all the movement 
of sliding down. At last we, aided by occasional clouds a mist, got safe to the bottom and out of 
sight. Then McLennan’s perfect knowledge of the details of these bogs was of the Steatest use, 
and he brought me up admirably to some three hundred yards of where the herd was lying down. 
We might have got nearer, but the wind was shifty, and we were not sure pate some of the smal] 
stags might be lying out of sight; so there I took up and became responsible for the Stalk. 

I was full in the stag’s sight, and in that of all the hinds They were lying down chewing 
the cud, and facing me; but it was difficult for me to make them out with a naked eye, as 
clouds of misty rain prevented me from distinguishing one from the other, and from putting my 
glasses on them. However, I at last succeeded in making out the stag lying close to a hind, J 
had got as far on the top of a grass slope as I could possibly go; beyond that | Should have 
been in their full view. The small stags were invisible some way to my neki DP sate down and 
kept myself in readiness till he should get up. I waited a long time, and was getting very cold, 
when suddenly I saw a flight of Staggies trotting up to my big fellow, as if something had startled 
them. This put him and some of the hinds up on their legs. I prepared to shoot at once, but 
ill luck brought on a cloud at this moment, and I could not possibly see the big stag surrounded 
by these small brutes. Fortunately I had patience, and after a little he made a run at some of 
them, thus clearing himself, and enabling me to make him out. He gave me nearly a broadside 
chance; but I was awkwardly placed for my shot, and had to sit up sideways ; however, I got on 
him, and let go. Off they all went, and he with them; but I had heard that mortal thud of Mr. 
Metford, and if I had any misgivings, they ceased on seeing him take two convulsive leaps as he 
cleared up a deep bog; then he Stopped short, and laid down. We got up to about seventy yards 
of him—it was not possible to get nearer to shoot him through the neck ; so, having a good rest 
from a bank, I shot him through the heart. 
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He was, according to German terms, an odd twelve-pointer, and as near a Royal as he could well 
be, as the indication of the twelfth tine was already quite visible. McLennan said it was the 
best head killed at Fannich for many years, and McLeay of Inverness vowed he did not know 
such a head was to be found at Fannich in these days. The agonies I had gone through during 
the critical moment of the miss, and the fear of losing him, only now made my success the more 
delightful, and I walked home over that awful ridge of 3,000 feet thinking it a mere bowling- 
green. The fourteen-pointer never gave me a chance of saluting him, and he was never seen on 
Fannich Forest again; but soon afterwards I heard he had been killed at Loch Luichart, and 
I saw his head at Inverness on my way south, which I have already described. 


TE BIG CABER 


In the month of September, 1888, I saw a very fine ‘ caberslach —indeed, the finest and wildest 
horn I have seen of the kind.!. But he was always in the best company, and surrounded with 
hinds and small stags, like most good stags at that period, when the two sexes begin to consort 
together. Five times did I do all I could to get at him, on five different days, and five times I 
failed to get a chance at him. Another day I saw him and another good stag in Corrie Bheag, 
each with a numerous company. The place was full of them, and it was quite impossible to get down 
in the face of so many prying eyes to 
where they were. The men wanted to 
‘move’ them, which I curtly refused 
to permit, saying, ‘You may move 
rubbish; but such good deer as those, 
if I can’t stalk them fairly, shall be 
left alone, and as they could not be 
Stalked fairly, I went on elsewhere; but 
my day came at last. 

I had had a long walk and _ stiff 
climb, and about two o'clock reached 


a ridge overlooking Corrie Bheag. We 
sat down and spied in silence. After 
looking over the whole corrie, which 


appeared quite empty, McLennan re- 


‘I REACHED A RIDGE OVERLOOKING CORRIE BHEAG.’ 


marked) to me, “Very odd, sir, I) don’t 

see a creeture, not even the hinds I saw here when I spied the corrie from the path in the morning,’ 
and he began to wipe his glass. ‘ Well, then,’ I said, ‘in that case we will lunch here,’ and I put up 
my binocular to take a last sweep of the corrie, when lo! from many hundreds of feet directly 
below us, trotted out a numerous party, on which I said, ‘Here they are below, just come into 
sight. Up went his glass. ‘Yes,’ said he, taking it down again with a very satisfied face, ‘and 
here is your old friend, General, the caber;’ and there he was, sure enough, and a whole lot of 


1 I shot a finer in Glendole in 18809. 
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excellent fellow. Leaving Strath Glass at this point, we pa to our right, = Glen Strath Farrar, 
the glen of the clan Fraser—the population is almost entirely Roman pS enene hereabouts, | have 
travelled not a little in Scotland especially in the more western parts of the Highlands pak in truth, 
a more picturesque and lovely drive than that from Struy to Monar cannot be eae High mountain 
ridges divide it on either side from Strath So Balfour) and Glen Cannich (the Chisholm), 
the lower slopes of which are clothed with coniferi of all sorts and os cae and as the roaq 
rises and falls, turns and twists, all the way up, the effects of outline, lights and Shades, ever 
changing, were quite magnificent. : 

A salmon river, with numerous rapids, waterfalls, and lochs of placid water, added movement 
and beauty to the scene, and made up a perfect picture. I was pomentee with it. About three- 
quarters of the way up the glen I reached Braulen, the lodge of this fine forest, a commodious and 
comfortable residence, and I halted here to leave some small parcels for Lady Lovat; she very 
kindly pressed me to rest and take lunch, which I very unwillingly and brutally had to decline, for 
I had a long journey still before me, with many miles of a loch to traverse, and | could only hope 
to reach Patt Lodge by dusk as it was. So, sorely against my will, I had to go ahead, When J 
reached the end of the Braulen road, I found myself at the east end of the Monar Loch. Here is 
Monar Lodge, belonging to Mr. Stirling, who owns a nice forest of the same name, running on the 
north side of the loch, opposite Patt, and part of Braulen. 

Monar Loch is about seven to eight miles long, with lofty hills on either hand. It is a wild 
and squally place, as we often found to our cost before the end of the season. At the east end I 
found old Campbell, the head forester of Patt, and his young son Dugald, who, one of these 
days, if he gets into good hands to finish his education, will make an excellent stalker. He did 
very well with us during the season. They had three gillies and two boats ready for us Waiting. Patt 
cannot certainly be called an accessible place, but of that I was fully aware when I hired it, not- 
withstanding the erroneous statements made to me on the subject by certain people. All wheel 
roads cease at Monar Lodge, and everything from that point has to be conveyed by boat over the 
stormy paths of Monar Loch. From the landing place at the west end there is a footpath (which 
might easily be made into a good cart track), which connects Patt Lodge with Loch Monar. By this 
track all my baggage and boxes of stores had to be carried by hand. Fortunately I had taken the 
precaution of having all stores and baggage divided and packed in small cases, easily handled by two 
men—an absolute necessity for such a situation—but all was admirably arranged at a moment's 
notice by the Army and Navy Stores in London. 

Loch Monar can be very boisterous and squally, and very often, under such circumstances, all 
communication is cut off between Patt and the Braulen road at Monar Lodge. On several occa- 
sions our boat and boatmen, having gone down in the morning to meet the carrier at the east end, 
found it impossible to get back, and had to leave the boat there or somewhere ex voute, and make 
the best of their way home across the hill. Ponies had to be led along a track in Monar Forest 
to Mr. Stirling’s lodge at the west end of the loch. Thence, when the water was low enough, 
they could manage to get across by a spit of sand running nearly across; but if the loch was 
high, they had to swim to a point on Patt shore occupied by a crofter, 

Here a crofter squatted many AP evAPOmsuci ete hisisom shill resides with his family. <A 


civil, decent enough old fellow he is, and manages to make a sufficiently comfortable living by rearing 


HEAD OF LOCH MONAR. 


Cae? eRe ay 
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igae HIRED this forest for the season of 1889 from the trustees of the late Lord Lovat. 
2 It is part of the Matheson property, and together with Killilan was rented by the 
late lord; and sublet by him, together with Braulen and the great forest range 
of Glen Strath Farrar. It marches with Glen Cannich and the forests of Killilan, 


Attadale, Monar, and Braulen. I had long known it to be the habitat of fine 


RSS) 
ROOK 


stags, being the loftiest end of Glen Strath Farrar; and during the time it was 
sublet to the late tenant it was one of the sanctuaries of that great range; it had not been stalked 
over for many years, except during a week or two at the end of the season of 1888. 

Having left London by the mail train early in August, I slept at Inverness, where I was 
taken great care of as usual by my good friend Signor Czsari, the manager of the Highland 
Railway Station Hotel, the best and cheapest hotel I know anywhere. As Patt Lodge has no 
wheel communication with civilisation, it was necessary for me to lay in a stock of fresh meat, &c., 
to last a few days until my gun and rifle could fill the larder, and until I had established a carrier 
between Monar and Struy. To arrange this I had to halt here a day. The next morning I started 
by an early train from Inverness, and disembarked at Beauly station, where I found Mr. Peter, his 
lordship’s factor, who was obliging enough to do what he could to assist me. My old posting friend, 
McCrea, who had posted me about the country for twenty years, was also there himself, with a 
good four-wheeled dogcart, into which, after no small difficulty, we managed to stow ourselves, the 
dog, provisions, &c. 

Our party consisted of myself, my old soldier servant, Thomas Holton—an invaluable man to 
work a shooting lodge in Scotland—and a handy soldier named Hudson. It was a lovely morning, 
bright sun, with rolling clouds, the best of all days to see fine mountain scenery. 

The drive from Beauly to Struy up Strath Glass is very pretty, through a country luxuriant, 
hilly, and well-wooded. On reaching Struy we changed horses, and I made the acquaintance of the 


postmaster, Mr. Macdonald, who is the farrier of the district, a most trustworthy, obliging, and 
ae 
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I was fortunate enough to get three good men to come up with me, and an old pony from 
the strath—a good old beast she was, and, when she had once learnt a way about the bogs, was 
as wise and safe as she could be. None of these lads knew anything whatever about their 
business as stalking gillies, and apparently had never gralloched a stag in their lives; but they were 
all good fellows, willing to learn, and we soon got on very well, and they went away wiser and 
fatter men than they came. 

After much trouble, we eventually succeeded in getting three more gillies and two more ponies, 
but neither of the latter had ever had a stag on his back before, and nice trouble they gave us. 
One we conquered, and made it a very good stag pony at last; but the other was a furious 
little devil, and so frightened his master at last with the antics he used to play, that he had to be 
sent home, and a curious old skeleton replaced him, but a capital deer pony, and first-rate Over 
our awful bogs. 

So we managed to get on at last, but it was not easy. The worst part of the accommodation 
was, there was no proper place for gillies to live in, and we had to put up with the great incon- 
venience of housing six gillies in our small lodge, which was not pleasant. Another difficulty was 
that no one knew the ground; Campbell had been on it fifteen years before, but knew little of it: 
but as I always stalk myself, that did not disturb me much, and only rather added to the sport. 

For the benefit of those who may one season hire Patt, I beg to give the following information: 
You require two to four regular boatmen who can pull a good oar; you also require an ordinary 
stiff boat, which two men can pull, for fishing, &c., and a big luggage boat, safe for all weathers, 
in which to take up stores, luggage, coal, &c., which would require four oars—such a boat as Mr. 
Stirling has at Monar Forest, and which he most kindly lent me on the days of my arrival and 
departure. Each ‘rifle’ requires two good ponies which can carry a Stag, strong and safe over 
bogs ; this is necessary because you so often have to send one away to be shod. Two gillies are 
necessary for each ‘rifle, as the ground is so steep and, in many parts, so soft that your stags 
must often be pulled down by the men long distances, for a pony cannot be got to where they 
fall. There should be a small boat kept on the Ged Lochs lying between Patt and Attadale. If 
this is done, the deer from that side can be put into the boat and brought to within half a mile 
of the house, thereby saving much time and labour and a bad road; in any case the tired 
sportsman will be spared two or three miles of weary trudge over a devil's bowling-green—not a 


pleasant experience to a weary man in the dark, but one we generally had to go through as the 
season advanced and days got short. 


2s = * * * * 


The forest known as Patt, Riachan, and Corrie Ach may be thus described :—on the south 
a sharply defined ridge or spine runs along between Riachan and Glen Cannich, dividing one from 


the other, and continues round till it reaches Corrie Ach, the west side of which marches with 


Killilan Forest, and there forms the western boundary. Braulen Forest bounds the east end of 


Riachan face, Corrie Ach the west, and two grand and very deep corries lie immediately below 
the highest peaks of the spine of Riachan, dividing its face into three. They face north, but are 


well sheltered from most winds, have excellent feed and water in them, 


and are much frequented 
by deer. 


Below these corries are smooth steep mosses, extending the whole length of Riachan, 
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cattle and sheep on the hill-side and the croft made by his father. This family, having squatted 
and lived here unmolested for so long a period, cannot now be disturbed. They are the only 
inhabitants in these parts, for no one else is to be found nearer than Braulen, many miles away. 

I just managed to Set) into’ Patt Lodge when darkness came upon us. Most of the bag- 
gage, however, was brought up from the boat that night, for the men worked well. 

My two soldiers, used to camp life, were worth their weight in gold, and I found my bed- 
room made ready, and some good food for dinner, before 9 p.m. By next day everything was in 
order. 

Patt Lodge is a small lodge, with one sitting-room, two good bedrooms, and four or five 
smaller ones, kitchen, scullery, and small pantry, with a very bad deer larder, and no accommo- 
dation for gillies, cow, or ponies. The stalker has a small bothy near. 

It was built some forty years ago, but I was informed had never been inhabited, except by 
gillies, for many years, and it had consequently got into a very dilapidated condition: but it was 
put into a more or less habitable state and made weathertight to a certain extent before I went 
up. It answered, however, well enough for two old campaigners and keen sportsmen, like my 
brother and myself, who, with our three soldiers, occupied it, and had all we required. 4 These 
three good fellows did the whole work of the establishment—cooking, washing, house-cleaning, 
baking, &c. &c. 

No women, therefore, disturbed the harmony of this domestic circle. The only ladies on the 
place were the hinds and good worthy Mrs. Campbell, the head stalker’s better half—a most re- 
spectable person. A very important person was Mrs. Campbell, too; for she milked the cow, made 
the butter and cream for us—poor lady! I fear she had a rough time of it, and but poor accom- 
modation in her small bothy, where all the six gillies had to cook their food and dry their wet 
clothes daily, and these in addition to her own family ! 

This absence of any local population, and the remoteness and inaccessibility of Patt Lodge, 
caused me great difficulty—indeed, almost impossibility at first—in hiring either gillies or ponies. 
This was the most serious drawback to the place. However, it 
was one I eventually overcame, and had I gone there another bere 
year I could have organised things better. 

Another drawback was the absence of any proper track for 


ponies across the forest. Very serious bogs being on both 


sides of the lodge, it was impossible to go to either side of the 
ground with a pony without running a great chance of being 7 

bogged; and endless difficulties this caused us. But there are, ee rae ee 
as previously mentioned, old ‘drover’ paths, which could easily be turned into good tracks by a 
little labour being expended on them. 

In consequence of this absence of tracks, the ponies generally managed to knock or draw off 
shoes every two or three days, sometimes oftener, and then they had to be sent all the way to 
Struy to be reshod, which meant the loss of from two to three days’ work every time—a most 
serious complication, only mitigated at last, towards the close of the season, by our sending for 
some old shoes and nails, which enabled that universal genius, Mr. Holton, to shoe the ponies 


daily before we started for the hill. 
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clean. I have every seen a better lot in Scotland. Sometimes we found them just at the edge of 
Corrie Ach, but generally they were not found off their own ground till the herd broke up. By 
the end of September there were plenty of good stags in Patt and Riachan, but the best were 
generally to be found in Corrie Ach. Thus, by hiring both places, you would have the stags to 
stalk on Killilan until they separated, and later you would have them in Patt and Riachan as well. 

There is a lodge called Nonach let with Killilan, on the west coast, by Loch Alsh. This is 
seven miles by a wheel road from the forest referred to, on which is a small iron lodge where 
the stalker and one ‘rifle’ could put up. If both places were hired, it would be best to live at Patt. 
and go up to the iron lodge for a day or two together early in the season, when the herd had to 
be stalked on Killilan; later in the season, when the stags came in to Patt, this would not be 
necessary, and it could be worked from Patt Lodge. 

I should have liked to have taken both these places together, if I could have afforded it; but 
beggars can't be choosers, and I had to content myself with Patt and Riachan alone. Anyone who 
can take the two together ought to have grand sport, provided he can stalk and shoot ; for I am | 
bound to say that, owing to the configuration of the ground, and the prevalent winds, Patt Forest 
is one of the most difficult to stalk I have ever been in; but the difficulties arose from quite diffe- 
rent causes to those which exist at Fannich. 

The stalker’s great difficulty here is this—from the south march of Riachan, nearly three thousand 
feet high, the ground slopes down all the way to Loch Monar, so that the deer, generally established 
on those high mosses, command, from this vantage ground, the whole forest below them to the 
very lodge itself. You generally have, therefore, to approach them from below—often an almost 
impossible stalk. There are some deep burns, previously referred to, descending from Riachan 
corries through the mosses, under cover of which, if you can once get into them, you may move up 
and get above them; but as often as not this manceuvre miscarries, for if the herd is anywhere 
near these burns, they carefully block the road by sentinel hinds, &c., and the mossy slopes where 
they generally love to establish themselves are smooth, and afford such little cover, that approach, 
even if you do get above, is almost impossible. 

I have tried it alone over and over again. When one got to know the ground well, and how 
the winds blew, one could manage things better, and with less loss of time; in short, one learnt 
what might be accomplished with care, and that which could not be done. Almost the only chance 
of a good stag early in the season was near the Killilan march; after they came in to the hinds, 
of course they were all over the place, and had Killilan been shot earlier than it was in 1889, no 
doubt many more stags would have come to Patt at an earlier date than they did. 

I was limited to forty stags at Patt. I and my brother Colonel North Crealock shot thirty-four 
between the middle of September and October 10, and three others were mortally wounded near the 
Cannich march, but managed to crawl over and were lost, which was vexatious. My brother had 
unexpectedly to go south early in October, so I was left single-handed, or the forty stags and more 
could easily have been shot; and of these thirty-four, nearly all were good stags (one or two 
small beasts had to be shot for the larder early in the season before the good stags came in). 
Most of the heads were finer than anything of the kind I have seen off the forest in one season 
before, and the weights, which were quite honest clean weights, without hearts or livers, very 
remarkable, nearly 15 stone first and last. 
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from east to west. Deer are always to be found on them, as they command the whole extent of 
bogs and flats which stretch below as far as Loch Monar and the lodge. 

Several large burns rise in the Riachan corries, and have carved deep waterways through its 
face and the Patt bogs below, finally merging themselves in a considerable mountain river, im- 
passable after rain, except in places, which river, after passing over several wild waterfalls and 
through rocky winding gorges, eventually empties itself into Loch Monar. Some moderately high, 
conical hills, east of this river, march with Braulen from the east boundary of Patt. 

Corrie Ach, which joins Riachan, is a long, narrow corrie running nearly north and south, 
with high and very steep sides, the east, adjoining Riachan, marches with Glen Cannich, the west 
side with Killilan; a river runs down the centre of it, and empties itself into the Ged Lochs. 

There are two old drove-tracks passing through these grounds ; one runs along the east river for 
some distance and thence in a westerly direction across the bogs till it reaches Corrie Ach; it is now 
difficult to trace, and often almost impassable for a pony. The other, from the west-end landing 
place of Monar, passes the lodge and along the west river and woods above the Ged Lochs, till 
it reaches the north end of bog flats of Patt, at some 
Corrie Ach; it then continues remote date, had been en- 
all along Corrie Ach till it tirely covered with enormous 
traverses a pass into Killilan 
at the south end of the 


corrie. This track in many 


fir-trees, the huge remains 
of which are still embedded 
just below the moss. They 
parts is fairly good, but must, indeed, have been 


there are some desperately magnificent trees, affording 


bad and dangerous places S grand shelter for wild deer. 
near the lodge before reach- OVER THE FLATS FROM RIACHAN TO GLEN MONAR. Buty nom living trees exists 
ing the Ged Lochs. The now till you come to the 
east end of Loch Monar. There a few straggling firs still linger on the outskirts of their former 
kingdom, and these increase in number as you descend the glen. 

When I arrived I found a ghastly erection running all along the west march of Patt—viz. an 
eight-foot deer fence, which divided Patt and Glen South Farrar from Attadale, thus hemming in 
the deer and stopping their natural run. I abominate deer fences on mountain-sides, unless to 
protect farmers’ crops, or for some such legitimate reason; but when such fences are erected from 
‘dog in the manger’ greed, to prevent your neighbours having the chance of the wild animal going 
to them, words fail me to describe what I think of them. Having obtained permission to do so, 
my first act was to cause hundreds of yards of this fence to be broken down, thus giving the deer 
the free run to go and come as they pleased, and they very soon availed themselves of these passes. 

The forest of Patt, Riachan, and Corrie Ach—which adjoins and marches with Killilan—is 
really part of that ground. The first is about ten thousand acres, and the latter something under 
five thousand acres. The first is really the hind ground, while Killilan, being the highest and 
wildest, is the stag ground, of the group. They should always be let together, as there are rarely 
shootable stags found on Patt and Riachan ground until the second week of September, when they 
begin to leave male society and hanker after that of the ladies. 


There is a very fine herd of stags on Killilan ground early in the season up to the time they 
UU 
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HIRED this place for the season of 1890; it belongs to Mr. Macpherson. Yoy 
rail to Kirriemuir, v@ Perth and Forfar; thence you drive about eighteen miles. 
If you leave Euston by one of the night trains, you will reach the lodge about the 
middle of the next day. It is an easy journey, and the drive through Lord Airlie’s 


well-kept property is extremely pretty. The lodge is a very comfortable one— 
with a good kitchen garden, &c,—it stands high, between the South Esk 
and Dole rivers, which, though generally small streams, can, when in spate, come down with a 
considerable volume of water. Young plantations of ash, larch, and coniferi of sorts, surround the 
house in the small park, and young plantations clothe the lower Slopes of the hill opposite. Two 
high, bold mountains, Craigs Driest and Mellon, raise their rocky summits, north and south, on 
either hand, while in the distance, facing the west side of the house, Craig Rennet stands up boldly 
against the sky—a very fine feature, forming, with the shoulder of Corrie Sharroch opposite, the 
beautiful wild basin called Corrie Pee, or the ‘ Pairy Glen’ (the Gaelic word being the same as 
the French). 

To the south, between these two points, runs a line of high and precipitous cliffs, over the 
centre of which a remarkable waterfall roaring and foaming, from the high ground and mosses 
above, tumbles into the basin below, thus forming a little river, which merges itself into the Dole 
at the end of the glen of that name. This basin, lying between Corrie Sharroch to the east and 
the cliffs of Craig Rennet to the west, could be easily, and without much expense, converted into a 
loch with islands in it, and this would complete the beauty of the place. There is a second very 
picturesque, but smaller waterfall, at the débouchure of this basin, shortly before the Fée joins the 


Dole; and if the burns were Properly dammed up there would be formed a beautiful trout loch, 
and it would be quite sheltered from north, south, and west winds. 
Due west of the house runs Gle 


y 
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We had three very good royal heads; one twelve-pointer not royal, but with brows only, and four 
on each top; and an eleven-pointer better than any of them—besides many other good horns. My 
brother had extraordinary good fortune (as he usually has) and shot well; and most of the good 
heads fell to his rifle. Patt swarms with hinds; there are so many scattered over the ground 
that it greatly adds to the difficulty of stalking. 

The trout fishing in Loch Monar was first-rate; they were the best trout I ever tasted, as pink 
and firm as a salmon, and whether for size, beauty, numbers, or flavour, I have never seen them 
equalled in any water in Scotland. They often ran 14 lb. to 2 lbs., and one was killed on a fly, 
in the stream running from the Ged Lochs to the Monar, over 3 lbs. There were 


a good many large pike, and they also were as pink and firm as the trout, and it 


might be said of them as used to be said of the English in Ireland, after the 
second or third generation, that these became Azdernis ipsis Fliberutores, so these A FISHERMAN OF GED. 
pike were pinker in flesh and more trouty in flavour than the trout themselves. 

I hate a pike generally, but these were excellent, and having only trout to feed on they had become 
the essence of trout. 

A chain of three lochs called the Ged Lochs lie on the march between Patt and Attadale 
Forest, and connected with Loch Monar bya rapid river about one and a half mile in length which 
flows past Patt Lodge. We were told that they were noted for big trout, but we did not see anything 
larger than from 1 to 14 lb.; on a day with a good breeze they took freely and were full of sport, 
and were generally quite equal to their relations in Loch Monar. These lochs are full of sunken 
rocks, and one had to be very careful or one could be easily wrecked. We had a small boat brought 
up from Beauly, which we found very useful for fishing, &c. There were always a number of wild 
fowl of sorts on the banks of these lochs, especially on the Attadale side. 

There is a fair amount of grouse about the lodge and burns, which lie pretty well all the season ; 
quite enough for the house; also a few hares. I never saw so many ptarmigan in a flock anywhere 


as at this place, and the forest was a great deal too full of grouse, which should be shot after the 


ScasOl: 


THE GED LOCHS AND ATTADALE. 
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The shape and spread of the heads on many of the stags, though ae eles Were good. 
This season of 1890, succeeding the wonderful year for heads of ec ed one to expect stout 
horns; but it was not the case, in this group of forests at all oe, and they were very late in 
cleaning besides. During the early part of the 5 ue the south side of Glendole ee covered with 
large herds of stags, many hundreds in each, and it was ener my amusement to lie on the hill 
and examine their heads through my glass; for it was not possible to stalk en on these flat 
mosses and in such large numbers, and move or drive them I would never ‘penis Out of the 
many hundreds of heads thus carefully examined I saw very few 
really good horns, though plenty of very heavy bodies. 

All the Glendole Forest south of Glendvle Burn may be said to 
be purely stag ground. This was not only shown to be the case by 
the large herds of stags we saw there daily early in the season, but 
the stalker, John Fraser, told me that the low sheltered ground in 
Glendole and Corrie Fée swarmed with them in winter, while the 
hinds and nurseries kept to the north face of Glendole; and we had 
proof of this, for we rarely went to the south side without picking 
up one or more stags’ shed horns, some of them intact, others 
partially eaten. These were not found on the north or hind side== 
the hinds had eaten them there! 

Wi The east end is superb wild stalking ground; it contains 


Sil 
aN) i, corries Kilbo, Sharroch, and Feée. They are deep precipitous 
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A VERY GRACEFUL HEAD—GLENDOLE HALL. 
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corries, and the winds consequently in the two first are very foul 


any length of time. Many and many a time has my prey escaped 
me at the last moment when I had made sure of him, by the wind 
cannoning against the rocks opposite and blowing back. But these very difficulties add to the 
pleasure when you are successful. 

You have a better chance of getting at your deer on the north and west shoulder of Sharroch 
Corrie than inside it. Corrie Fée, and its springs running into its waterfall, is well sheltered from 
the north, and south, and west winds, and a very favourite resort for deer, but not at the end 
or the Sceasow aS sarsrule,) Site is Beautinal Stalking ground, provided it is approached from the 
proper direction, and the ‘rifle’ does not object climbing an awful cliff. | have had some excellent 


and south-east. Then, west of that corrie, the Falloch Burn, with the Kilrannoch Burn, dividing 


the larger hill of that name from the smaller, running into it, The three round hills formed by 
these three burns are favourite resorts for deer at all] times ; 
side to the Caen Lochan march, and are, 
shots there. 


but they are too near at the south 
in consequence, constantly disturbed, either by wind or 


At the west of Kilrannoch the wide part of Glendole ends, and it runs up into the narrow 
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After going the whole length of the glen from Clova, it passes between Glen Muick and Glen- 
dole Forests, and is the curse of both, from the number of towrows and others who make use of 
it in the stalking season. Times without number during the season of 1890 have we had our day’s 
sport there destroyed by it; but it can’t be helped now, however provoking it may be. 

The northern march, of that part of the ground I rented, runs from near Craig Mellon and 
south of the Esk nearly due west till it touches the east end of Invercauld ground, It marches 
on the north side with Glen Muick—an excellent forest; a piece of Glendole [which I did not hire] 
north of the South Esk marches with Invermark. As before stated, it marches a short distance on 
the west end with Invercauld; on the south side it marches with Lord Airlie’s deer forest of Caen 
Lochan, This is a beautiful little forest, and both from its solid configuration, its magnificent deep 
corrie, and shelter of woods below, is a much-loved resort for deer; but, as usual with such snug 
places, the hinds have got hold of it and swarm there, and in my opinion require a considerable 
thinning. Next Caen Lochan it joins the shooting and forest of Glen Cally, and a fine sheep- 
ground lies to the south of corries Kilbo and Sharroch in Glendole. 

Glendole is really only part of a deer forest. Its shape is as bad as possible ; roughly it is in 
the form of a guitar, the narrow part or handle running in between the forests of Glen Muick to 
the north and Caen Lochan to the south, while Invercauld ends it on the west. It is very 
narrow at this part, only consisting of the White Water Valley, the sky-line on either hand being 
the boundaries between Glendole and the neighbouring forests. But it is a favourite resort for 
deer, as it has some excellent small corries on the south side, well sheltered from the prevalent 
winds. 

But stalking there is a difficult job, as you have not space enough to circumvent your deer, 
and even if you are able to get a shot, it is generally within a hundred yards or so of the 
march; so that, unless your stag drops dead to your shot, you run a very great chance of his 
crawling over the march before you are able to finish him. This is especially so on the south 
side, next Caen Lochan, as the wind usually blows from south or south-west. It is on that side 
of the White Water the deer generally shelter themselves, and, if wounded, at once take the wind 
in their noses, and make for the good cover of the Caen Lochan woods, which lie close by to 
the south. We lost several mortally wounded deer in this way during the season, and nothing 
could prevent it. 

But, notwithstanding these disadvantages, Glendole, fragment though it be, is a very fine piece 
of stag ground for one rifle. I only rented the nine thousand acres lying south of the river Esk, 
but I killed on it thirty-four stags and a few hinds. These stags, weighed clean, without heart or liver, 
scaled on an average 13 stone 34 Ibs. each, and their hearts and livers averaged 11 lbs. each besides 
(I give this last. information for those who like to weigh foul). The bodies a the stags ‘wen 
exceptionally good, and far better than the generality of their heads, many of which were very thin 
and poor. Towards the close of the season, however, some few better heads were seen and got. 

The head which appears to be the most common among the herds of deer of this and 
neighbouring forests is a simple six-pointer and upright crocket, and this head was often found on 
some of the largest and heaviest stags. I did not see one Royal head, and very rarely a horn 


with three on the top; and the only good stag I saw with three on his crockets was not more 


than a ten-pointer. 
‘ aX 
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could have seen, the raging storms of wind, which sometimes nearly blew man and pony over, 
would have rendered it impossible to hold a rifle steady enough to shoot, except in shelter. Our 
only consolation was that they had even worse weather and a on the wen coast than we had. 

The heaviest stag killed weighed 18 stone clean, and his heart and liver were over a Stone 
more. He had a long, stout horn, but bad points. He was shot by my brother, Colonel North 
Crealock. The next heaviest was 16 stone clean, with a bad head; a good many between 5 and 
16 stone, and others between 14 and 15, the smallest being 11 clean. I shot twenty-nine to my 
own rifle. 

It is not easy to get what are known as fair chances at deer at Glendole—troo and 129 yards. 
If you are to kill deer, you must often be prepared to try them at 200 yards and Over, for by 
the nature of the ground you cannot get nearer, and it js a 
case of shoot or leave them; fer contra, you sometimes have 
to take shots very close, which is worse. Mr. Gibbs has 
sighted my rifle so accurately that with 150-yards sight up I 
am not afraid of the long shot. 

I certainly have never seen such large herds of deer, 
especially stags, as I have seen at Glendole and Caen Lochan. 
I have commonly counted many hundreds together—all stags ; 
and by placing themselves on smooth hills on either side of 
the Kilrannoch Burn, or the Falloch or Donault Burn, it is 


impossible to approach those on one hill, as your stalk is com- 


manded by those on the opposite side. There are herds of 
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hinds also, but they keep generally apart from the stag herds, 
and rarely join; though the small, young stags often accompany the herds of hinds, the good 
ones do not. One day, on the Caen Lochan ground, I saw a very remarkable sight. There 
was one large herd of deer, stags and hinds, apparently extending over a mile—for I measured 
it on the map. There must have been a thousand deer at least, and the tail of the herd 
was out of sight. The numbers of deer almost always in sight is a great charm about Glendole. 


HIGH I DAYS’ SPORT AT GLENDOLE, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBRE KR Asoo, 


On October 4 it cleared at last, but since September 11 the weather can only be described as 
‘fiendish ’—mist from every quarter, wind in hurricanes, from whichever way it blew. In vain 
we persevered and went out—hail, rain, snow, wind, wet or shine; but, except occasionally, we 
could do but little business. 

September 19.—1 got, in Corrie Sharroch, I cannot call it a chance, but a stalk, and three 
successful shots, at a herd from below, put off by grouse. They stood for a minute at something 
over two hundred yards. I was Steady and in shelter. | killed my first shot; I dropped my second 


" The best heads shot were one of ten and one of nine points, 
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valley ee the White Water, which is closed at the west end by a pointed hill called the Talmount— 
a favourite place for deer, for it is very difficult to get at them there in most winds. Near this 


point » Bouianest rise the wild stony peaks of the royal forest of Balmoral. They are a beautiful 
feature in this view, which extends to an enormous distance. 


Glendole has one great advantage; there are fairly good tracks and pony paths to all parts of 


the ground, and though in many places where the ground is very steep and precipitous your deer 
have to be dragged down, still the pony 


can generally be got to within a practicable 
distance, and the tired sportsman has always 
a path to walk home by, which, late in the 
season, when it gets dark early, is a very 
great boon, if you have not got a pony to 
ride. By arranging to take a light cart 
part of the way up Glendole, and leaving 
it there, you can manage to get home 
two or three stags with one pony, if you 
should have the luck to shoot them. This 3 
is quite feasible if you shoot your deer me iN Wik SQN 
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early enough in the day. I have several A SSO SSS 
= URGES pNN 


times got two home in the day thus; ESN ? a SRE ES Cand Wtlow Se 0 


but a sportsman should have two ponies 


and two gillies for this forest. There is a difficulty in hiring gillies here, and it is almost 
impossible to get a suitable pony. The fact is all the forests, &c. about have their own, and a 
tenant should, if he cannot hire at once, send elsewhere for them. 

I fortunately was supplied with a most excellent deer pony by my landlord. I never saw a better, 
his only fault being he was too high; but ‘the Mouse’ was as steady as a rock, and could carry 
anything anywhere. It was very funny to see him turn round and examine the stag he was going 
to be laden with; if it was a large, heavy one, he made a wry face and sneezed at it. My 
landlord also supplied me with a good gillie, and I succeeded in 
hiring one other, Mr. Wm. Todd, who was not only most intelligent 


and hard-working, but, being by trade a butcher, he knew how to 


Yes 
V4 LA a aX f ‘3 . = * 
AG a gralloch neatly and keep his larder in proper order, about which I 
y sa = | Ube “ | 
a, 6 , am very particular. When my brother came up, Mr. Gibbs, the 
AW SOS Vaik / AN Tribes , - ~ a d h fi d 
pn Zo Mw = ~—posting-master at Kuirriemuir, was good enoug to find me an 
MY BROTHER’S PONY, WHICH CARRIED excellent mare; and, totally strange to the hill, and carrying stags 
eee et though she was, we very soon trained her to carry a stag, and she 


did her work most admirably. She belonged to a Mr. Langlands at Kirriemuir. 
The thirty-four stags might have been easily killed before the close of the season had we 
experienced decent weather ; but after September ro till October 4 I never remember such fiendish 


weather in Scotland—at all events, such unbroken bad weather. It practically put an end to sport, 


although we persevered and went to the hill daily. We had almost ceaseless mist during that 


time, and from all quarters, no matter how the wind blew, so that we could rarely spy, and if we 
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a very good caberslach that I had seen at the White bi in the Morning ; the 
pce d st : and a lot of hinds; all except the caber were staring Straight towards me, 
other also a good stag, 


He did not keep me waiting long, for he stalked sane past, till ae ila ‘twixt me and the 

ly so. He was looking at the hinds, so I slid my rifle forward through 
others, a ee I could get on him, flat though I was; and when IJ was On the 
ee low. Off he went with a spring, but I had heard the thud, and knew he 
i ven actions showed it was not far off the right place. He was out of sight with the 


herd in a moment (towards that march, of course). But I felt sure he could not go fat, aid ape 
er 
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‘OFF HE WENT WITH A SPRING.’ 


few yards from the march itself, I saw his heels in the air; there he lay quite stone dead— 
shot through the heart. 

I was glad, for two or three yards more and he would have left our ground. He was the 
best caber I ever shot; he had lost weight, but he still weighed 14 stone 4 Ibs. clean, and was 
in good larder condition. A more extraordinary brute we never saw; he had been calved with a 
crooked skull; his nose was quite awry. I give a sketch of it, it is so curious. Before he was 
skinned the right side looked as though he had a very bad toothache and a swollen face. 

We got the pony up, and, leaving John Fraser and Todd to mount him and send him home, 
I went off to Tam Buie and the Rocky Corrie in the White Water Glen, to spy and see if there 
was anything worth stalking Talmount way. Leaving orders for John to follow me as soon as 
he could, I went on alone, but I found nothing till I came to Rocky Corrie, and then I spied 
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shot, but he had only his shoulder broken where the leg-joint is, and though I tried some long 


shots at him later, the herd carried him off on three legs—but 


it was something to see one’s 
two first shots drop, 


the two best stags too, at such a distance! They then ran downhill, 
slanting below me. I got on a third, and shot him dead, 


4 lbs. clean—a very fat stag, a good wide head, but, as so 
often the case here, horns of uneven length. The other was 
between 13 and 14 stone, very fat, a horn of no points at all, 
a shocking head. The heaviest deer was the one I lost. 
October 6.—I went to the west end of the ground, and 
found a Hummel stag lying on the south face of Kilrannoch 
mosses near the burn. I had never shot such a stag, but 
wished to do so. He was alone, and, beyond a murmur for 
hinds occasionally, seemed quiet in his mind. He had placed 
himself where it was not possible to get nearer than 140 
yards, so I kneeled down in a soft bog and waited on him. 
He kept me there for about half an hour, and then got up. 
But it was only his chest he gave me; suddenly he took a 
skip like a dancing-master, and turned his tail to me. That wouldn't do any better, so I waited. 


Soon after he turned a little more in my direction, and then I slew him, and sent him home 
at once, for the ponies were close by. 


The first stag weighed 15 stone 


A GOOD WIDE HEAD-—ONE OF THREE. 


We had heard a roar in Kilrannoch Burn, near the march of Caen Lochan, but as someone 
was usually moving along the march whose wind turned the deer out of that snug shelter, we did 
not expect to do anything. 


As it was in our way, how- 
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ever, we went to spy. Sure = 7 St 
; ISS. 
enough, on the south side ae 
Se) Ul 
i i Ve SN A 
of the Tam Buie hill were Nez ass ~ 
| king the SNe 
our neighbours taking the MENG AEE ZA 


usual promenade, and, hav- 


ing gone some distance west, OEE 
they then turned back on —— 

. RW 
their footsteps. But the WS 


. . ——s at Point ; S 
wind was south-west this Sw 


morning, and consequently SEPTEMBER 26.! 


SEPTEMBER 21.! 


their wind did not reach 
some deer lying in bogs at the head of the burn, within a hundred yards of the march therefore, 
as they were not likely to be disturbed, I stalked them, and got pretty near. I was obliged a do 
so, but I hate these near shots; for, as you dare not show yourself, you can seldom get into 
a oi shooting position; and you are nervous lest you should be ane and the stags bolt. 
I had to sprawl quite flat and peer through the grass, nearly breaking my neck. | could see 


i i 1 , an eleven-pointer 
1 From the drawings given it is evident this diary is incomplete, as an eight-pointer was killed on September 21, and p 
fo} 


on the 26th.—EDITOR. 
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I carefully buried him in mosses, and left a signal on his horn which could be SeGhi gq long 
i ce glad when the work was done, for by this time it was quite NS iia reclothing myself 
and shouldering my rifle, I started for home best pace. To my great a netee, I had not gone 
a mile when I met John Fraser coming towards me, and gladly handed my rifle over to him, for 
I began to feel I had had enough now all the excitement was over. we walked on for about 
another mile and a half, when we saw the faithful Charles Gruar coming towards ys With the 
pony, which had taken home the first stag. Thankfully I enieth and got home by about 
9 P.M., very tired, but perfectly satisfied with such a good day's sport. Three Shots, three dead 
stags, and good ones! 7 

October 9.—I went to west end, and found a nice stag in Kilrannoch Burn, within a hundred 
yards of the Caen Lochan march, and close to where I killed the caber on October 6, He had a 
pretty basket-shaped head of ten even long points. He was lying down alone. It was good stalk. 
ing ground, and I was able to crawl up through some black hags to within seventy or eighty yards 
of him; but he only gave me the head and back of neck: 
all the rest was concealed in a little hollow. The Wind 
was boisterous, blowing across, and | could not risk a 
head shot under the circumstances; so after much crawling 
about to try and get a better sight of him—in which ] 
signally failed—I slithered up to some high grass, and 
lay flat till he should rise and show himself, the danger 
being that he would look round and have me before he 
gave me anything to shoot at; but he was worth waiting 
for, so risked it. 


=~ SOS Sgr ee He was civil enough not to keep me waiting long, for 

he soon got up and began to feed: but I still only had the 

Pe fs Ei ire ae ia vara top of his shoulder and neck, and I was no better off than 

before. However, as he fed on I got more of his body in 

sight. It was a slanting shot. I could, however, take a careful aim, and shot him behind the 

ribs through his heart. He went off with a violent spring towards the march as usual ; but he did 

not go fifty yards when he lost his footing, and with a leap in the air fell backwards quite dead. 

He had the best shaped and most even head we had killed this season ; but he was not a large 

deem #1 Uhadestalied “hime: once before in Corrie Sharroch, and was very vexed at losing him then 
from foul winds. 

October 10.— Another lovely day; went to west end again, for the deer seem to have aban- 

doned the eastern corries at this season. We found a very fair stag with a good strong rough 

horn, lying close to where I killed the Stag yesterday. On my road to stalk him we came 


suddenly on three stags, alone, in Tam Buie Burn ; all seemed quiet and in good condition, two 


were lying down in the bogs, and one feeding. I knew by previous measurements that it was a 


long way off, but it was quite impossible to get much nearer, as they were on the opposite side of 
the burn to that on which We Weley and “the face: of it was as smooth as a carpet, the only cover 
being two moderate-sized stones lying at some distance from each other. 
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deer opposite; also some good stags and a large herd of hinds on the Talmount. The day was 


getting on now, but there was one good black stag drilling his family with very loud words of 


command, which I much wished to Shoot, so [| trudged on till I came to the end of the White 
Water, when I came into the sight of this 


herd. 

Fortunately a gale of wind and violent 
storm of hail and snow now came on, 
which concealed me and my movements, 
though otherwise it was most objection- 
able and right in my teeth; but, taking: 
advantage of it, I scuttled downhill into a 
deep burn which flowed just below the 
deem) )/Onee vin, Vexcept, injp certain), bare 
places, I was safe from their eyes, and, 
in spite of there being sentinels watching 


each of these open spots, I managed with 


Giealicare sto mgel pastiathemmall till 


‘I SAW HIS HEELS IN THE AIR.’ 


came to about three hundred yards from 
the nearest hinds. Here I got out of the burn, and took up my final position behind a bank. 

Hardly was I there when the stag drove some of the hinds down towards me, but did not 
come nearer than two hundred yards; though the storm was now over, yet the light was bad (it 
was nearly 6 p.m.), but I hoped he would drive them nearer yet ; 
but no, he stopped, and went back after some others, which was 
a sell. He, however, turned round again, and stood broadside, 
at 230 measured yards. There was no use in further waiting 
on him, so, putting up the 150-yards sight, and being steady, 
I fired. He gave a spring, and a spasmodic run after the herd 
as it bolted uphill; but I had heard the death knell as the 
bullet thudded into him, and only waited to see how far he 
would carry himself, and fifty yards further he fell stone dead ; 
the bullet had gone clean through the heart. A most satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The sun had sunk behind Talmount now, and I looked 
round anxiously for John to make his appearance; but no one 
was to be seen. What was to be done? There lay my good 
stag; he could not be got home that night, for I was at the 


end of the ground, and the two ponies had already tramped 


THE CROOKED CABER. 


home with their stags. So there was nothing for it but to do 
the gralloch myself, for necessity has no law—and no time to waste, for it sie now nearly dark, 
and I had many miles to get home. At last he was cleaned, and the next difficulty was to lay 
him out for the night—no easy matter to do, single-handed, with a 15-stone stag. i 
I managed to drag him on toa mound of bog, and extending his legs spread-eagle fashion, 
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October 11.—The 11th was Saturday, and though I worked hard, had fine weather, and stalked a 
very good stag, with a narrow but remarkable head, both in the morning and evening, I was never 
able to get a shot at him. 

October 13.—On Monday, October 13, I had better fortune. The weather was still fine. On 
spying Kilrannoch Burn, we again found a stag worth shooting, lying alone close to where I had 
killed the other three, and we proceeded to stalk him. We had a nasty, bare place close to the 
Caen Lochan march to get over before we could make ourselves safe. While we were in the midst 
of this bare ground we spied a better stag with a long horn coming over the sky-line from Caen 
Lochan. He walked straight towards us, keeping a sharp look-out, so we had to lie flat where 
we were. When he reached the spot where I had shot the ten-pointer on the gth he laid down. 

I was preparing to stalk him, when No. 1, seeing him, got up and walked towards him. Now 
we fully expected a fight; but No. 1 was cautious; he wanted to get at No. 2 if he could take 
him at a disadvantage, but was not quite plucky enough to go in at him straight, so he tried to 
get in rear of him; but No. 2 would not stand this, and got up and made for No. 1. Just as 
they were squaring up to each other, we heard a violent bellowing down the burn: first came two 
fair stags in sight, full gallop, and, seeing our two friends, made towards them. Directly afterwards 
appeared a large stag full gallop after ¢kem, evidently driving them out from his hinds, but they 
had a good start of him, and terror lent them wings. 

The advent of these three stags stopped the hostilities imminent between Nos. 1 and 2, who, 
on seeing the big fellow coming up making such a row, thought a strategic movement to the rear the 
wisest thing, and bolted over the march to Caen Lochan, and there was an end of my stalk. The 
two fugitives from marital wrath took the cue and followed them. The big stag, having seen all 
four over the sky-line, then contented his very much blown person with a great deal of bad lan- 
guage, and, after snuffing about for a bit, turned round and galloped back to his hinds at the end 
of the burn, and was soon out of our sight. 

‘Well, John,’ said I, ‘we are pretty well sold. I think we had better go and look after that 
noisy individual who hunted away our stags.’ We now heard a great deal of ‘scatter-gun’ shooting 
going on in Caen Lochan, so we thought we had perhaps better stop where we were for a little 
time, to see if it would put any deer over to us. We had not long to wait, for soon appeared on 
the sky-line an old hind and calf, and on either flank of her there was an escort of two stags, not 
good ones; but it amused us to see to what a high value female society had arrived, when a 
respectable mother of a family was thus being pursued by four lusty young stags, evidently bent 
on mischief. 

Still the shooting came nearer and nearer. ‘They're jist shooting ptarmigan,’ says John. Soon 
after this appeared first the heads and then the bodies of a great many more stags, all moving up 
towards us, and some of them very fair stags. There was a great utterance of war cries as they 
moved forward. ‘These must be stags driven out from a large herd of hinds,’ I observed to John. 
‘I shouldn't wonder if all this scatter-gun popping sent us over “the herd.”’ A few minutes later 
appeared a beautiful sight: a herd of many hundreds of hinds, being manceuvred by three or four 
very large stags, appeared on the sky-line, coming up from Caen Lochan, evidently alarmed and 


moved by the shooting; it was for all the world like a large column of cavalry covered by a 
swarm of skirmishers. 
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keeping one of the stones in line with me, I got further in; but the one which I fancied most was 
the one feeding, and he was the furthest off. Still, he looked so round and sleek that I could not 
resist trying him. I dared not go in nearer, for I was full in their sight; the stag I wanted 
now turned round, and walked off with every intention of going further still; it was useless to 
wait longer, it was a case of try or leave him. He now gave me a good slanting broadside, 
and putting up the 150-yards sight, and taking my shot in the position I love best—viz. off 
my two knees—I fired: he never moved again. He turned out an excellent stag, wide in the 
horn, in capital larder condition, weighing 15 stone clean. Leaving Todd to send him home, 
John and I went off to see if the first spied stag was still in the same place; he had not 
been disturbed by the shot, and was lying quite quiet; so I stalked up a great deal too close 
to him to be pleasant, but he could not be seen from any other point within shot. I only 
had his head to shoot at, and not much of that; so I waited for him to get up. This he shortly 
did, and played me the trick I was so afraid the ten-pointer would have done the day before—viz. 
he stood tail on to me, giving me nothing to shoot at but the top of his haunches and his 
neck. But the moment he turned round to look if all was safe behind him, I got on him, and put 
the bullet through the top of his shoulder and right through the neck, making an awful wound. 


Bilett Johmekraseraas two “could ever Shave ‘got in’; and creeping towards them, always 


He gave a prodigious bound into the air, and then bolted off downhill as hard as he could go; he 
did not halt till he was three hundred yards from me—then he stopped, very sorry for himself, 
and looked back; he was too near the march to hesitate, so, putting up my 150-yards sight, I 
took a very careful aim at him, and killed him. A nice stag, with a good healthy head, and 
curious brows nearly meeting in front. 

While we were gralloching this beast in the burn, we heard a great deal of roaring from the 
end of the burn below us, and we saw five or six fairly good stags being moved up by a big 
fellow in charge of many ladies; they were on the opposite or south side of Kilrannoch Burn, 
and quite close to Caen Lochan march. I snatched up my rifle, and leaving John to finish his 
gralloch, I ran up the burn, and then crawled through some bogs and hags till I was within 120 
yards of the opposite side where these deer were moving. They took some little time before they 
came opposite me, the two best of them leading; the first had the better head, a short ten-pointer 
with three on each top. I had seen him before on the ground, but the second had the better body. 

I felt uncertain which to take first, but believing, if the first were killed, the second would 
stop, or perhaps turn my way, I took the leading stag first, and mortally wounded him; he was 
walking quickly at the moment, and that put the bullet just a little too far back, but he stopped 
at once, and turning his haunches to me, crawled up to the sky-line and over the march in a few 
yards yl then fired at the second, and wounded him nearly exactly in the same place; he turned 
down towards me, but seeing the other deer making for the march, he followed; and though 
they were both dead stags, and lying down every twenty yards, the brutes managed to crawl over 
the march before I could get sight of them again to finish them! 

I went as far as the march, and could see them lying down every two or three minutes as 
they made for the Caen Lochan Wood just below, into which they eventually got, and died. / 
was vexed. However, I had got two in an hour, so I had to be satisfied, though losing two stags 


like this was most provoking. 
LiL, 
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The sun had got low—so our side of the glen was in deep shadow, which enabled us, though 
in their sight, to get down to the burn below unnoticed, leaving Todd and the collie to watch them, 
and signal to us if they moved. We reached the burn safely, but when we arrived near the march 
on the north side we could see nothing of them anywhere. At this moment a little beast lying in 
some hole, which we had not seen, got our wind and bolted. We were afraid he had spoilt our 
stalk, but I believe he got off without their seeing him; for when we moved on further we found 
our deer lying down, the stag standing slanting towards me. It was an awkward shot, very; but 
I was pretty steady, and struck him very near his heart. He was, however, able to bolt with the 
hinds, and ran a couple of hundred yards before he stopped. The herd fortunately kept along in 
our ground. As soon as he stopped, he went a few yards downhill, and hid himself in some 
hags. ‘Give him time, John! now give him time, and we shall have him, for he is very bad,’ 
for I could see him waving his head about, poor beast !—a sure sign that the end is not far off. 

We had signalled to Todd to come across with the dog, in case we wanted him. I think the 
stag saw him coming down opposite, but he was soon out of sight, and then he laid his head 
down. As soon as Todd reached us, we went towards the stag. I put Todd with the dog ready 
to slip to the north and above the stag, to prevent his going towards the march, if he should try 
to do so, and to give the dog a chance downhill if he should break that way. Then leaving John, 
I stalked home, and by aid of some deep hags I got up near enough to finish him. It was so 
late, and no pony, that we had to drag him down and leave him till next day; he was not far off 
16 stone clean. 

October 14.—An awful day of mist. There were a number of stags in Glendole with hinds. 
It was too thick to go west, so, sending the pony and gillies to the White Water to get home the 
stag shot last night, John and I climbed to the top, and I stalked and shot another heavy stag in 
good condition; he was over 15 stone clean, with a head of six points, just like the one shot last 
night. I then closed the season, having shot ten stags—on the 6th, gth, loth, 13th and 14th— 
besides the mortally wounded stags shot close to the south march, which crawled off our ground 


before we could finish them. This was capital sport. 
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On they came till the whole hill-side was covered. The hinds and small stags, and the skirmish- 
pes aoe in front of the main body, were now coming very near us. It was beginning to be very 
exciting, when suddenly, as usual, the gillies moving along the march shooting gave their wind to 
the deer in Kilrannoch Burn, and there was a general stampede; but this time, knowing there 


was danger and shooting going on up wind, they charged down wind into the burn on our 
ground. 


As soon as I had realised that ‘the herd’ was going to move into our ground, I had left my 


men and dog where they were, and had crawled myself into some bogs in front—a perilous opera- 
tion, but the only thing to be done—and the deer were all so busy with their love affairs that I 
had succeeded in getting to these bogs just when the stampede took place. At that moment they 
were six or seven hundred yards from me, and as soon as the herd had disappeared out of sight 
below, I scamped the skirmishing stags, still in sight near me, and running as hard as I could 
through some deep bogs, I just plumped down, very blown, behind a big hag just as the leading 
hinds’ heads appeared in sight coming straight up to me; I had succeeded in cutting them off, but 
they were all very nervous and suspicious, and hundreds of eyes were keeping a sharp look-out, as 
they advanced very slowly. I did not attempt to move, 
but waited to see what fortune would do for me. 

The herd was about one hundred yards to my 
right and between me and the march. Now comes a 
big fellow up on the right flank of the herd trying 
to turn them, and making an awful row. He was a 


good and heavy stag, but at this moment I caught 


sight of the curious head I had stalked on Saturday 


the 11th, and failed to get a shot at. He was in the EE 

LZ 
middle of the hinds to the left. He almost immedi- WEE 
ately shook himself clear of the rest, and gave mea yey 


sort of a chance, which I immediately took advantage 
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of, and struck him through the heart. 
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Away went the whole herd towards Caen Lochan, - =e 


carrying him with them for about fifty or sixty yards; 
but as the herd passed on I saw him left behind dead 
on the hill-side. He was a bonnie beast, and weighed, run as he was, over 15 stone. A very 
curious head, long, narrow, thick horns, long stout points, a fork on the right horn, upright on the 
left, but the tray tine on the left was almost as long as the main horn itself. It was so curious 
that we looked to see if he had had any old injury, and found at last that he had at some time 
been injured or wounded in the left foot, which was quite deformed. This no doubt had been the 


cause of the narrowness of the spread and the fantastic left horn. I took a sketch of him and 


A CURIOUS HEAD. 


sent him home. 
We then went to Rocky Corrie in the White Water. Such a lovely evening! There were a 


good many deer up the glen near Talmount, and a heavy stag with a small head of six points 


—the natural and common head of these parts—opposite to us, and close to the Glen Muick 


march. We decided we would try him. 
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When stalking ‘in sight of deer’ Peulee any move when ee heads are down ; but te. 
member they never feed long without putting their heads up, ae looking round them to see al] ic 
safe. When there are several deer together, they usually do this one after the Other, and seldom 
together. So you must watch each head. If you are alone, and you ssabhiads si Properly with your 
naked eye, you should use a small pocket binocular, and note what each * Bee before You move. 
The moment a head is raised remain motionless yourself. If a stalker is taking you up, he will 
direct this. It is a much more delicate operation if they are lying down chewing the Cid yop 
then all their heads are up, and if several deer are together you will find they lie with their heads 
in different directions, commanding all approach. The eyes of an old hind are much More to be 
dreaded, as a rule, than those of a stag. Much greater liberties may be taken with Stags lying 
alone under such circumstances, especially if they are young stags; for these young persons lack 
experience, and have the self-confidence of their sex. Moreover, they have hitherto generally kept 
company with and been guarded by hinds, and are less intelligent than the latter usually are; byt 
do not attempt to take any liberties with an old good stag, either alone or in company with 
other stags; though it is true he is less suspicious and more careless when he is in the company 
of hinds, to whom he seems to confide his safety—this is especially the case late in the season, 
when he is thinking of them and nothing else. 

It should be borne in mind that shadows in the early morning or late in the afternoon are 
projected for a long distance, so that, though you may be yourself out of the sight of deer you are 
stalking, your shadow may be reflected beyond you on ground which is in the deer’s sight, and 


to within a long shot of them by standing bolt upright in their sight, and walking very slowly 
Straight in their direction ; but evening is the best time for this to be successful. If they can see 
you and what you are, and you move without concealment, they will sometimes stand and stare at 


| ies deer possesses a power of sme which is quite extraordinary. If deer are lying on a 
hill-side, they usually select the lee or sheltered side of the hill, as they can then command 


ae on S ceigatne ridge or sky-line, or any spot beyond which you 
Races ie Or in doing so you may clear the Whole of your ground in a few minutes: 
Se 1f a beast lying out of your sight, a very long Way off, down wind, should get your wind, 


and show by hi 
Siow by his movements he 1S alarmed, every deer in his sight will take the hint and move 


' See sketch, Dp. 47. 
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BEG experienced deer-stalkers will not consider themselves called upon to read 
the following remarks, which I have thrown together for the benefit of beginners, 
its to whom, I venture to think, they may prove of interest, and perhaps useful. 

: Re ew : The sight of red deer is very remarkable, but more so if an object moves 
than if it remains quite still, and an object flat on the ground attracts their attention 
much less than anything above the level of the ground sky-line: so that a man 
lying flat may be overlooked if quiet, but the figure of a man above a sky-line is sure to be 
detected, especially if he moves; and if once seen by deer, and he disappears, it is fatal. When, 
therefore, you approach a sky-line—that is, the outline of any hill or bank, ridge or stone—with the 


intention of looking at deer, it is better, in the case of a rock, to look over the side or end of it, 


rather than over the top of it, as you are less likely to be caught. Be careful before you look over 
that your cap is well pulled flat on to your head, and that your face is well shaded by the peak, as 
the red colour of a man’s face is acutely visible even at a distance. When raising your head, do so 
very slowly and carefully; do not move it right or left, but turn your eyes only, as the turning of 
the head gives a different shape to the sky-line. If you find deer are watching you, do not stir 
or withdraw your head, and whatever you do, don’t 606 your head, as is often done by young (and 
old) stalkers who lack nerve, when they find deer looking at them, or come into sight of deer 
unexpectedly. Under such circumstances, remain perfectly steady, and they may not ‘make you 
out, whereas the slightest movement is fatal. 

If, on peering over a stone or bank you find you can only see part of the stag, and that not 
the part you want to shoot at, be quiet, and do not attempt to see more of him by moving in his 
sight; for, as you raise yourself to get a better view, you will probably show yourself to the 
watchful eyes of a hind you had not before seen, or the stag will catch you long before you can 
see anything to shoot at, and will be off; whereas, if you wait where you are, invisible to him, 
till Ze moves into your sight, you will have a much better chance of your shot, and being motion- 
less, he may not ‘pick you up’ at first, even though he may see you. This is often neglected, 


and causes many a stalk and shot to fail: 
2 A 
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that was all she wanted to know, and when once satisfied, off she isi with a — and a bark 
back to her calf, and plunging into the woods ge aa “ee such is the pertinacious curiosity 
of a hind, especially if she has a family under her guardianship, that you cannot put her off til] 
she has quite satisfied herself what you are. 

I remember Colin Mackenzie and myself stalking some good stags in Loch Luichart some few 
years ago. We had made a very scientific approach, and could not get a yard nearer ms the deer 
than where we were; but it was still too far to shoot, so we worked our way back again, and tried 
to come in at another point. We found, however, that guarded by an old hind, with a three-year- 
old staggie, a year-old hind, and a calf, evidently all her own family; she would in associate with 
the herd, but lived alone with her own offspring. The stags had fed on up the hill, and eventually 
had passed over the sky-line out of our sight. We wanted to follow them very much; so, as we 
could not possibly get past her, and she showed no signs of following them, I decided to move her. 

As she was asleep, I tried to attract the attention of the young staggie first, by flashing my 
handkerchief at him, and then remaining quite still; he saw it, and looked at us hard for some 
little time, unable, however, to make anything of us. He called his  sister’s attention, so 
Wwe repeated the signal to her, which frightened the young people a good deal. So they woke 
their mother; she at once responded, and stood up, but she would do nothing else; and for 
the best part of half-an-hour we tried all we could think of, short of standing upright, to move 
her and make her take herself off. Not a bit of it, she would not stir; at last, Weary with 
this curious lady’s pertinacity, we gave in and stood upright in the heather. That was all she 
wanted; but go she would not until she had made us show ourselves. As soon as she saw 
what we were, she gave the signal to the family, and they trotted slowly off and passed over 
the sky-line. 

Many is the good stalk one has had spoilt by a hind of this sort, who, having heard a stone 
kicked or fall, or the squelch of a foot in some bog, has been alarmed and has stalked towards 
the point whence the alarming noise was_ heard. Through the heather or high grass you can 
see the ears pricked well forward, coming nearer and nearer. But if you lie well flat and do 
not stir, you may defeat her yet. Soon the whole ears are visible as she comes up nearer, 
then her head; first she looks one way, then the other; then she looks behind at her lord 
and master, who is not yet quite in shot. But though we are close to her she can see 
nothing. By this time the attention of the stag has been called to her movements, and he 
watches her intently, all ready to be off, the old coward, on the first note of warning. But 
she comes no nearer, and moves slowly out of sight again, constantly looking behind her. 
Then she tries to walk round us, to get our wind; this is the greatest danger, for if at all 
near the wind, she is safe to have us; but should you have the wind right in your teeth, 
she will not commit herself to the chance of having her communications cut, and as you see 
her tacking round you, you must slide yourself into some new berth which will enable you 
to hold your wind. 

But often all your precautions and skill are defeated. She gets on a little rising ground 
or rock which commands your position, and she ‘has you’ at last. Then, with a bark of 
discovery and triumph, she bounds away, and the old stag too. You, in your rage and mortifi- 


cation at being thus outwitted, commonly commit the error of taking a long snap shot at the 
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also; so true is it that it is impossible to calculate how 
off’ may do you. 


Be equally cautious should you come across sheep 


much compound mischief one beast ‘ put 


; 7 grouse, roe, hares, foxes, ptarmigan, &c., 
not to put them up in alarm, but avoid them if you can do so, especially if there are deer in 


sight ; for they well understand when other animals or birds are put up from alarms, and will 
follow suit. You may sometimes have to put off deer, and wish to do so; but then that should be 
done with due precautions. 


For instance, we will suppose a situati 
pp tion, wind south-west. Some stags you want to get a shot 


at up wind. A lot of hinds in their sight, north-east down wind. You are in a burn, rather 
below west of both; you cannot get up to the stags without their seeing you, except by crossing 
the wind blowing to the hinds; if you move the hinds by giving your wind where they are, the 
stags, which have their eye on them, would bolt also, and you would not get your shot. The 
following I have often found useful under such circumstances. Put your cap on your stalking staff, 
and stick it in the ground when the hinds are not looking; they soon will, and seeing something 
uncanny they cannot understand, the chances are they will stare at it, and, not making out what it 
is, will, with the natural curiosity of the sex, stalk it. Thus you will gradually draw them out of 
sight of the stags; and when you see they are not in each other’s sight, you will run in between 
them—this will probably put them off down wind, and you may then stalk your stags at your 
leisure. You would, of course, see that the ground was favourable. Like most good dodges, 
I was taught this first by John Henderson, and of course it will not always come off right; for 
deer will try to give each other warning, and there is no more certain way of showing alarm than 
bolting in their sight. A hind will bark when she susfects something but is not sure what it 
is, and barks to give warning only. 

Hinds are, as a rule, more suspicious, and therefore more difficult to be taken in than 
stags ; especially, as stated before, if they are young stags. If a hind cannot make you out to her 
satisfaction, she will walk round you and try to get your wind at a safe distance. If she 
succeeds in getting your wind, you at once hear a loud bark, or an exclamation of warning and 
alarm, and she is off without further inquiry. If she cannot succeed in getting your wind, she 
will stalk up to you, step by step, in the most cautious way,’ giving warning barks from time 
to time, that her friends may be on the alert; and as soon as she is satisfied of some danger, 
she will be off, but not before she is sure. 

The instinct of hinds is sometimes shown in a remarkable manner. Some years ago there 
was a drive of the woods behind the house at Achnacarry. I was posted on a rising ground covered 
with high bracken, which commanded a ford in the river near the bridge. A hind and her calf 


came down to the ford and crossed it; when over, she halted to reconnoitre, and thought she 


saw something ‘suspeecious’ in the bracken. But I was motionless, and, not intending to shoot 


at her, of course there was no need to stir. 
er, a very wide berth. She took her calf to the top of some 


n returned towards me, 


Apparently she was satisfied, for she walked on 


slowly, giving the bracken, howev 
rising ground behind me, and there left it in a place of safety. She the 
stalking me with the greatest care, to try and make sure if there was anything uncanny in that 


high bracken. She worked all round my position, keeping out of shot, till she crossed my wind— 


1 See sketches, p. 23, ‘yell hind,’ and p. 56. 
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out what you are for some time, and will probably stand and stare at you in doubt before they 
bolt. Then is your chance. 

Another great advantage of not being too close to your stag, Besites the saieiblesy of the 
sighting of your rifle, is that you will have the opportunity of Stns yourself into a proper 
shooting position before you take your shot, and not be flurried in doing so. You cannot be too 
particular about getting into a good position before you fire. Deer put off, but which have not 
seen you, will often, after running a certain distance, stop, and thus give you a long shot. It is 
better to wait for that chance than to take a snap shot at their departing haunches as they bolt, 
for it is a thousand to one you don’t touch them, and only do harm, and if you should hit them 
you will probably ruin their haunches, whereas if you have patience you may get a quiet stalk at 
your stag later. 

If you should wound a stag and are able to see where the ball has struck him, you will be much 
better able to judge how you ought to treat him. It is therefore the duty of the man with you to put 
his glass on the animal you are about to shoot at, if he can do so without detection, and this can 
be much easier done if you are finishing the stalk alone, and he is at a safe distance behind. If 
a stag should be shot through or close to the heart, he will give a peculiar shudder and a little 
tucked-up convulsive jump, well known to the experienced, usually go off at a tremendous pace 
for fifty to a hundred yards, and then fall stone dead. Be easy, he is safe enough; you have 
only to remain quiet and concealed till the deer, his comrades, are out of sight: but this you 
should always do. 

If a stag drops to your shot, distrust him, for he may be only struck on the horn, or high 
on the shoulder or spine, and merely stunned Jvo tempore, and if you are not into him at once, 
you will, to your disgust, see him pick himself up and bolt as soon as he has recovered. Therefore, 
when a stag falls like this, be loaded and ready for him, and above all things get the knife into 
his heart as soon as you can. 

A very curious instance of a stag leaping into the air on being struck occurred at Balmacaan 
on October 3, 1870. I had an awkward shot at a fair stag with some others; where I hit him 
I cannot say, but he took a tremendous leap in the air, and turned a complete somersault, 
falling flat on his back. Hardly had he touched the earth when he gave a second leap in the air of 
the same kind, again lighting on his back. He then lay quite motionless, as though dead. We 
did not think we need even go up to him, and took two or three steps above to beckon the gillie 
and dogs on. When we returned no stag was to be seen—he was gone from our gaze, and we 
never discovered him again. Moral -—Stick a stag as soon as you can if he indulges in such 
fandangos or drops to your shot. 

If a stag be shot anywhere in the body, especially through the stomach, or low down, generally, 
he will give you no sign at first, and unless you heard the smack of your bullet, or your man had 
his glass on him when struck, and sees the blood on his jacket or the gut protruding, he may go 
away without further notice; and even if you examine the track of such a beast you may find no 
blood on it, for if the gut protrudes it will close the wound externally, and the animal will only 
bleed internally; but if in sight keep an eye on him, and you will soon notice he has_ been 
wounded, and if let alone he will very soon drop back from the herd and go by himself. 


Watch where he goes and follow: he may go a long way slowly, lying down perhaps from time 
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haunches of the stag as he bolts, and a hundred to one you miss him, and you see them no 
more; had you been patient and not stirred, they might not have gone far, and when settled you 
might have stalked them again and got a fair shot. 

You can never afford to lose your head or your temper stalking; if you do you are sure to 
pay for it. If you ever lose your patience and are tempted to scamp something which you ought 
not to have scamped, and to make a straight dash at that which you ought to have circumvented, 
you will to a certainty fail. You will soon learn—like Chisholm—that every day you go to the 
hill the stags will give you a new lesson, which you must add to your stock of experience. It 
is only thus you can arrive at being a good stalker. You will soon come to realise that, while 
killing a stag may not be the most difficult feat to accomplish, by far the easiest thing to do 
in the world is fo muss a stag. 

If you do miss a stag, do not rest till you have satisfied yourself how it came to pass you 
did not kill him—measure the distance to see if you took your sights right, and think out what 
the mistake could have been, and what you ought to have done to have avoided the disaster. Every 
shot—if thought out intelligently—is an experience. For this reason I never take a shot without 
measuring the distance afterwards, whether I have missed or killed, and I hold nothing helps to 
form your judgment of distance and how things look to you at various distances so much. ‘The 
greatest difficulty to a sportsman when he first shoots in the clear atmosphere of Kashmir is that 
he finds everything /ooks nearer than it is, and you only realise this properly after a few disastrous 
misses; and if you measure your shot you will find you are from sixty to one hundred yards out 
of your calculation. This is merely a question of atmosphere. 

The hearing power of deer is on a par with their power of smelling. Any abnormal noise, 
such as the click of a rifle-lock, the sound of a footstep on a soft bog, or scrunching of snow, the 
noise of a stone struck by your stick or rifle, the rustling of crawling through dry grass or heather, 
the croak of a raven, the crow of a grouse alarmed, and above all else the human voice, are 
instantly taken up by deer; and a man’s voice can be heard an incredible distance on the hill by 
them. It is a golden rule for men never to speak above a whisper when on ground where deer 
may be lying unseen, or if within two hundred yards of deer, and even at a shorter distance. What is 
necessary to say should be spoken into the’-car of the person addressed ; but, in’ truth the less 
conversation near deer the better. There are some stalkers who can never appreciate this, and the 
mischief done from time to time by this fault cannot be exaggerated, 

If a stag is passing you, or, having been put off, you want to stop him for a second, a whistle 
will often have the desired effect, or a shout may do so; but a whistle is best, for a man’s voice is 
too fearful a thing when once heard to stop and inquire about, whereas a whistle might be many 
things—perhaps only a shepherd. 

Do not try to approach your deer too close, especially if you know and can trust your rifle. 
If you are too near, they will at once pick up any sound, or anything that moves (let them get 
ever so small a glimpse of it), and you will at best only get a snap shot, probably at their 
haunches; for remember at a short distance they stop to ask no questions, but bolt. Under eighty 
or a hundred yards they can see, hear, and, what is more, understand everything ; while if you are 
over a hundred yards, you can generally take your time, pick out your beast, and think out your 


shot, and at that range, if the deer should detect something, they are stupid enough not to make 
3 3B 
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Every man has his own favourite position in which to shoot. I like to sit down on the Slope 


of a hill or on a bank, and take my shot with my elbows resting on my knees, ans using my 
eadier, especially in high wind, in the same way as we use it when spying 
A stick is also of great use as a rest when you may be blown after 
a shot uphill, or from the shoulder kneeling, 
to hide yourself, it is a good plan 


stalking Stick as a St 


to steady the telescope. 
running or a stiff climb, or when you are taking 
If you are on a bare flat place, where you have no cover | | 
ko make the man who is with you lie down flat in front of you, and get behind his prostrate 
body, shooting from behind him. You may take a rest off his ues sere but do not 
attempt to take a rest off his body or back, which is sure to be moving slightly from breath- 
ing—a hundred to one you will miss that shot if you do. Or you may oe have to take 
a standing shot after a run, and you blown ; the man will often say, ‘Tak it off me shoulter’ . 
but don’t attempt to do so, it is nearly sure to play you false from the same cause. 

Never rest your rifle on a bare rock without putting something soft or elastic under it, for 
the recoil will send the bullet widely astray. You can, of course, rest your elbows on a 
rock, and with great advantage, but your rifle must not fouch it, “Never ibe tempted, if at can 
possibly be avoided, to shoot at a stag through heather or long grass ; nothing is so distracting to 
your aim; such a shot is likely to end in a miss. If possible to do so, without exposing yourself, 
try and see the lie of the ground between you and the deer (unless you know it beforehand). If 
the sun is shining on him, atmosphere will often mislead you as to distance; if the air be clear, 
you will fancy the stag much nearer than he really is, for you think, as you can see him so dis- 
tinctly, he cannot be over one hundred yards; to your astonishment you miss him clean, and when 
you come to measure the distance, you may find yourself fifty to eighty yards out in your calculation, 
from there being unseen gullies or hollows between you and the beast. So that if your rifle be 
truly sighted, and you aiming accurately with reference to the distance you judged it to be, you 
must miss him. Some places are much more deceptive than others in this respect. 

If you can, notice exactly how the stag is standing with reference to the flight of your bullet 
before firing; you cannot always do this, especially if his legs are hidden, or he is far off, or in 
mist, or in a bad light. To bea ‘good fair chance’ he should stand broadside to you—that is, at a 
right angle to the flight of your bullet—then you can aim exactly at the spot where you know the 
heart is; but if he is not broadside, but stands three-quarters from you, or three-quarters towards 
you, instead of the bullet striking him where you intended it should, it will hit him either too far 
back, or perhaps miss him altogether. As a rule of thumb, if I can make out how the deer is 
standing slanting from me, I aim Jdehind his heart, and if the aim be true and rifle steady, it 
wont go far off, but rake him diagonally to his shoulder on the opposite side somewhere. If he 
is standing towards me, I try to hit him about the point of the shoulder, and that will rake him 
diagonally well back. If he be standing very much away from you, aim at his last ribs and try 
to save his haunch; if standing quite away, tail on, aim defween his haunches. This is a shot I 
have succeeded in several times. 

If a stag is lying in the water, wounded, or swimming towards you, he is usually very low in 
the water, and really shows nothing at right angles to the flight of your bullet, though his head 
looks as though it were so. Nothing is more deceptive than this shot. To hit him in the head at 


all, you must aim below his chin or at his throat, especially when you consider he is generally close 
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to time—that is your chance; stalk him very carefully, for he will keep a sharp look-out, and usually 
hide himself where you will have to get up to him very close before you can see him. If you 
can, finish him through the head or neck; but remember that if you hustle a stag wounded in the 
body, though the wound may be mortal, he is very strong at first, and if he sees you, he will, in 
his terror, go off at a great pace and run out of your sight, and if you have not a dog you may 
easily lose him. Give a stag in this condition plenty of time, and never lose sight of him, for 
then, if light lasts, you will probably get him. A stag, wounded in the body, commonly takes to 
water, a loch if he can, should there be one handy. And he goes into it until the water covers 
the wound; or he lies down in it, so that nothing but his head and back are to be seen. This 
affords him much refreshment; and if pursued by dogs he is able to defend himself easier from 
their attacks. 

It is very surprising to see the great distance a stag, badly wounded, can swim. I wounded 
a stag once in Gusach Wood on Loch Arkaig; he crawled down through the wood till he reached 
the loch, and swam across it and hid himself in the woods on the north side. Chisholm went 
and got a boat, while I watched him 
from the shore on the south side. We 
then crossed over the loch, and Lassie 
soon tracked him into some high bracken, 


where I finished him. But on another 


occasion Lochiel wounded a stag badly 


Atatie same place.) He took.,to the doch 
and swam across it. A shepherd, hear- 
ing the shot and seeing the stag in the 
loch, “and *ocheil von the far side, ran 
down and turned him back. The poor 


brute then swam all the way across again 


to where he had come from, and on 
landing Lochiel finished him. 
Should a stag be injured on his foreleg or hoof, it is improbable that he will, unless pushed, 


A WOUNDED STAG SWIMMING LOCH ARKAIG. 


try to go downhill, if the ground be steep and bad travelling; but he may go uphill. But should 
the injury be in the hind leg, though he may go down, it is most unlikely that he will try 
to go uphill, but if pursued will keep along the flat or turn downhill. It is marvellous 
the pace and distance a stag can go on three legs if hustled, whether it be up or down 
hill; whereas, if treated quietly, he will take an early opportunity to lie down and rest himself; 
from such wounds there is little or no blood on the track. 

If you have fired at a stag, but are not sure whether you missed or wounded him, always 
insist on your men carefully searching the ground for some hundred yards beyond the point where 
he was last seen. For a wounded stag will often go off showing no sign whatever of your having 
struck him, and when out of sight drops dead or lies down. ‘Therefore never take it for granted 
he has been clean missed unless you can see him going away with the herd all right. Many and 
many a stag has been long afterwards found dead within a few hundred yards of where he had 


been fired at because the stalker did not take the .trouble to attend to this most important rule. 
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at its base. It always went clean through everything. This was evidently not what it should be, 
as, if the bullet had still power of onward flight after passing through a deer’s body, the beast 
could not have received the whole work stored up in the flying bullet (to use Mr. Metford’s 
technical description), and could not have received the full force of its blow on impact. I decided | 
wanted a bullet which should nearly traverse the body, or entirely so, and lodge in the hide on the 
far side, or, if it did get through, fall an inert mass just beyond. I utterly objected to hollow 
or shell bullets with the barbarous copper tube in such common use twenty years ago. 

I also objected to a bullet which broke up into pieces, almost like a charge of small shot, and 
often when it broke up made a hole in the meat into which you could put a very large fist. But 
it occurred to me that, instead of hollowing the bullet like the shell bullet, if one cut a V about a 
quarter of an inch deep out of the apex of the bullet, it would arrest its penetration on impact, 
open it out, and turn over its head, like a mushroom, made just hard enough not to break up, 
though sufficiently malleable to turn over its head on striking, while by making the opening V-shape 
it kept the shoulders of the bullet stronger. 

Mr. Metford made me the bullet about 1871-2, and I have used it ever since; it is generally 
perfect, and I have quite a collection of mushrooms cut out of deer; the head thus flattened out 
makes a wound as large as a big spherical bullet. With very long shots, 150 to 200 yards, when 
its speed has greatly diminished, this bullet generally goes clean through. I believe many men use 


this bullet now; but that is the history of it, and how I came to use it. 


KIP LES 


When on rifles, I may perhaps be allowed to speak of that which my own experience has led 
me to believe is the best suited to the rough work of deer stalking in Scotland. Apart from other 
shooting I may premise my remarks by saying that for all practical purposes a good rifle by one 
maker is probably as good as that of another ¢o &7// deer; they are, in other words, all good enough 
for the object. But when one comes to decide whether it is best to have a double or a single 
rifle for this purpose, one must give his reasons. 

For many years I shot with a double muzzle-loading Metford rifle, made by Gibbs of Bristol, 
with an initial velocity of 1,800 feet a second, caps, and 5-dr. powder charge. It gave me splendid 
sport; never did a truer or better rifle leave a gunsmith’s shop; but I nearly had accidents over 
and over again from causes incident to stalking which one could not control. The very fact 
of hammers being on a rifle is enough for me; hammers mean stops, and half and full cock ; 
if cocked without the precaution of easing the trigger at the same time, the click of the lock will 
put off your deer. If you did as everyone did who objected to thus putting off their deer, you 
ran the risk, if your hands were numbed with cold or wet, to let the hammer slip off your 
thumb; and how easy an accident may happen in this way it is not requisite for me to say. 

I next found that as (for reasons) I never unlocked or cocked my left barrel when firing at 
deer until I had finished with my right, there was not that practical advantage in a double rifle 
for deer stalking which there appears to be. A scatter-gun you can fire bang, bang, without taking 


it from your shoulder; but you cannot do this with a rifle, which requires a steady aim, and as 
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to you, and is moving nearer to you every second; you may then manage to get the bullet into 
his head; but if you don’t consider these points when firing, you must inevitably shoot over him. 
No less than seven shots did I once fire at a wounded stag in this position, and missed them all 
clean, not having then learnt my lesson. And I did the same thing on another occasion on shore, 
trying to shoot a wounded stag facing me through the head. If a stag should be swimming past 
you and not towards you, aim at him well below the ear. 

If a stag is very much below you, and standing at an angle to or from you, it is a very 
puzzling shot, for you see him all askew. The general opinion is, take the line of his belly either 
well forward or backward, according to his position: if he is straight down below you, take him very 
fine, and the inner swell of his body, and you may probably be able to break his back; but 
nothing is easier than shooting over a beast straight below you—in plain English, missing him 
clean. The best chance at an animal in this position is when he is standing straight away from 
you, tail on, and you have only the broad of his back to shoot at. If you take aim at his spine 
about his loins, you will, if steady, get your bullet in further forward and kill him. 

The level broadside shot is of course the easiest, as you know what your rifle will do at a 
certain range, the level to aim at being determined by the manner in which your rifle is sighted. 
Most people who have not their own fancies regarding the sighting of their rifle, but accept their 
sights as given them by their gunmakers, have their rifles sighted so that the bead or foresight 
is laid on the bull’s-eye of the target, and if steady strikes it at that range for which the rifle is 
sighted—it may be 80, or 100, or 120 yards. I have always had my rifles made with the standing 
sight for 120 yards; I could judge better how to aim for an easy near chance than for a very long 
one when one has to make so much allowance for the fall of the bullet. Next I found if my 
rifle was sighted to strike true on the spot actually aimed at, | could not see what I was firing 
at, especially if some way off, when the animal is almost entirely covered by the rifle; therefore I 
had my rifles sighted thus—the bead formed a figure of 8 with the bull’s-eye, and when fired thus 
aimed, the bullet struck the centre of the ‘bull’; but as deer don't go about with bulls painted 
over their heart, it was all the more advisable to be able to sce what you wanted to strike 
clear of your foresight, and by aiming with sights so arranged, below the heart, you should strike 
in the right place. 

Lying down.—Unless the stag is very close and a good chance, or because you are getting cold 
and will not: wait on him any longer to rise, do not fire at a stag lying down; it is a much 
worse chance than you think for, unless you can be pretty sure of yourself and fire at his neck ; 
for when lying he seldom shows you any mortal part of his body to aim at, and is lying all 
sideways and nohow, and very little of him is really at a proper angle to the flight of your 
bullet. I suspect more stags are missed by this shot than any other. But if you are near 
enough, and steady enough, and can shoot at his neck, that may do, and if you strike him he is 
venison. 

When firing at deer in the mist, aim low, and about the middle of the body, as, if you can 


see them in mist, you may be sure they are pretty near yon, and should aim accordingly, and 


you cannot tell the angle at which they are standing. 
Bullets are important factors in rifle-shooting at deer. Different men hold different views on 
These are mine:—I at first used a solid, hardened, conical bullet, slightly hollowed 
2 


the subject. 
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While expressing my personal opinion regarding these rifles, I do not for a moment mean to 
suggest that my experience and opinion are of more value than those of others who may differ from 
me on the subject, and who may prefer some other system. But I am writing my own experiences 
and can only say what I think, and many of my stalking friends who have also used them like 


them as much as I do. 

This is another incidental advantage in the single, especially if you are a poor man. You can 
have two singles for less than one double; thus you always have one rifle in reserve in case of an 
accident or damage happening to one, while all your eggs are in one basket with one double; 


and if you have one in reserve to meet accidents, your expenses are again more than doubled 


CLOTHING 


Various opinions exist regarding the best colour for your stalking clothes; these are my views 
on the subject. It is an error, I think, to dress yourself in a complete suit of clothes of the 
same colour, as, whatever the colour may be, if the whole of your person is covered with the same 
tint, it represents the complete form of a man; whereas, if the head be one colour, the body 
another, the stomach and legs, &c. again different, the figure of the man is divided into many 
parts, and like the principle of a check is cut into various bits, so that if a man thus clothed be 
seen on a hill-side at some distance, he has not the general form of a man, but his bits merge 
into the broken tints of the hill. If anyone doubts this, let him put two men at a good distance 
on a hill, one clothed in one colour, the other in different colours, and I think he will admit the 
truth of that which I have stated. 

Based on the above opinion, I would recommend, early in the season, in ground where there 
is a good deal of green grass, that grey green may be used, mixed with grey if there are many 
stones about, varied with mixtures of blue and yellows—some of the Lovat mixtures would be 
very well adapted for such a time and ground, the objection to them being that they turn so black 
when wet. Later on, when the grass gets fifty shades of red and yellow, and the mosses brilliant, 
avoid all green such as the above, but take a grey or fawn coat with blue mixed with the fawn, 
crockle dyed stockings mixed with blue or grey, or reddish-yellow stockings; a grey cap or check 
of blues and browns: if the stones are light in colour, a large brown or grey and white check 1s 
a good mixture. 

For material I have used Lord Waterford’s pure wool tweeds, made at his factory at Kilmac- 
thomas, County Waterford, which I hold to be unrivalled for warmth, and strength, and resistance 
to wear, and being all of the best short wool unshorn and unmilled, but hairy and rough, it turns a 
marvellous amount of wet or rain: if dipped into sugar of lead and water, and then alum and 
water, at the beginning of* the season, it becomes still more waterproof. They make all sorts of 
suitable patterns there, and they are half the price of any of the numerous Scotch fabrics, many of 
which have a good deal of cotton mixed with the wool, and are commonly too highly milled for 
practical use on the hill. Lord Waterford makes two qualities equally suitable, one thin, the 
other thicker: the thin costs 2s. 2d. per yard, the thicker 2s. 8a. per yard, % wide, eight yards of 
which should be quite enough to make a complete suit for a man about 5 ft. 9 My tO 010: 
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every prudent man with any practical experience of the incidents of stalking, and who knows what 
dangers may ensue from cocking both barrels together, would do as I did, he must take his rifle 
from his shoulder, unlock the left barrel, and cock it before he took his second shot, which action 
takes quite as long as reloading a breech-loading single hammerless rifle. 

To obtain this power of a second shot on the same stock, let us now calculate what it costs us, 
both in money and convenience. Your gunmaker will tell you that you may get @ perfect-shooting 
barrel, but will admit the difficulty of getting a second to shoot exactly the same—and how easy 
it is to spoil one barrel by having to put it in the fire to join it with the second for a double; 
the difficulty of all this obliges gunmakers to charge more than double for a double rifle. Next 
look at the difference of weight: my double Metford express muzzle-loader, firing 5 drs., weighed 
with case 12 lbs., a fearful machine to run after a wounded deer with, or to carry home ten miles 
after a hard day, which I have often had to do. So, finding in 1874 that Mr. Metford had invented 
a beautiful little rifle weighing only 7 Ibs., with the Farquharson breech action, the best and simplest 
I have ever seen, and hammerless, the accuracy of which he assured me (and truly so) was fully 
equal to my double muzzle-loader, I had one made, and have been so pleased with it and the 
many advantages I found it possessed over the double, that I have never used my double Since. 

I think this rifle may be described as the most absolutely safe fire-arm which a lethal weapon 
can possibly be. It is the quickest loading rifle I know. First motion after firing is pushing 
down the lever; this cocks the rifle, throws out the empty cartridge case, and opens the breech for 
the new cartridge. No. 2.—You put the cartridge in. No. 3.—You close the breech. No. 4.—You 
pull the trigger. I have no hesitation in saying that, in practical deer stalking, you can fire, on 
an average, two shots as quickly as you could with a double rifle; and I further believe you would 
fire a third shot, if you wanted one, more quickly. It is the handiest thing to carry, run with, or 
handle, possible. Its shooting is as perfect as it can be; and the rifle made for me in 1874 
shoots as well now as it did then—no small thing to say. 

There is one thing some men object to in a single rifle, and it is an argument on their side: 
they say they find it so much more difficult to get the smaller barrel level when firing; while with 
two barrels side by side it is certainly easier to do so, for you have something more to guide you. 
But I can state from practical experience of fifteen years that you very soon get used to this (at 
first) possible difficulty. To obviate it I had the top of my barrel made flat, instead of oval; 
while Purdy has sometimes put a flat bar on the top of the barrel; but this I object to, as it adds 
a good deal to the weight. I know of no other advantage which a double can claim over a single 
rifle, especially if the double has hammers. 

So much for the best and handiest rifle, in my humble opinion, for deer stalking in Scotland. 
Of course, if you are shooting where you may have to bombard a grizzly, a tiger, or a leopard, no one 
‘n his sober senses would arm himself with a single only; as there you would certainly cock both 
barrels ready, prepared for the worst; for of two dangers you would, of course, select the least. 
And if you only had one barrel ready, your life might pay the forfeit, even if your first barrel 
mortally wounded your beast. 


Mr. George Gibbs, of 29 Corn Street, Bristol, is the maker of these rifles. One of the best 


quality costs something under 30/. He is one of the best shots in the kingdom himself; and the 


sighting of the rifles he turns out is as perfect as he states it to be. 
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(c) Owing to a weak ankle, the author was obliged to wear laced-up boots, but he agreed that strong shoes 
and spats were preferable. 

(d) Every pocket should have its button. 

(e) In addition to a first-rate spy-glass to be carried by your gillie, you should have a pair of small field- 
glasses carried in a loose pocket on your left breast attached by whipcord. 

(f) A pocket compass, a whistle, small metal flask (filled before you start, but not necessarily emptied before 
you return), and a strong single-bladed knife for the last rites, are necessities. 


(¢) A woollen necktie and a dry pair of warm mits should be always forthcoming from your heavy coat at 


the end of the day if you have to drive or ride home. 


With such precautions you will never catch cold on the hill or returning from it. 
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With three complete suits of different shades, you ought always to be able to mix your colours 
so as to suit any season or any ground. I have used this admirable stuff now for some 
twenty-five years, and I cannot speak too highly of it. Being all wool, it should be shrunk 
well before it is made up, and it will then wash like a common rag. 

In stalking in snow you should have either a complete white flannel suit, or else a loose thin 
white coat, to slip over all; and under those circumstances you won't find it at all too warm. I 
always have with me, at all seasons, a short spencer coming to the hip-bones, single-breasted, with 
no lining, and no arms, but with a hood; so that when near deer in the sun, I can, by pulling 
the hood over my head, completely shade my face, and in biting wind or drifting rain keep it 
out of my neck; and who can exaggerate such a blessing? I always carry this myself, and it is 
so light that it is no inconvenience to me, but a great blessing to slip on if lying, perhaps 
for hours, in a cold wind waiting for deer, after getting very hot. It has another advantage: if 
your coat is tawny, have your spencer of grey, and then if you get among grey rocks, you always 
have the means of adapting yourself to the ground you are moving in. Besides this, it keeps all 
your ammunition and your telescope dry in wet or mist. I always have this spencer dipped 
into sugar of lead and alum, at the commencement of each season. It 1s useless having it 
longer than that which I have described, for as your arms and lower part of your body must 
generally get wet, it is absurd to try and keep those parts of your person dry ; and in the lofty 
hills of Scotland, if you can but keep your vitals dry and warm, you need not mind ies EESt ; 
but if, indeed, you are afraid of getting wet, you had better not stalk at all, but stop 
at home. 

This is the recipe for waterproofing the stuff: dissolve four ounces of sugar of lead in five 
gallons of water; dip the stuff into it till well wetted through, then hang it up and let it drain 
out in the open air till quite dry (don’t wring it); then dissolve separately eight ounces of alum 


in another five gallons of water; dip the stuff into that, and, unwrung, let it dry in the open air. 


BPOITORS FOOTNOTE 


This chapter was never completed : perhaps the following may be added as points to be borne in mind— 


matters by which the author always set store --— 

(2) Have every detail of your clothing woollen, even to the pockets of your coat and waistcoat, and the 
lining of the waistband and knee-bands of your knickerbockers, and that of your cap. 

(6) The cut of the knickerbockers is of considerable importance ; it should not follow the later hybrid fashion, 


which is too loose for riding and too skimpy for stalking. The ‘knee-band’ must not be tight enough to fetter the free 


play of the muscle of the calf in climbing, nor loose enough to permit of its being dragged over the knee when 
The knee-band, however, should be broad enough for three buttons (xoé placed too far forward as in 


crawling. 
should be kept up by a garter. It is very 


riding breeches), and the stockings, folded outside the knee-band, 
beneficial to be able to unbutton the knee-band when the knees ar 


knickerbockers will, as you walk or ride through the wind, soon become dry. 


e saturated, and let it hang down, when the 
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